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RESEARCH AND THE SOCIAL SERVICES* 
HELEN RUSSELL WRIGHT 


HE first draft of this paper began rather nicely, I think. It 
began: ‘‘ ‘Flaming zeal and burning indignation, these are 


the forces that move the world. But they must be guided by 
facts if they are to move the world atin. > Thus wrote Charles 
Booth almost exactly fifty years ago.” 

But, alas, thus did Booth not write. The tune, indeed, is tight, 
and most of the words. But the words that are wrong are the very 
ones on which I had hung the text of my next remarks. 

Even if Booth provides no help, however, a brief statement of the 
function of research in the social service program is a necessary pref- 
ace to a review of some of the developments of the last fifty years. 

Quite simply, the function of research is to provide the facts that 
are needed for the development of the social services and to analyze 
them in a way to make them useful. The facts may be needed to de- 
termine the existence of an ill to be attacked or to examine the na- 
ture or the extent of a known ill. They may be needed to determine 
the efficacy elsewhere of a proposed course of action. They may be 
needed to determine how well a program in operation is achieving 
its ends. Thus the facts may serve many purposes, but whatever the 


* A paper read at one of the Fiftieth Anniversary Symposiums of the University 0° 
Chicago, September 22, 1941. 
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purpose, it is the function of research not only to provide those facts 
if, as, or when needed but even to anticipate the need and to have 
facts ready for future use. It is because sound guidance of the social 
services depends in part at least on research that it is worth focusing 
attention on what the last fifty years have meant in the development 
of research. 

Appreciation of the achievements of this half-century is impossible 
without a realization of the difficulties with which it has been neces- 
sary to contend. It is impossible to review all these difficulties here, 
but the major hazards imposed by conflicting conceptions of research 
itself may be noted. 

One of the most serious of these opinions has been the notion held 
in some quarters that a distinction should be made between the col- 
lection of facts and true research. According to this view the research 
worker is a being of a higher order, one of superior intelligence who 
may work, indeed, with facts but scorns to soil his fingers with the 
menial task of collecting them. He is to be accorded a high place in 
the intellectual world, while the mere collector of facts must sit in the 
seats of the humble, albeit useful, members of this society—if, in- 
deed, he is admitted at all to the “company of scholars.” 

Where such an attitude prevails, the results are easy to predict. 
The best minds will not be used in fact-gathering, and the facts 
gathered by those with less good minds will fall short of meeting our 
demands for knowledge. For surely no one who has ever worked at 
collecting facts despises the demands it makes on his intellectual 
capacities. 

The very term ‘‘mere fact-finder’’ was undoubtedly coined by a 
dweller in an ivory tower too far from the ground to see the many 
pitfalls in the path of the fact-finder—pitfalls that can be avoided on- 
ly by the application of first-rate intelligence and real understanding 
of the whole research project. 

Moreover, what availeth it to use superior intelligence on the 
analysis of pseudo-facts and near-facts? Is it not in short a real 
tragedy that the true researcher should spread his efforts indiscrimi- 
nately on facts that are accurate and reliable and those that are not 
what they seem? Or that he should use faulty methods of analysis 
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simply because he does not understand what his facts could tell him 
if he knew more about their collection? 

At the opposite extreme from the tendency to despise the collec- 
tion of facts is the tendency to magnify the importance of the task 
and to lose sight of the fact that the collection of facts is but a means 
to an end. Undoubtedly this tendency to worship facts for facts’ 
sake is responsible in part for the scorn which has been heaped upon 
the fact-finders. Undoubtedly, too, the scorn has reacted to intensify 
the preoccupation with facts as such, both because it provoked re- 
sistance to attack and because it affected adversely the caliber of the 
workers engaged in fact-collecting. But, wherever responsibility lies, 
the effect in impeding the progress of research toward making avail- 
able needed information is obvious. The facts gathered are those 
that lend themselves to collection and analysis or that challenge the 
ingenuity of the researcher—only by chance those that aid in devel- 
oping a program. 

These conflicting views about the value of fact-finding are not the 
only opinions that have made for research that was not helpful in 
developing a social service program. Equally serious, possibly more 
so, is the belief that research should be kept ‘‘pure” by divorcing it 
from action or any thought of action. That is to say, any considera- 
tion of the use that can or will be made of the facts to be collected 
or analyzed violates the good name of the research. Obviously, if 
this view prevails, it is only as the subconscious assumes the role of 
guidance denied to the conscious that research becomes fruitful in 
getting relevant information. 

Another opinion that has been important during the fifty years we 
are reviewing is that expressed by the motto engraved in stone on the 
building of the University of Chicago dedicated to research in the 
social sciences. “If you cannot measure, your knowledge is meager 
and unsatisfactory.” Certainly no one today would question the 
contribution that the use of quantitative methods has mide to re- 
search regarding social problems. But a blind worship of those meth- 
ods means an undesirable limitation of our research. For, perhaps 
unfortunately, some of the facts needed for the development of sound 
programs do not lend themselves to exact measurement or even to 
being counted by any technical methods known today. 
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This limitation of the field of research, unfortunate as it is, is 
possibly less serious than another effect of undue worship of method. 
Some workers refuse to limit their field of study and still insist on 
using quantitative methods. They produce results stated in quanti- 
tative terms, and analyzed sometimes with the most elaborate and 
refined of the tools of the statistician, that are at best meaningless 
for the data on which they are working and often actually mislead- 
ing. They may be misleading by giving a false impression of exacti- 
tude where the thing we most need to remember is the inexact char- 
acter of our knowledge. Or they may actually run counter to all 
other evidence, so that following them would lead us in the direction 
we do not choose to go. 

Is it fanciful to attach still other significance to the presence of 
the words of an eminent physicist on the temple of research in the 
social sciences? Or does it in truth suggest that research in relation 
to social problems should be modeled on that of the physical sci- 
ences? And does this not mean that its goal should be the discovery 
of fundamental laws of eternal validity to be expressed in the most 
abstract form possible? At any rate, whatever its derivation, this 
opinion about the goal .or social research has had a certain cur- 
rency. The necessary ef ect is to belittle such collection and analysis 
of facts as does not either lead to this result or take a step in that 
direction. But the facts needed for immediate action are frequently 
not in this category. Pursuit of this goal, therefore, may lead to the 
neglect of the facts needed for the social service program, or it may 
even lead to a statement that is injurious to that program. A single 
example may make this clear. The development of the best possible 
formula for predicting success on parole would tell you only how 
many times in ten thousand you would succeed and how many times 
you would fail if parole was based on factors indicated. But such 
facts would be of slight value to the administrator of a parole pro- 
gram. His concern is not with an insurance system, where all that 
matters is the group and errors may cancel each other. His concern 
is with the individual delinquent, to whom he may render grave in- 
justice if he focuses his attention on the ten thousand rather than on 
the one. The acceptance of the formula, therefore, might not im- 
prove but injure the program, 
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Such, then, are the more important opinions regarding the char- 
acter and function of research holding sway in the intellectual world 
in the last fifty years which have offered obstacles to the develop- 
ment of that factual body of information needed for the guidance of 
the social service program in its wider as well as its narrower phase. 
How much they have impeded progress cannot be known. It may be 
that too much attention has been paid to them in relation to their 
total effect—for certainly the last fifty years have witnessed a phe- 
nomenal growth in the accumulation of useful knowledge in the field 
with which we are concerned. 

A catalogue of the useful facts available today that were not avail- 
able fifty years ago would be longer and possibly more tiresome than 
the famous catalogue of ships which worried the schoolboy of former 
generations in his study of the classics. It is necessary to mention 
only a few to make us realize how much progress has been made. 
Fifty years ago, for example, we did not know how many babies 
were born into this world alive in any but a handful of our states. 
We did not know how many of those born survived the first year of 
life. We had little or no information about the housing of the great 
masses of our people, about wage rates and hours of iabor, about 
family incomes, about fluctuations in employment and unemploy- 
ment, about children employed in factory, mine, or field, about wom- 
en working outside their own homes. We could make only the wild- 
est guesses about the number of families receiving aid from public 
authorities or private agencies, or the number of youngsters con- 
victed of ‘‘crime’’ and detained in county jails or sentenced to pris- 
ons. The list is already long, and it could be extended many times 
over. But a word of caution should be uttered before we grow too 
complacent about what has been accomplished. Our knowledge of 
the facts listed is indeed far superior today to what it was fifty years 
ago. But it is still far from perfect; there is hardly an item on the 
list—or, indeed, on any list that could be drawn—about which we 
must not confess that our knowledge is approximate rather than ex- 
act, or fragmentary rather than complete. 

Ways and means of improving the accuracy of the facts we have 
and of covering larger areas must still be sought. It would not be 
profitable to conduct this search here however. It may be profitable 
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to turn to some of the factors responsible for the increase of our 
knowledge, with special attention to the part the universities have 
played. And perhaps it will not be inappropriate to take more than 
passing note of the contributions of the University of Chicago, whose 
fiftieth anniversary we are celebrating. 

First of the factors in importance, surely, is the growing aware- 
ness of and interest in social problems and the field of social welfare. 
Here, certainly, the universities have played a leading role. When 
this University was founded, enough interest had been manifested 
in these problems and enough recognition of the social sciences as 
appropriate concerns of institutions of higher learning to justify the 
inclusion of three professors in this field in the outstanding faculty 
gathered together by President Harper.' The total number of Uni- 
versity students, however, and indeed the total number of students 
in all the colleges and universities of the country was but a fraction 
of the student body of today. And of these a very small fraction had 
the opportunity to study social sciences, and an even smaller fraction 
took advantage of it. For prestige value still clung to the study of 
ancient languages, and those who broke away went in largest num- 
bers to the natural sciences. The growth in the numbers within the 
universities, both students and faculty, giving their attention to 
social studies is one of the marked developments of this half-century. 
Such an increase was both cause and effect of the growing interest 
outside academic walls, but its importance can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. 

Another development in the educational world starting outside the 
universities and only taken over by them in the last decades has 
been the growth of schools of social work. At first most of those 
schools were preoccupied with training for the daily tasks, and few 
if any imposed educational standards for their students that prom- 
ised much for the development of research. But they marked the 
beginnings of an educational experiment which has had pronounced 
effects. It has changed not only the character of the interest in social 
studies but the method of studying social problems. Hence it has 


1 These were J. Laurence Laughlin, professor of political economy; Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, professor of political science; Albion W. Small, professor of social sciences, later 
professor of sociology. 
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fostered the development of the body of knowledge so badly needed. 
An important landmark in this history is the year when the Univer- 
sity of Chicago took over the old School of Civics and Philanthropy. 
It is, perhaps, not modest, but certainly not far from the truth, to 
claim that this marked the beginning of real professional education 
for the social services. That meant a number of things that were im- 
portant for research. It meant, first of all, that if students were to 
be given professional education, materials must be assembled for 
their use. The facts about the organization and administration of 
our great public services, buried in dust-covered pamphlets and re- 
ports, must be brought to light and analyzed. The achievements of 
Miss Breckinridge, Miss Edith Abbott, and Miss Grace Abbott in 
this field of research have been justly acclaimed. It meant, further, 
that a body of students with special interest in the welfare programs 
were learning of the contributions research could make to their pro- 
grams. Some of them, indeed, would go forth to swell the ranks of 
research workers gathering the information needed for further prog- 
ress. A larger number would be engaged in utilizing the results of 
research already available and demanding facts and more facts to 
perfect their services. Surely an important contribution to research; 
for here, as elsewhere, demand calls forth supply. 

It is tempting to linger on the contributions of our School and 
other schools of social service which likewise have now been estab- 
lished on a professional basis. But other developments call for recog- 
nition. 

No one can review the progress of the last decades in research 
without being struck by the increase of organizations engaged in this 
pursuit. Attention has already been called to the growth of the so- 
cial science faculties within universities, and perhaps it may go with- 
out saying that this has meant an increased attention to research in 
this field. Certainly such has been the case. But this probably has 
not been the most conspicuous development. The growth of founda- 
tions and independent research organizations, with funds and per- 
sonnel devoted to the study of social problems, is fully as striking. 
It is still true, of course, that the funds of the foundations go more 
largely to other fields than to social sciences and that the social serv- 
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ices as such get only a few crumbs from the table. Still the develop- 
ment cannot be ignored. . 

The great growth in organizations for research purposes, however, 
has come in governmental agencies. Within the federal government 
alone the last half-century has witnessed the establishment of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Children’s Bureau, the Women’s 
Bureau, the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the Social Security 
Board—all concerned primarily, at least in their inception, with col- 
lecting facts that are important in planning the social service pro- 
gram. Over in the Treasury, likewise, the Marine Hospital Service 
became the Public Health Service and had research functions added 
to it. And in the Department of Agriculture the Bureau of Home 
Economics was created to study problems some of which are clearly 
within the purview of the social workers. Nor was the creation of 
these bureaus the whole story. The increase in their resources within 
the last two decades has been a major factor in making available 
the body of factual material on which sound program-building and 
operation must depend. 

These bureaus have not been of equal importance for the social 
services. The Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics of the Social Security Board have been more closely and 
directly concerned with our problems. Of the two, the Children’s 
Bureau deserves special attention. Established almost twenty-five 
years earlier, it led the way in recognizing the contribution that 
workers trained in the schools of social work could make to its re- 
search. Indeed, from its earliest days down to the present it has been 
manned largely by graduates from these schools, and the three out- 
standing women who have served as its chief have always worked in 
close co-operation with the schools. This has not only affected the 
character and focus of its research work but has provided a valuable 
stimulus to the schools to offer the type of education that would 
equip their graduates for research positions. 

But, more than this, the women who guided the Children’s Bu- 
reau had always in mind that research was only a tool. It-was im- 
portant to them to know the facts but even more important to use 
them. And they saw with clear vision that no agency was so well 
equipped to use them as the one that had had the interest and fore- 
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thought to collect them. Discovery of the facts about child labor led 
to a plan for its control to be administered by the Children’s Bu- 
reau; a knowledge of the facts about maternal and infant mortality 
led to a plan for their reduction, again to be administered by the 
Children’s Bureau. Thus the Bureau, created as a research agency 
when the Congress would not have listened to a plan for action by 
the federal government, became an agency whose administrative 
functions are quite as important as its research activities. Thus it 
showed not only by precept but by example how research could be 
used to develop the social services. It has provided a living illustra- 
tion of the advantages of a close union between administration and 
research. 

Today, fortunately, the Children’s Bureau is not the only illus- 
tration of this value. Indeed, one of the most helpful developments 
of the last decade has been the recognition by administrative agen- 
cies that they needed the services of research divisions. The Social 
Security Board, created to perform a large administrative task, pro- 
vided from the outset for a research bureau as one of its constituent 
parts. But even that did not provide the close connection with ad- 
ministration that was desired. It is significant that the original in- 
dependent Bureau of Research and Statistics has now been largely 
broken up, and the research activities put under the various admin- 
istrative divisions, the Bureau of Public Assistance, the Bureau of 
Employment Security, etc. 

Nor is it in the federal government alone that the value of research 
to administrative agencies is being recognized. The states, too, in the 
development of their programs stimulated by the Social Security 
Act are providing for research bureaus in connection with their ad- 
ministrative agencies. Some of these, to be sure, are hardly worthy 
the name of research bureaus, and the tie-up with administration is 
often more formal than real. But as signs for the future they are 
hopeful. Recognition of the principle has been achieved—there re- 
mains the task of working it out so that the union will bear fruit. 

On the whole, the accomplishments of the last fifty years in the 
field of research relating to the social services are impressive. This 
is true whether we look at the body of information available today 
and unknown fifty years ago or whether we turn our attention to the 
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developments which have made for research in this field. The latter 
surely are the more significant, as they are continuing, and even at a 
fiftieth anniversary the future is more important than the past. 
They do, indeed, give hope that the achievements of the next half- 
century will be such that in retrospect the one just ended will seem 
insignificant rather than impressive. 

But it is impossible to close on this note of unalloyed optimism. 
If research is to have its chance to make its potential contribution to 
the social services, there are still obstacles which must be overcome 
and which must be recognized. The opinions discussed at an earlier 
point are still with us and still exert some influence. The union be- 
tween administration and research, as already noted, is in some 
places merely formal. But, perhaps more important than either of 
these, our social services themselves are still too largely manned by 
untrained or inadequately trained workers whose ability to use the 
results of research and hence whose interest in demanding and sup- 
porting expenditures for research is limited. Certainly progress has 
been made in equipping the social services with professional workers; 
certainly more is to be expected. But there are still obstacles to be 
overcome—low salaries in many places, residence requirements 
which have no relation to ability to perform the work, and a lack of 
recognition of the value of professional education by persons in 
strategic positions. Moreover, the schools of social work, valuable as 
their contribution has been and will surely continue to be, are trying 
to perform a Herculean task on a beggar’s pittance. The total 
budget for the thirty-nine schools with some eight thousand students 
annually runs around two million dollars. Obviously, if they are to 
provide real professional training for the large number of workers 
needed in administrative as well as research positions, they must be 
more adequately supported. They need to increase the numbers and 
to improve the quality of their faculty, in order that their course 
offerings may be of richer content and their own contributions in 
actual research may be increased. They need to attract an increasing 
number of outstanding students with the intellectual capacities for 
research. They need to keep those students for a longer period of 
time if they are to go forth with the knowledge of the field and the 
technical skill that is needed for modern research. It is a shocking 
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commentary that in the academic year 1939-40 (the last year for 
which figures were available), only six students left schools of social 
work with the Ph.D. degree, and four of those from the University 
of Chicago. It is not that this degree is important in itself, but it does 
stand for a mastery of knowledge and an intellectual attainment 
that are important in the field of research. Until more schools can 
offer work leading to this degree, until they can attract and hold stu- 
dents with the capacities for it, their potential contribution to the 
research field will not be realized. And until it is, the contribution 
that research can make to the development of the social services 
will be unsatisfactory. 

These facts are important enough to prevent unqualified opti- 
mism as we look to the future. They are not enough to justify a mood 
of discouragement. Rather, they serve as a challenge to remind us 
that all the obstacles have not been conquered in the last fifty years, 
that there is still work to be done if the social services are to go for- 
ward to their goal. They but remind us of a well-known truth—the 
future will never take care of itself; it will be what we make it. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











NEW FRONTIERS OF HEALTH AND WELFARE* 


MARTHA M. ELIOT, M.D. 


URING the last fifty years, set off today by the history of 
iD this University, the frontiers of our knowledge and per- 
formance in the fields of health and welfare have been 
opened up in successive stages decade by decade. These have been 
perhaps the most productive years in the history of medicine and 
public health and the social sciences. Research has pushed forward 
the boundaries of knowledge in the basic sciences, in diseases of the 
individual, and in the social disorders of the community with a speed 
that is truly phenomenal. It has brought forth facts and methods of 
treatment which are today tools for the practitioners of the arts of 
medicine and social service. During these fifty years, too, there has 
gradually emerged from small beginnings made in the previous quar- 
ter-century a clearer concept of the responsibility of public authori- 
ties for the provision and administration of health and social services 
and of the right of all to access to resources that will make possible a 
decent standard of living. Concomitantly with the development of 
improved methods for the organization and operation of privately 
supported effort there have been established ever broadening policies 
for the public administration of funds appropriated by governments 
and recognition of the necessity for federal, state, and local participa- 
tion in programs for the improvement of public health and public 
welfare. To be sure, there are still those who cling to the old Eliza- 
bethan poor law practice of placing full responsibility for the stand- 
ards and financing of direct relief upon the localities. The break- 
down of this method, however, during the years of the recent great 
economic depression has shown the necessity of developing nation- 
wide programs which can only be established through federal and 
state participation in aid to local units. 
In this concept of state and federal responsibility for the health 
and social welfare of the people, a new frontier has been opened up; 


* A paper read at one of the Fiftieth Anniversary Symposiums of the University of 
Chicago, September 22, 1941. 
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large clearings have already been made, and sizable settlements have 
been established, but beyond these settlements there is still a great 
wilderness into which pioneers must continue to penetrate. The prai- 
rie-wagon approach is no longer sufficient. The frontier must be 
pushed forward to new lines by modern means of transport. The 
barriers which are now being built against suffering as a result of 
unemployment, old age, and dependency must be further strength- 
ened; the programs of public health and welfare must be broadened 
to include the provision of medical care. The nation-wide plans for 
unemployment compensation, old age and survivors insurance, aid 
to the aged, to dependent children, to the blind, are laying perma- 
nent foundations for still broader programs of social security and 
public welfare in which federal and state governments will assume 
their appropriate responsibilities. The recognition by the drafters of 
the Social Security Act that a more effective nation-wide program 
of public health and a broader plan of maternal and child-health 
services are essential to social security is being justified. 

In pushing forward these frontiers of health and welfare, we have, 
however, been slow to make full use of available knowledge and ex- 
perience. Today we have knowledge which, if applied, would go a 
long way toward assuring improved health and social well-being; we 
have the experience of other nations to evaluate and use; we have our 
own growing body of experience in organization and administration. 
What is needed is the courage and the will to go forward to establish 
a solid new front, to fill up the gaps in the application of our present 
knowledge, to push ahead with research to gain new knowledge. 

In the urge to relieve suffering on any one of several fronts, such as 
housing, nutrition, or medical care, the basic economic issue of pro- 
viding for a decent standard of living is often lost sight of, as is the 
necessity of making available on equal terms to all the people certain 
services basic to health or general welfare. We here today must rec- 
ognize the fundamental importance to health and welfare of the 
underlying economic problems of wages, of equal opportunity for 
minority groups, of migrancy and the settlement laws, of produc- 
tion and distribution of the essential foods, and of financing and dis- 
tribution of medical care. 
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To recognize these economic problems as basic in relation to 
health and medical care and social welfare is, however, not to say 
that little or no effort should be made to solve the immediate social 
and medical problems while we wait for an economic millennium. To 
do so would be to look at the total problem from one angle only and 
to fail to recognize the effect which sickness and social maladjust- 
ment have on man’s power to produce, on his ability to earn. The 
story of the progress in preventive and curative medicine and in our 
understanding of the meaning of social situations and psychological 
reactions could be told in terms of economic gain, in lives saved, in 
time on the job, in goods produced. 

There can be no question that the decade starting in 1930 will go 
down in history as the most important decade to date in the field of 
public welfare in the United States. Programs have been developed 
which were hardly dreamed of fifty years ago. Public welfare has 
emerged from small, inadequate, and often inconsequential pro- 
grams to a great network of federal, state, and local public welfare 
activities. Federal grants-in-aid, federal work programs, state pub- 
lic welfare departments, and local public welfare agencies form a 
complex and ever expanding picture of society’s concern for those 
who need help and practical measures to insure that help. 

Fifty years ago private agencies dominated the social welfare 
scene. Public welfare practice was based largely upon the English 
poor laws transplanted to this country during the period when our 
states were English colonies. Though the standards of private relief 
agencies were low, those of the public agencies were worse. The pub- 
lic attitude to those in need was based on the idea that the poor de- 
served to be poor and that the industrious and worthy deserved 
wealth, prosperity, and security. Relatively little consideration was 
given to the indignities to which human beings were subjected when 
forced to seek charity. Relief was largely in the hands of the charity 
organization societies, whose leaders believed that it was not possible 
for public poor relief agencies to develop adequate public social serv- 
ices. The influence of this group was profound and carried over far 
into the twentieth century. 

During the past, large sections of our population have been in- 
secure and have lived in poverty, or the fear of poverty, largely be- 
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cause of four major factors—unemployment, old age, absence of the 
wage-earner from the family group, and sickness, especially the 
chronic types. 

Unemployment due either to “‘bad times” or to sickness has been 
the greatest fear of the vast majority of American wage-earners since 
the industrial revolution. The United States has had a major de- 
pression every ten or fifteen years. For every two years of prosperity 
there has been at least one of depression, unemployment, and great 
suffering among the masses of our people. Unemployment due to 
sickness is perennial. During the last fifty years efforts to solve these 
problems have resulted until recently in only minor alleviation of 
distress. Depression has always been accompanied by great suffer- 
ing. Private agencies and the inadequate public services attempted 
to alleviate the most acute symptoms and approached the problem 
on the basis of the individual case rather than on any broad com- 
munity or state or national basis. 

The developments of the last ten years have greatly changed this 
situation. Today we see a network of local, state, and federal agen- 
cies concerned with solving the problem of providing for the unem- 
ployed. The process of change from local to state and finally to fed- 
eral responsibility was slow and did not become really effective until 
more than three years after the depression of 1929 began. With the 
establishment of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration in 
1933, the first large program of federal aid was undertaken and car- 
ried forward with amazing success, considering the conditions under 
which it had to be operated for more than two years. The program of 
its predecessor, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, limited as 
it was to loans to states, had helped to tide over the situation but did 
not begin to meet the total need. With the establishment of that 
very evanescent program, the Civil Works Administration, there was 
introduced the first large-scale federal work plan for the relief of 
unemployment, to be continued later under the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. The federal government is continuing to provide work 
for those in need through the Work Projects Administration, the 
National Youth Administration, and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. In spite of the vicissitudes through which these federal pro- 
grams have passed, the responsibility of the federal government for 
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the welfare of the unemployed has been clearly recognized and ac- 
cepted. Precedents for federal participation in direct relief, as well 
as work programs, have been set which will have significance for all 
time. 

With the passage of the Federal Employment Service Act, estab- 
lishing the United States Employment Service, with its network of 
local public employment offices, and of the Social Security Act, with 
its provisions for unemployment compensation, permanent and con- 
structive plans for preventing unemployment and alleviating its 
effects when it does occur were put into operation. These programs 
are making available knowledge of who the unemployed are and 
where the labor shortages and surpluses are, and major attempts are 
being made to bring together the man and the job. 

There is still, however, a long way to go in meeting all the prob- 
lems of the unemployed. There are still frontiers to be explored. The 
unemployment compensation provisions of the Social Security Act 
should be broadened and strengthened; provision should be made to 
include compensation for loss of wages during unemployment due to 
sickness or disability. This is an urgent need today and one that 
would arouse little if any resistance from those opposed to health in- 
surance. A flexible federal works program that will contract or ex- 
pand depending on economic conditions will continue to be needed. 
Provision should be made for federal participation in a program of 
direct relief of those who do not come under the present public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act. The needs of migrant 
workers and the liberalization of settlement laws are problems re- 
quiring immediate action. Public employment services should be 
strengthened, and greater opportunities for vocational guidance and 
training should be made available. 

In addition to unemployment, a second great factor resulting in 
insecurity has been old age. The history of the care of the aged in 
this country during the larger part of the past half-century is that of 
almshouses and county poor farms, of the suffering that often re- 
sulted when old persons found themselves dependent upon sons or 
daughters with growing families and too little income for all. 

Today we are attacking this problem vigorously. The increased 
proportion of the population at the upper age levels resulting in 
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recent years from lowered birth rate and prolongation of life makes 
such an attack essential not only to provide for the aged but to con- 
serve family resources which rightfully should be expended for care 
of children. The Social Security Act provides old age insurance for 
those persons who have worked and contributed out of their earnings 
so that in their old age they may receive a regular monthly benefit. 
Furthermore, the old age assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act help materially in the case of hundreds of thousands of old people 
who are ineligible for the benefits from the insurance provisions. 
Recent liberalization of old age insurance to include provision for 
widows and children of those insured has increased the benefits of 
this part of the act considerably. Further liberalization may be 
looked for in the future. 

A third factor that makes for insecurity in a very considerable 
group of our population is the absence of the normal wage-earner 
from the family. The social problem that is presented when support 
for a family is no longer provided because of death or prolonged sick- 
ness, desertion, or imprisonment of the wage-earner is one that can 
be singled out from other relief situations and given special atten- 
tion, not because the need is any greater than that of the family 
where the wage-earner is unemployed but because the need for sup- 
port from public assistance funds is more likely to be protracted and 
because long-time care of children is usually involved. In the past 
such a situation often resulted in breaking up the family, finding 
work for the mother, and placing the children in an institution or a 
foster-home. 

The enactment by state legislatures of mothers’ aid laws was the 
first step taken by public authorities toward singling out a specific 
group of recipients of public assistance for special consideration. 
Under these laws standards of relief were based on meeting needs 
over a long time. The level of assistance so provided has in many 
states set a standard considerably above general relief, and to some 
extent has helped to raise the general level of relief. Today, under 
the aid-to-dependent-children provisions of the Social Security Act, 
home care is made possible for hundreds of thousands of children in 
their own homes or in the homes of relatives. All the states but seven 
now co-operate with the federal government in providing this aid, 
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and it is expected that three of these will participate shortly. Recent 
amendments (1939) increased the proportion of the federal contribu- 
tion, but the maximum amount of the individual grant on which the 
federal government’s contribution is based needs to be increased to 
make provision for the mother as well as for the children and to 
bring the total family allowance more into line with the relatively 
liberal allowance to the aged. 

The need for a continuing program of federal aid to the states for 
general public assistance is widely recognized. It should not be 
thought of as another “category” of care but as the foundation pro- 
gram of general assistance, with certain defined groups or categories 
selected for assistance of a specified character. The selection of such 
groups should be based on the existence of special circumstances, 
such as situations where there is need for continued assistance over a 
long period of time during which the aid should be relatively stable 
in amount and at a level that will provide for an adequate standard 
of living; or situations in which special items must be added to the 
budget, for example, to provide, for the blind or for the diabetic or 
other persons suffering from chronic illness, special treatment, the 
cost of which is not provided through an insurance scheme or other 
public service. Aid to families with children deprived of the normal 
wage-earner over a long period of time is a separate type of service, 
not only because of its duration but also because of the necessity of 
assuring provision for the special needs of children at a level fully 
adequate to allow for growth and development and proper upbring- 
ing. It goes without saying that for all children in families receiving 
public assistance the level of aid should be such as to provide ade- 
quate food, shelter, and medical care. The necessity of pushing for- 
ward in the large area of general relief should result not in the discard 
of categories but in their inclusion in a broad, co-ordinated program 
of public aid. The existence of certain categories of assistance today 
should not, on the other hand, delay the advances needed in the field 
of general relief. 

The fourth large cause of insecurity in the lives of people, probably 
the largest except in times of economic depression, is sickness. Meas- 
ures for the protection of the public health and for the promotion of 
the health of mothers and children have been made a part of our 
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social security program. As yet, however, no broad provision has 
been made for the medical care of persons who are sick or for com- 
pensation for loss of wages due to sickness. Today we still have the 
situation where a large proportion of people receive inadequate medi- 
cal care. Physicians with knowledge and skill and people who are 
sick cannot get together because of a lack of the wherewithal to buy 
care or of public facilities to provide it. It is well known that, as 
income goes down, the incidence of disease increases and the amount 
of medical care received decreases. Furthermore, the practice of 
medicine is one thing; the arrangement under which care may be 
provided is another. The former is in the jurisdiction of the medical 
practitioner; the latter is an economic problem for the entire com- 
munity. We must not confuse these issues as we seek to find ways to 
provide better care. 

Today thousands of people in this country are less efficient than 
they should be; thousands of children are not growing satisfactorily 
because they are not receiving food in adequate quantity or quality. 
Deficiencies in diet are resulting in manifest disease or in conditions 
just below the level of clinical recognition which make for physical 
inefficiency and lack of alertness or, in children, for poor growth and 
sluggish mentality. The newer knowledge of nutrition has opened 
the way to the elimination of these deficiency diseases. Their actual 
elimination will depend on two factors: education in what to eat and 
ability to obtain the necessary foods. 

During the last fifty years knowledge in the science and art of 
medicine and public health and human nutrition has been acquired 
piecemeal, usually after long and arduous research and after experi- 
ment in the application and use of new facts. A new fact is dis- 
covered—as, for instance, the bacterial cause of some disease, the 
phenomenon of immunity, the usefulness of Roentgen rays, the effect 
of ultraviolet light on the growth of bone, of orange juice in the cure 
of scurvy, arsenic in the cure of syphilis, sulfapyridine in the cure of 
pneumonia—and a whole new world is opened up for the diagnosis, 
treatment, and control of disease. The practice of medicine has been 
completely revolutionized. Diseases are prevented and cured today 
which in the 1890’s would surely have been thought to be incurable. 
Infant mortality has been reduced at least two-thirds; life-expec- 
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tancy at birth has increased from around forty-three years to more 
than sixty-two years. Death from diphtheria is now a relatively mi- 
nor item in the total list of causes of death. Tuberculosis is seventh 
on the list, whereas it used to be first; typhoid fever is essentially 
wiped out in places where formerly it had been rampant; scurvy is 
relatively rare; and rickets is much less common and less severe. 
Today we have knowledge of how to cure syphilis, how to prevent 
pellagra, how to control and prevent many industrial diseases, how 
to reduce the mortality and morbidity associated with pregnancy 
and childbirth, and how to treat with increasing success certain types 
of mental disease. Though the science and art of medical diagnosis 
and treatment have risen to a height scarcely dreamed of fifty years 
ago, there are still great areas in which the causes and cures of disease 
are unknown and which account for widespread sickness, infirmity, 
and premature death. Notable among these are certain chronic dis- 
eases of middle life, malignancy, and certain forms of mental disease. 

During this same period the art of modern surgery has been per- 
fected through the skill and resourcefulness of surgeons and other 
technical workers. Experience in the war of 1914-18 gave great im- 
petus to special types of work, as plastic and orthopedic surgery, sur- 
gery of the brain and chest. Other surgical procedures have likewise 
been developed. With the introduction of asepsis and the develop- 
ment of research in the use of anesthetics, X-ray, and radium, rapid 
progress has been made in making surgery safer and more successful. 

Largely as the result of the growth of surgery as a major branch of 
medicine, the modern hospital with its operating rooms and labora- 
tories and the hospital-trained nurse came into existence. The use- 
fulness of the hospital for the care of persons who were sick but not 
in need of surgery was soon apparent. Fifty years ago the hospital 
was beginning to take on the role of diagnostic and medical service 
center and had become the recognized training and experience center 
for physicians and nurses. Pharmacists had been added early to the 
staff, and, with the increasing knowledge of chemical and X-ray 
methods of diagnosis and treatment, there came the introduction of 
still other workers—laboratory and X-ray technicians and dieticians. 
Early in the twentieth century recognition was given to the social 
component of medical care by the addition of medical-social workers 
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to hospital and outpatient clinic staffs. The medical-social worker 
sought to recognize the social causes and complications of disease 
just as the physician sought the physical causes. On a hospital staff 
the services of physician, nurse, social worker, and laboratory tech- 
nician were shown to be interdependent. 

Today the general hospital and its outpatient clinic are indis- 
pensable to the practice of good medicine and surgery; in rural com- 
munities they should be the center of medical practice. In those com- 
munities where general hospitals do not exist or are not accessible 
within reasonable distance the quality and scope of medical care are 
seriously limited. The physicians who must serve such a community 
are handicapped not only in the way they can serve their patients 
but in their ability to keep abreast of new developments in their art, 
which comes from contact with other physicians organized into a 
responsible hospital and outpatient clinic staff. 

Though the general public or voluntary (nonprofit) hospital, with 
its outpatient department, is still the most important medical service 
organization, there have been developing in recent years other forms 
of privately organized medical service to facilitate the efforts of the 
medical practitioner and to make it possible for the patient to obtain 
the necessary diagnostic services and consultations with greater ease 
and, in some cases, at less cost. I refer to the development of so- 
called “group clinics” organized by physicians, to the prepayment 
hospital and medical care plans organized by consumers, or to a com- 
bination of the two types of service. Organizations of this sort reach 
but a relatively small group in the population and in all cases only 
those who are able to pay for care. 

During these fifty years the responsibility assumed by public 
authorities for the provision of general medical care has been limited 
almost entirely to care of the poor, and in many jurisdictions the 
recipient has been required to take the pauper’s oath. Medical care 
of the poor has been generally a local responsibility. Some jurisdic- 
tions have provided care through public hospitals and clinics, and a 
larger number have purchased care for the poor from voluntary hos- 
pitals and clinics; some jurisdictions have provided for home care of 
the sick through employment of salaried physicians, and some 
through payment of physicians on a per-visit basis. The quality of 
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public care has varied greatly. Certain outstanding plans could be 
described under which the best possible care has been rendered 
through municipal or county hospitals and clinics and through well- 
organized public or private agencies providing services for home care. 
In other jurisdictions care is provided by public agencies only in 
emergencies and often is inadequate in both quality and quantity. 
In many communities, especially in small cities and rural areas, nei- 
ther public nor voluntary outpatient clinics exist at all, and any indi- 
vidual who is unable to pay for medical care is forced to depend upon 
the charity of the local doctor or go without care. 

The influence of the medical-care program that was established 
under the F.E.R.A. in July, 1933, is still felt. Through it the general 
public policy that medical care is one of the major elements to be 
considered in any public assistance program was clearly established. 
In a few states financial participation by the state in providing medi- 
cal care and state-wide standards of care has been continued until 
the present time. In many localities, however, medical care is still 
given only in emergencies and only to those eligible for other forms 
of public assistance. 

In 1935 under the Social Security Act one small program of federal 
grants-in-aid to states for medical care was established—namely, the 
program of services to crippled children. This program is not limited 
to the poor but is available to any children in need of care. The re- 
cipients of care often come from families who are otherwise self-sup- 
porting but whose income is not such that they can bear the long and 
heavy cost of this type of care. Under this program policies are being 
worked out that relate to public administration of a medical-care 
plan, including the social problems that are involved and the main- 
tenance of a high quality of care. 

In 1938 it was estimated by the President’s Interdepartmental 
Committee To Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities and its 
Technical Committee on Medical Care that for approximately one- 
third of the population medical care was inadequate in scope, qual- 
ity, or amount. The inadequacies were found to be due partly to 
inability of the people to pay the cost and partly to the lack or in- 
adequacy of medical and public health service available. The fault 
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lay, the Committee believed, not in a lack of knowledge and skill in 
how to prevent or cure disease but in the lack of an organized plan to 
make care available to all the people. The committee recommended 
to the National Health Conference that some method of financing 
care should be developed that would distribute costs among groups 
of people and over periods of time, either through general taxation or 
through contributions from beneficiaries in an insurance plan or 
through both methods. The committee further recommended the ex- 
pansion of the public health and maternal and child-health programs 
under the Social Security Act and the construction of hospitals and 
their maintenance from public funds with contributions toward their 
cost from the federal government. 

As a result of a long series of studies and an increasing understand- 
ing of the interrelationship of sickness and income, wider recognition 
is being given today to the right of every individual to good medical 
care provided through channels that do not subject him to indigni- 
ties because he is unable to pay any or all of the current cost of pri- 
vate care. The right of the people to protection by government from 
the spread of communicable disease has been accepted for much 
more than the half-century with which we are concerned. At first 
this concept included qnly the responsibility of public health authori- 
ties to deal with certain environmental factors and the movement of 
people known to be suffering from infectious disease. Later it came 
to include the right of government to require individual protection 
against certain infections. Still later, and increasingly within the 
past half-century, government responsibility for the public health 
has been expanded to provide opportunity for general health super- 
vision of children, protection against certain preventable diseases, 
and to a limited extent restoration to health where correctible physi- 
cal conditions were found. The control and cure of tuberculosis on 
an individual basis are now accepted as the responsibility of govern- 
ment, as is the control and cure of venereal disease. 

During these fifty years much of our knowledge of sanitary science 
has developed and with it improved methods of public health admin- 
istration. The physician who specializes in public health, the nurse 
who is trained for full-time work in the public health field, the sani- 
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tary engineer, the specialist in maternal and child-health service, in 
tuberculosis or venereal disease control, are all public health per- 
sonnel familiar enough today but wholly unknown fifty years ago. 

The assumption by public health authorities of responsibility for 
individual health has been slow, owing largely to lack of public inter- 
est and demand and to the positive effort made by members of the 
medical profession to keep it in the hands of private enterprise. Pub- 
lic welfare authorities, on the other hand, have been freer than have 
health authorities to provide medical care to individuals because 
their clientele is limited to those eligible for other forms of public 
assistance. For those above this level, public hospitals have been 
able to establish somewhat more liberal policies because of the recog- 
nized inability of these persons to pay the relatively high cost of 
hospital care. 

With the passage of the Social Security Act (1935) and the Vene- 
real Disease Control Act (1938) the position of public health authori- 
ties toward the assumption of wider responsibilities has changed to 
some extent. Under the stimulus of the federal grants-in-aid the 
number of local public health units organized in counties or districts 
under a full-time health officer has doubled, environmental sanita- 
tion has been greatly developed, and control of tuberculosis and 
other communicable diseases has gone forward. Services of public 
health nurses and physicians have been made available through 
clinics and conferences to an ever increasing number of mothers and 
children. Demonstrations of well-organized and well-staffed pro- 
grams of more or less complete maternity care have been established 
in a few counties or in limited districts. In recent years maternal 
mortality has been reduced nearly one-third—the first major reduc- 
tion since the establishment of the birth-registration area in 1915. 
Infant mortality, already on the downgrade for the previous fifteen 
years, has been reduced still further. 

With all this progress there are still more than a quarter of all the 
counties without even one public health nurse to serve the rural 
families. In only 22 per cent of the rural counties are child-health 
conferences held on a regular monthly basis by local health authori- 
ties; prenatal clinics, in only 18 per cent. Full-time county health 
units have been established in less than half of the counties. The 
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number of rural counties where a reasonably complete maternity 
care program and program of child-health supervision exist on a 
county-wide program is small. The establishment of a full-time 
county health unit does not mean that medical and nursing supervi- 
sion of children and pregnant women will automatically follow. Re- 
cent reports show that only 43 per cent of these full-time health 
services in counties include child-health clinics and that only 39 per 
cent include prenatal clinics. 

All this goes to show that we are still pioneering in rural health 
service, as in the provision of medical care. The frontier struggle in 
which we are engaged will not cease until it becomes finally clear to 
the public and their representatives in local, state, and federal gov- 
ernments, to leaders in the medical and social work professions, to 
leaders in the fields of public welfare and public health (1) that ade- 
quate medical care is as essential to our democratic life as are ade- 
quate food, housing, and the other elements of a decent standard of 
living; (2) that government must assume increasing responsibility 
for a broad program of curative medical service that will reach all in 
need, as well as for nation-wide coverage of the preventive services 
and other public health measures; and (3) that preventive and cura- 
tive medical service cannot be separated functionally or acministra- 
tively if the service is to be really effective. 

Today, with war abroad and a huge armament-construction pro- 
gram at home, this country is confronted with a situation which may 
interfere materially with future progress in health and social welfare 
unless vigorous action is taken to preserve the gains which have been 
so hardly won in recent years and to press on to the new frontiers of 
service which we recognize ahead. No single element in the defense 
of the rights and liberties of our people is more important than the 
maintenance of the general welfare. Though we have made great 
progress in defining and establishing public responsibility for the 
social security of the people, there are still wide gaps in the total 
program. Today the gaps are made more evident than ever before 
by the needs of the migrant workers and their families seeking jobs 
in the defense program and by the congestion and crowding and the 
inadequacy of health, medical, social, and educational facilities in 
the industrial defense centers. Where a thousand may have been ill 
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equipped with health and social services before the defense program, 
ten thousand may today be living with no more service than the 
thousand had before. Until we as a nation have made possible equal 
opportunity for adequate food, decent housing, education, and medi- 
cal care for all individuals, regardless of economic status, race, or 
other considerations, and have provided for the protection of the 
health and social welfare of the community on a nation-wide basis, 
the frontiers of health and welfare will stand open. There is much to 
be done before they can be declared closed. 


U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WasuincTon, D.C. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PUBLIC SUPPORT OF WELFARE 
FUNCTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES* 


MABEL NEWCOMER 


ELFARE was not regarded as one of the important func- 

\ \ tions of government in this country fifty years ago. 

William Graham Sumner’s philosophy that “poverty is 
the best policy” was widely accepted.’ Only the social reformers— 
whom Sumner regarded as muddleheaded—were insisting that the 
government had any obligation to care for the poor. A democracy 
might offer its people opportunity in the form of free schools and 
free land; but it had no room for weaklings. Sumner’s “forgotten 
man” was the capitalist and taxpayer. 

Government finances reflect clearly the prevailing social philos- 
ophy, and it is only necessary to examine the expenditures reported 
in the 1890 Census to confirm these statements. Concessions were 
made, of course, to obvious necessities. Many states had accepted 
the fundamentals of the English poor law from the beginning of their 
history, and poor relief was a recognized local function if not an im- 
portant one. There were indications, also, that in most states the 
county almshouse, or its equivalent, was no longer regarded as an 
adequate solution for all public welfare problems. An increasing 
number of public institutions was being provided to meet different 
kinds of need. Many states were establishing institutions for the 
insane, the blind, and the deaf. Some states were also providing 
for the unsettled poor, although actual expenditures for this purpose 
were small compared with institutional costs. 

Private philanthropic institutions and agencies were asking for 
public aid and often receiving it. In New York City, for instance, 
the public funds given to private organizations were almost as large 
in the early 1890’s as those spent directly by the city Department 


* A paper read at one of the Fiftieth Anniversary Symposiums of the University of 
Chicago, September 22, 1941. 
*W. G. Sumner, What Social Classes Owe to Each Other (New York, 1883), p. 13. 
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of Charities and Corrections. Similar practices prevailed in other 
large cities and in many states. California was subsidizing public 
and private orphanages alike at the rate of one hundred dollars per 
child. California also had launched upon an ill-considered policy of 
providing old age assistance. This was for institutional care at first, 
but it had been extended by court interpretation to apply to out- 
door relief, and this unexpected development led to large retro- 
active claims for which no appropriation had been made. Moreover, 
the lack of effective audits brought padded claims.? Largely in con- 
sequence of this experiment the state welfare expenditures of Cali- 
fornia exceeded those of any other state in 1890, although half the 
states had a larger population. Old age assistance was abandoned in 
1895, but recent history suggests that the spirit that prompted it 
still prevails in this state. 

Statistics of public welfare expenditures over the last fifty years 
are fragmentary at best; and changing classifications make it difficult 
to compare such figures as there are for different years. However, 
Census publications’ provide sufficient data to make it possible to 
trace important trends even though complete and detailed informa- 
tion is lacking. The term “public welfare” has been used in the fol- 
lowing comparisors to cover all forms of relief—public assistance, 
old age and unemployment benefits, and institutional care, includ- 
ing mental and other hospitals. Soldiers’ pensions and correctional 
institutions have been excluded. This classification has been selected 
because it is better adapted to changing census classifications than 
other acceptable groupings of welfare functions. 

The 1890 Census reports $147,000,000 spent by all levels of gov- 
ernment in this year for “pensions, charities, and gratuities.” This 
is a substantial sum for budgets of the day—nearly one-sixth of all 
government expenditures. All but $40,000,000 of this sum, however, 
was for war veterans, a relatively small and favored group, and the 
residual expenditure for public welfare was only 4.2 per cent of all 
government cost—federal, state, and local. 


2M. A. Chickering, “‘An Early Experiment in State Aid to the Aged, California, 
1883-1895,” Social Service Review, XII (March, 1938), 41. 

3 Wealth, Debt and Taxation; Financial Statistics of States; and Financial Statistics 
of Cities. 
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Expenditures for highways were nearly double welfare expendi- 
tures; school costs were nearly four times as great; and the cost of 
national defense (including soldiers’ pensions) was more than five 
times as great. This should make it clear that welfare was not ac- 
cepted at this time as an important government function. Excep- 
tions should be noted. Some states—notably Illinois, Ohio, and 
California—were spending more than one-third of their revenues for 
welfare. But, except for California, this was not the result of un- 
usual welfare programs. Per capita expenditures for this purpose 
were not large. It was merely an indication of the inactivity of these 
state governments in other spheres. 

In England at this time the proportion of national and local ex- 
penditures allocated to welfare was double that in the United States. 
This may be a reflection of better provision for welfare in England 
or it may be a reflection of the greater need of an industralized na- 
tion. The British population was more than two-thirds urban in 
1890, whereas the population in the United States was two-thirds 
rural; and free land was still available. It does not, of course, follow 
from this that welfare needs in the United States were small. Most 
of the 1890 public welfare expenditures in this country were for in- 
stitutional care. Only one dollar in seven was spent for aid at home. 
In contrast, half the English funds (excluding the cost of mental 
hospitals) were spent for outdoor relief. 

The division of cost in the United States among the different 
levels of government demonstrates that welfare was still a local func- 
tion. The federal contribution was negligible, and state funds pro- 
vided only about one-third of the total. The remaining two-thirds 
came from local tax revenues—mostly from cities and towns, al- 
though county contributions were substantial. 

The welfare services were not generally favored, as were the 
schools, with special funds. Some communities had thought it 
appropriate to devote liquor revenues to charitable purposes. Ohio 
was allocating one-fifth of the proceeds of the liquor license to 
county poor funds. New York City was distributing a part of its 
liquor excise to private charitable organizations. A few states had 
special property-tax levies for the insane, deaf, and blind, or for dis- 
abled or indigent soldiers. But the list is not long. Moreover, 
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grants-in-aid for welfare purposes were few and small. The welfare 
services had no preferred position, 

To what extent private funds supplemented public revenue has 
not been ascertained. The available evidence indicates, however, 
that private funds were substantial, although private welfare work, 
as well as public, was still relatively undeveloped and was often 
limited to members of the churches, labor unions, or secret societies 
providing the assistance. This, in brief, is the story of public welfare 
finance fifty years ago. 

It is unfortunate that available data do not permit tracing the 
effect of the depression years immediately following. Fragmentary 
data indicate, however, that public welfare financing during this 
period lacked the elasticity that characterizes it today. New York 
City public welfare funds increased only 15 per cent between 1890 
and 1894.4 The same inflexibility characterizes the public welfare 
expenditures of other cities for which records have been found for 
these years. Such adjustments as were made to the growing need 
came from private organizations. To illustrate, the New York As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of the Poor quadrupled its 
expenditures in New York City between 1890 and 1894.5 It is esti- 
mated that the combined expenditures of seventy New York City 
charitable organizations increased 4o per cent in a single year be- 
tween 1893 and 1894.° There is evidence, also, of unusual and sub- 
stantial benefits paid out by labor unions in this period. 

The best evidence that no exceptional development of public 
welfare expenditures took place in the 18g0’s is the Census record 
for 1902. Welfare costs more than doubled in the twelve-year period, 
but other costs doubled likewise, and welfare remained with only 
4.5 per cent of the total. In fact, welfare just held its own in public 
expenditures for a period of twenty-five years. Public welfare ex- 
penditures and public expenditures for all other functions combined 
quadrupled in the quarter of a century from 1890 to 1915, and pub- 


4 Annual Reports of the New York City Department of Charities and Corrections. 
5 Annual Reports of the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 


°C. B. Kellogg, ‘Situation in New York City during the Winter of 1893/94,” 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1894 (Boston, 1894), 


Pp. 25. 
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lic welfare’s share of the total remained between 4 and 5 per cent. 
The only change in this period that foreshadowed the developments 
of the next twenty-five years was the increasing share of costs as- 
sumed by state governments. These grew from 35 per cent of the 
total in 1890 to 42 per cent in 1915. State expenditures were pri- 
marily for institutional care, and the share of outdoor relief in pub- 
lic welfare expenditures declined during this period. Outdoor relief 
was primarily the business of the private organization, and public 
funds met only from one-fifth to one-fourth of the cost of such relief 
in 1915.’ 

The important changes in public welfare financing have come in 
the last twenty-five years. The obvious reason for this is the pro- 
longed depression of the 1930’s, but there were signs of change in 
the prosperous 1920’s. Whether as a result of increased industrial- 
ization of the country, or for other reasons, public attitudes were 
changing. Sumner’s philosophy no longer prevailed. Constructive 
welfare measures were accepted as a public responsibility. The social 
reformers had carried the day. 

The evidence lies in the introduction of new programs. No state 
in 1890 was providing aid to dependent children, the blind, or the 
aged, outside of institutions, except for the unexpected development 
in the short-lived California program. In the next decade one state, 
Ohio, made such provision for the blind. In the first decade of the 
twentieth century two more states made provision for the blind. By 
the end of the second decade ten states had made provision for the 
blind and thirty-nine for dependent children. And by 1930 twenty 
states had made provision for the blind, forty-five for dependent 
children, and ten for the aged.* The federal government initiated 
the Sheppard-Towner program in 1921. All this was predepression 
legislation. 

The record of actual expenditures for these programs is less im- 
pressive than the legislation. Some of the programs were optiona] 

7A. E. Geddes, Trends in Relief Expenditures, 1910-1935 (‘“‘W.P.A. Research Mono- 
graph,” No. 10) (Washington, 1937), passim. The available data are for cities. A 


larger part of rural expenditures was from public funds, but the total rural costs were 
small. 


8 Ibid., p. 3. 
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with county governments, and the state contribution was often 
small, even where state aid was provided. Ninety-seven per cent of 
state welfare funds went to institutional care in 1929, and the pro- 
portion of state funds allocated to all welfare programs was smaller 
than it had been in 1890. This was, of course, because of the ex- 
pansion of other state activities, notably highway building. The 
actual state welfare expenditures had multiplied fifteen times, and 
public expenditures were growing more rapidly than private contri- 
butions. The foundations had been laid for the developments of the 
1930'S. 

The spectacular growth of welfare expenditures came with the de- 
pression. Not only did public welfare costs exceed those for any 
other major function of government for the first time during the pe- 
riod under review, but they exceeded the combined cost of educa- 
tion, highways, and national defense for several years. The federal 
government participated for the first time in an extensive and perma- 
nent welfare program.° 

New activities were introduced; old ones were expanded. Impor- 
tant tax revenues were earmarked for the purpose. And when tax 
yields failed, borrowing was resorted to. The old disapproval of 
spendthrift governments melted in the rays of the new doctrine that 
government borrowing would create new purchasing-power and thus 
increase business activity. The federal government’s relief financing 
was a double-edged tool designed to alleviate the condition of the 
unemployed and at the same time to check the business depression 
that was responsible for the unemployment. The very magnitude of 
government expenditures made this possible. 

It is important to point out that never before in our entire history 
has anything except a major war so profoundly revolutionized our 
fiscal system as did the relief financing of the 1930’s. In the railroad 
boom of the middle nineteenth century a number of states and cities 
overreached their credit; and a number did so again in the motor- 
highway craze of recent history. But, short of war, the total federal, 


9 The federal government had, of course, frequently given temporary aid for special 
disasters and had participated in the Sheppard-Towner program from 1921 to 1929, 
but such expenditures were intermittent and small. 
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state, and local expenditure never increased so rapidly in any decade 
as in the 1930’s, and debts mounted to unprecedented levels. 

This is not the place to trace fluctuating government policies or 
to evaluate their achievements. But a comparison of financing in 
1940 with that in 1890 may serve to indicate the long-time trend. 
The depression was over by 1940, and we were launched on a defense 
program that was shortly to eclipse the welfare program. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the level of public welfare expenditures 
reached in this year is not abnormal. It seems probable, also, that 
the changes in distribution of costs among different programs and 
among different levels of government, which the 1940 expenditures 
reveal, are more than a temporary phenomenon. 

The record for 1940 is not yet complete, but enough data are 
available to make the important developments clear.*° First, annual 
public welfare expenditures have increased from approximately $40,- 
000,000 to more than $6,000,000,000 in fifty years. They amounted 
to less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the national income in 1890; 
they reached 8 per cent of the national income in 1940. In terms of 
government expenditures, welfare costs have increased from 4 per 
cent to nearly 30 per cent of the total. This proportion is declining 
rapidly with the expansion of the defense program; but it seems im- 
probable that welfare costs will return to the 1890 proportion, even 
with increases in defense expenditures not yet foreseen—or with un- 
controlled inflation. 

No one is eager to prophesy future developments in times such as 
these. But it can at least be pointed out that recent developments 
in public welfare expenditures in this country have paralleled earlier 
developments in other industrialized countries; that the more costly 
public welfare programs have been designed for permanence; and 
that war and inflation in the long run create new welfare needs. 
Under the best conditions private agencies could not provide any 
substantial part of the services now generally demanded. The new 
programs are nation wide; they involve millions of people as well as 
billions of dollars. The resources of private, voluntary organizations 


0 Figures have been obtained from various federal government reports and from 
state financial reports. It has been necessary, however, to estimate a large part of 
local expenditures and some of the state expenditures on the basis of past trends. 
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are better adapted to emergency aid than to sustained support and 
to restricted and local groups rather than to national programs. 

The second trend, which may be expected to continue, is the 
changing proportion of funds provided for outdoor relief and insti- 
tutional aid, respectively. Institutional costs have declined from 85 
per cent of public welfare expenditures in 1890 to 10 per cent in 1940, 
although they have increased in absolute amount eighteen times. 
The Social Security Program seems to insure that there can be no 
return to the old proportions. 

A third development, which may be expected to continue in part, 
is the use of earmarked taxes. Some of this earmarking is a tempo- 
rary phenomenon. It was natural, when new revenues had to be 
found to meet relief expenditures, to dedicate the new sales or liquor 
tax, or the additional cent on the gasoline tax, to the purpose for 
which it was in fact levied. But the yield of a specific tax never fits 
an unrelated and specific need. Most of the new taxes have been re- 
tained, but the yield is being pooled with other funds. These ear- 
marked welfare taxes, excluding the pay-roll taxes, have already 
passed their peak and are declining. A number of states have aban- 
doned former earmarking, and few are introducing it. 

The pay-roll taxes, on the other hand, have increased rapidly and 
can be expected to grow rather than to decline. In this case the tax 
levy bears a very close relation to the benefits. The benefits are not, 
of course, in exact proportion to contributions, but both vary with 
the amount of the pay roll subject to the tax; and taxes and bene- 
fits are definitely related in the minds of the contributors. This gives 
them a validity that is totally lacking in the case of a regressive sales 
tax earmarked for relief. 

The fourth important trend is the marked centralization of public 
welfare expenditures. In 1890, as has already been noted, 65 per 
cent of the total cost came from local revenues, and the federal gov- 
ernment was making no significant contribution. In 1940 local con- 
tributions had declined to 20 per cent of the total, and federal wel- 
fare funds exceeded state funds, amounting to 41 per cent as com- 
pared with the states’ 39 per cent. This, too, is more than an acci- 
dental and temporary phenomenon. Local welfare needs tend to be 
in inverse proportion to local resources. Support can best be 
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achieved, therefore, over a wide area. Also, with increasing means 
of communication and transportation, an increasing part of our in- 
dustrial activity is nation wide, and it becomes increasingly difficult 
to localize wealth and income for purposes of taxation. This gives 
the advantage to the widest jurisdiction. 

It should be pointed out that central administration is not the in- 
evitable consequence of central support. The grant-in-aid can be 
used to bridge the gap—and is being so used to a marked degree. 
Local governments contributed only one-fifth of the cost of public 
welfare in 1940 from their own revenues, but they spent one-third 
of the total funds. 

The federal and state grants for public assistance, and the state 
grants for general relief, are regarded by most people as a relatively 
permanent feature of these programs. But if the already large fed- 
eral and state contributions continue to increase—and there is every 
indication that they will—it seems probable that the grant-in-aid 
will decline in importance and that the proportion of the total funds 
spent directly by the level of government providing them will in- 
crease. For in the end control of expenditures goes to the authority 
providing the money. 

There are many and obvious advantages in this centralization, 
and there are certain limitations. The greatest advantage lies in the 
fact that only through federal spending can complete equalization of 
resources and needs be achieved and an adequate program main- 
tained. It should be pointed out, however, that the standard that is 
acceptable to the wealthy community may be not only beyond the re- 
sources of the poor community but also above the standard of living of 
the self-supporting population. In fact, the present forty-dollar-a- 
month standard that has been set for old age assistance exceeded 
the average 1939 income of the entire population of half the states 
of this country. And if Mississippi were to take full advantage of the 
federal offer, this state would be taxing its self-supporting popula- 
tion in order to provide the aged with double the income of the tax- 
payers. Even if the federal government were to pay the entire costs, 
this situation would not be acceptable. Complete equalization is a 
more formidable task than some of its supporters have realized. 

Perhaps the greatest danger of centralization at the moment is that 
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welfare expenditures at the federal level are in more direct competi- 
tion with defense expenditures than they would be at the state or 
local level. This might lead to serious crippling of welfare services 
with a more conservative administration than the one now in office. 

These trends in public welfare financing are the reflection of im- 
portant changes in our national economy over the last fifty years. 
We have developed from an essentially rural and agricultural coun- 
try into a nation of city dwellers and wage-earners in this half-cen- 
tury. The rural farm population is not merely a much smaller pro- 
portion of the total today than it was fifty years ago, it has declined 
in absolute numbers for at least the last quarter of a century. More- 
over, the farm no longer offers the security that is commonly asso- 
ciated with it. 

The changes in the national economy have come gradually, how- 
ever, whereas the public welfare financing remained almost static 
for the larger part of this period—held back by a lagging social phi- 
losophy. The older, individualistic attitude was being undermined, 
however, even in the 1920’s; it crumbled completely in the face of 
a great depression. 

Now that public revenues have in some measure overtaken wel- 
fare needs, there can be no turning back. And if any taxpayer has a 
lingering hope that we might return to the pauper doles of the 1890’s, 
or even to the enlightened public institutional care and private so- 
cial work of the 1920’s, he is sure to be disappointed. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL FRONTIER* 


CARTER GOODRICH 


feel more keenly since I am myself an alumnus of Chicago’s 
Graduate School. Yet I find it difficult to say the things that 
would normally seem appropriate on such an occasion. A fiftieth an- 
niversary seems to call for the commemoration of what the history 
of the university itself well represents, i.e., fifty years of steady and 
confident advance. That is what would be suggested, at any rate, 
to those of us who were brought up in the school of Alfred Marshall— 
nature makes no leaps—or in the school of Sidney Webb and the 
“inevitability of gradualness.”’ That is certainly what is implied by 
the topic given to this symposium and well borne out by the other 
papers that have been presented. But the story of my field cannot 
be told—or rather cannot all be told—in terms like these. Whoever 
devised the title under which my paper has been announced included 
in it the word “frontier.” In this word there is a significant ambigu- 
ity. It may be taken, in the sense Americans have liked to take it, 
to mean the outposts of civilization pushed forward year by year 
into untouched and unoccupied country. But it may also mean the 
. frontier between hostile nations, a line across which men fight and 
are now fighting in a conflict in which social and labor policies are 
both stakes of victory and weapons in the struggle. My subject, 
which is international, requires both senses of the word “frontier.” 
Certainly there is place in it for the record of growth and progress 
from small beginnings. A little more than a hundred years ago, 
Jérome Blanqui threw out one of the earliest suggestions for inter- 
national social legislation, urging that measures of reform should be 
“adopted simultaneously by all industrial nations which compete in 
the foreign market.” “Treaties,” he said, “have been concluded be- 


|: IS an honor to take part in this celebration, and one that I 


* A paper read at one of the Fiftieth Anniversary Symposiums of the University of 
Chicago, September 22, 1941. 
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tween one country and another by which they have bound them- 
selves to kill men; why should they not be concluded today for the 
purpose of preserving men’s lives and making them happier?’”* 

Just over fifty years ago was held the first conference of nations 
devoted to the problem of labor legislation. It took place in Berlin 
in March, 1890, called by William II —against the advice of Bis- 
marck —and attended by the representatives of nine European gov- 
‘ ernments. At this conference the Swiss delegation made the follow- 
ing proposals for permanent organization: 

It may be foreseen on this point that the States which have arrived at an 
agreement on certain measures will conclude an obligatory arrangement; that 
the carrying out of such arrangement will take place by national legislation, and 
that if this legislation is not sufficient, it will have to receive the necessary addi- 
tions. It is also safe to predict the creation of a special organ for centralizing 
the information furnished, for the regular publication of statistical returns, and 
the execution of preparatory measures for the conferences anticipated. Periodi- 
cal conferences of delegates may be anticipated. The principal task of these con- 
ferences will be to develop the arrangements agreed on and to solve the ques- 
tions giving rise to difficulty or opposition? 

No other government was then willing to go as far, and the confer- 
ence broke up without definite achievement. 

The idea, however, was launched and soon found different expres- 
sion. “What the hasty action of a government had tried and failed 
to achieve at one stroke by official means, was accomplished by the 
patient work of a group of private individuals.”? Their organ be- 
came the International Association for Labor Legislation, which 
after some preliminaries was constituted in 1901. Since that date, 
at least, the continuity of concerted efforts to carry out Blanqui’s 
ideal has never been completely broken. The members of the Associ- 
ation, a number of them Americans, were mostly intellectuals and 
reformers, people like ourselves. Few of them represented labor or 
employers. The Association’s relations with governments were some- 
what irregular and sometimes uneasy. Yet it succeeded in main- 
taining a small but active International Labour Office at Basel, with 


* Quoted by Ernest Mahaim in James T. Shotwell, The Origins of the International 
Labor Organization (New York: Columbia University Press, 1934), I, 4. 


2 Quoted by Sir Malcolm Delevingne in ibid., pp. 24-25. 
3 Mahaim in ibid., p. 7. 
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the aid of subsidies from a number of governments. In the years 
1905 and 1906 it managed to push through the machinery of two 
successive intergovernmental conferences, the first two international 
conventions or treaties governing labor standards. The first pro- 
hibited night work for women, the second the use of white phos- 
phorous in the making of matches. Each secured a substantial num- 
ber of ratifications—the first starting with the adhesion of all four- 
teen governments represented at the Berne Conference of 1906 and 
the second with that of seven governments. Preparations for ex- 
tending these first successes into wider fields were actively under 
way when they were interrupted by the outbreak of the first World 
War. 

The effort began again in 1919, but in a fashion that represented 
as much mutation as continuity. Labor’s growing strength during 
the war and labor’s demands in the peace had put the question on an 
entirely different footing. With the creation in the peace treaty of 
the International Labour Organization, international collaboration 
in the setting and application of labor standards became fully official. 
The constitution of the I.L.O. adopted each of the points contained 
in the Swiss government proposal of 1890: a permanent interna- 
tional labor office to act as a center of information and to prepare 
subjects for action; periodical conferences; and—as legal instrument 
—the convention or labor treaty embodying the obligation to en- 
force by national legislation an agreed standard of labor conditions 
provided the particular nation gave its adherence by ratification. To 
this the peace conference added one innovation of the highest signifi- 
cance. In the control of the new Organization it placed representa- 
tives of workers and employers on the same status with those of 
governments as delegates to the conference and as members of the 
governing body. To this more than to any other feature the I.L.O. 
has owed its unique strength. The presence of workers and em- 
ployers in fully responsible participation has given vitality and salti- 
ness to the discussions and realism to the conclusions. In the mem- 
ber countries it has given to the Organization a sturdiness of support 
and understanding which could have been achieved by no other 


means. 
When the new Organization thus constituted began its work of 
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treaty-making at the Washington Conference of 1920, it took over 
several proposals that had been developed by the earlier association 
but launched promptly into a much wider field. What standards it 
set during the twenty years between the wars, and how wide an 
acceptance they secured, will be best studied in a volume, which the 
I.L.O. has now in press, entitled The International Labour Code. In 
this, the legal adviser to the Office has for the first time set out the 
substance of the obligations provided in the labor treaties—and also 
the standards not included in treaties but embodied in formal recom- 
mendations of the Conference—in an orderly arrangement under the 
subjects with which they deal. 

Let me go down part of his list of headings. The first is ““Employ- 
ment and Unemployment.” Here there are treaty standards regard- 
ing public employment exchanges and the regulation of private em- 
ployment agencies and also significant recommendations regarding 
both national planning and international co-operation with respect 
to public works. The second title, “General Conditions of Employ- 
ment,” includes a convention concerning minimum-wage-fixing ma- 
chinery and a much more considerable series of measures regarding 
hours of work for industry in general and in specific occupations pre- 
senting particular problems. In this field the 1920 convention pro- 
viding for the forty-eight-hour week exerted a particularly strong 
influence and in recent years the Organization was in the forefront 
of the controversy over the forty-hour week. A third heading deals 
with “‘Child Labor’’; its more advanced sections bear evidence of the 
work of Miss Grace Abbott. A fourth deals with the “Employment 
of Women.” The section on “Industrial Health” adds a diversity of 
obligations to the origional prohibition of white phosphorous and 
contains special provisions for safety in building and in dock labor 
and in other industries. The ‘‘Social Insurance” section covers work- 
men’s compensation for accidents and occupational diseases, sick- 
ness and maternity insurance, and pensions. The longest chapter— 
and the one with the richest and most dramatic history—is that 
which contains “The International Seamen’s Code.” It includes pro- 
visions for the maintenance of crews sufficient to provide three shifts 
or watches, for assuring the competency of officers, for repatriating 
shipwrecked seamen, and for meeting many other of the special 
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problems of seafaring men. Other titles of the Code include sets of 
standards, hardly less complete, for the protection of colonial labor 
and of migrants working in countries other than their own. 

No quick summary can present the content of the Code, but even 
this will serve to suggest both the gaps and the strength of the struc- 
ture that was in the process of being built. No way had been found 
to make a frontal assault on the problem of the amount of wages. 
On the other hand, the almost equally controversial issue of hours 
had been faced boldly and with considerable success. Even in fields 
particularly well cultivated, like that of social insurance, this inter- 
national code naturally fell short of the standards reached or ap- 
proached by the most advanced nations—a point illustrated by the 
program just outlined for the United States by Dr. Eliot or by the 
fact that even in wartime the British government has appointed a 
committee to consider the possibility of an “all-in insurance” to 
cover the entire range of modern risks. Yet the range of subjects 
covered is an impressive one. It includes items on which concerted 
action has seemed called for because of the sharpness of international 
competition. It includes also items on which the advantages of in- 
ternational action derive less from this factor than from emulation 
and the sharing of improved social techniques. 

The Code is uneven, not only in subject matter, but in the varying 
degrees of application. Sixty-seven conventions have been adopted. 
Some have been little applied. Others have received wide accept- 
ance—to have been ratified by as many as thirty nations apiece. 
No less than fifty nations have ratified at least some part of the 
Code. The total number of national acts of ratification up to Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, was 863. More surprisingly more than 20 have been 
added since the war began. “There was thus in existence at the out- 
break of war a far-flung though highly uneven network of interna- 
tional obligations in respect of labor and social questions. .... 
Gradually but surely international standards of labor and social 
policy were being built up’—by the democratic process of tripartite 
discussion—‘‘and international obligations to maintain these stand- 
ards were being increasingly accepted by the members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization.” 

Such was The International Labor Code on September 1, 1939. The 
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outbreak of war not merely interrupted the process of building; it 
put in peril the whole structure, the whole method, the whole phi- 
losophy. This relationship was already foreshadowed in the period 
of “‘near-war” that preceded and followed Munich. It came out with 
particular clarity in the debates of the last International Conference, 
which was held at Geneva in June, 1939. One of the items under 
consideration was a proposal for the general adoption of the forty- 
hour week. At that moment, when the democracies of western Eu- 
rope were belatedly rearming themselves against the German menace, 
acceptance was out of the question. A motion for postponement was 
put forward by the governments of France, United States, Belgium, 
Denmark, and Norway—all nations which had favored the move- 
ment for shortened hours. In the debate preceding adoption of the 
resolution,‘ the representative of the United States government ex- 
plained his support. “With us,” he said, “the direction can still be 
forward.”’ (You recall we were then in the early stages of applica- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act.) “‘We cannot, however,”’ he 
added, “‘be blind to the facts of the world situation. We cannot fail 
to recognize the position of those nations which, by their geographic 
position, are more exposed than. we are to the dangers which the 
whole world dreads.” The point was clear, though we should today 
have less confidence in the protection which our geographic position 
offers to our labor standards or our way of life. The statement made 
by the American workers’ delegate was perhaps more prophetic. 
“We accept postponement today,” he said, ‘‘as our contribution to 
the defense of democracy. .... We recognize that at the present 
time to apply internationally a reduction of hours of work might 
jeopardize the potential capacities of the democratic forces just at 
the moment when they are needed most. American workers stand 
ready to fight with their European colleagues for higher standards, 
but we would not urge on them a course which might endanger their 
basic rights as workers.’’ Two connected points ran through the dis- 
cussion. First, it was ‘armament and political insecurity” that had 
put a check to social advance. Second, and, conversely, if the men- 
ace of armament and aggression could be removed, the way would 


4International Labour Conference, Twenty-fifth Session, Geneva, 1939, Record of 
Proceedings, pp. 26-44. 
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be cleared for greater advances than the wage-earners of the world 
had ever known. 

That was pre-war or near-war. Now there is real war. Yet two 
corresponding points still hold. If Nazi agression should be victori- 
ous, if it should be left holding the world or holding half the world, 
there would be the end of any international labor code, there would 
be an end to the democratic process by which the free associations 
of workers and employers take their parts in the shaping of social 
progress. But, conversely, if the menace is removed by the destruc- 
tion of Nazi aggression, the way will be open—if we have the imagi- 
nation and the strength to take it—to extend further than we have 
ever dared before the international frontier of concerted action for 
the raising of living standards. 

These are stakes of victory. Let me try for a few minutes to go 
beyond victory and to examine the task of building a more com- 
plete international labor code. We shall start with one initial advan- 
tage over 1919. The Organization that had created the code of 1939 
survives to take its part in the work of extension and rebuilding. 
The I.L.O. is productively at work—though shorthanded—at its 
new working center in Montreal, to which John Winant moved it to 
save it from any danger of totalitarian domination. A conference of 
the I.L.O. meets in New York at Columbia University on October 
27. To it will come delegations from some thirty nations—from 
Great Britain and all the Dominions, from India and China, from 
all the governments in exile, from most of the nations of Latin Amer- 
ica, perhaps from others as well. I do not ask you to take my word 
that the I.L.O. lives. I ask you instead to follow next month the 
discussions of these representatives of governments, employers, and 
workers, and to judge from them whether the Organization has the 
backing, the force, and the adaptability to play a part in the re- 
building of a democratic world. 

Adaptability it will need and boldness. No mere repetition of the 
past, no mere revival of the techniques and methods of the period 
between the wars, will serve to meet the labor problems that will 
confront the world when this war ends. As the delegates to the New 
York conference attempt to look forward to the problems of that 
era, I do not know precisely what directions of advance they will 
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stake out for the I.L.O. Yet there are two to which, it seems to me, 
they must almost surely lay claim. In the first place, I believe that 
in that period the I.L.O. must take on—in addition to its old func- 
tions—new responsibilities in emergency administration. The great 
problems of demobilization and reconstruction, the shift from war 
to peace production, the physical rebuilding of devastated areas, the 
still more difficult problem of starting economic and social life over 
again in what may well be an entire continent reduced to chaos, 
none of these can be done by ‘“‘business as usual’’; all will call for 
social invention and social organization; all will set administrative 
tasks of the highest importance and of the greatest difficulty. Many 
of them, of course, will be dealt with primarily within each nation 
and by national means. But many will transcend national lines. 
There will, for example, be need for the transfer of workers, not only 
from occupation to occupation, and from industry to industry, but 
from country to country; there must almost certainly be interna- 
tional co-operation in the restoration of employment. If some of 
these tasks can be done, not by one or two victorious governments 
acting unilaterally but by an organization representing many gov- 
_ ernments and including in its structure the associations of workers 
and employers, there will be less danger of misunderstanding and 
unrest; there will be more hope that the necessary chores of recon- 
struction will make a contribution toward the building of a perma- 
nent peace. For these reasons, therefore, I urge that the democratic 
nations should use the I.L.O. as an agency of reconstruction and 
equip it with the means to shoulder these responsibilities. 

In the second place, the I.L.O.’s traditional function of the setting 
of labor standards must be conceived more broadly than before. We 
know what standards can be, what standards should be, in more 
fields than in the past. A social minimum, for example, can now be 
stated in terms of nutrition and health as well as in terms of hours 
and wages. But if the labor code is to be more complete, it follows 
as a corollary that the I.L.O.—in its research, in its discussions, in 
its decisions—must enter more fully and frankly than before into 
the field of economic policy. The point has implications at home as 
well as abroad. As long as labor legislation remained a matter of the 
fringes of economic life, as long as it was confined to the correction 
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of a few flagrant abuses, there was perhaps an excuse for reformers 
who largely ignored the problems of economic organization. No such 
excuse, however, can serve those who attempt to draw up a labor 
code including the main material elements of a good life. And on the 
other side, few economists remain today who think of the labor prob- 
lem as peripheral. More and more, their formulations of the ends of 
economic policy emphasize social security and the raising of the 
standard of living. Both economists and statesmen have come to 
realize that a securely democratic world cannot permit the continu- 
ance of unemployment as a mass phenomenon. 

Here, as you will have noted, the argument approaches the social 
and economic clauses of the Roosevelt-Churchill declaration. You 
do not need to be reminded of their language, but two comments are 
relevant. In the first place, point 5, which deals with labor stand- 
ards, is clearly to be read, not by itself, but in the closest relation- 
ship with point 4, which deals with international trade and the access 
to raw materials. Second, the quest for “improved labor standards, 
economic adjustment and social security” is to be carried on not in 
isolation, but with ‘‘fullest collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field.”” There—if the war is won—lies the new interna- 
tional frontier. There is the way forward. But it is there only in 
outline. To fill in the details, to give it concrete reality, is in part 
the function of people like yourselves and in part the function of such 
representatives of governments, employers, and workers as will meet 
next month at the conference of the I.L.O. For you and for them, 
there is much to do if the new frontier is really to be occupied by an 
advancing civilization. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 








TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
FOR THE SOCIAL SERVICES, 1920-41: 


E twenty-one years that have passed since the transfer of the 

formerly independent Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 

to the University of Chicago seems an anniversary important 

for us to observe on the occasion when the University is celebrating the 

fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. There are always two ways of re- 

viewing the work you have done. From one point of view you can say 

how much has been accomplished with a limited budget in a span of 

twenty-one years. From another point of view you can say how little has 

been done in comparison with the great field to be covered, the important 

needs still to be met, the long road still to be traveled before the promised 

land is within reach. I should like to look at our social service program 
from both points of view. 

I ask you tonight to look with me both backward and forward, for it is 
in what has been done that we can perhaps find most hope of what the 
future may still hold for us. We have had variable winds during these 
years, but we have held our course and, in the end, time and tide will be 
with us. 

I do not intend tonight to report to you in detail on this period of 
twenty-one years. But milestones can be counted, and, looking back, ‘‘the 
long years seem to telescope together” as we try to take an inventory of 
the results of the years that have gone. Twenty-one years ago we began a 
new experiment, an attempt to establish a school of social welfare in a 
great university—an experiment that was undertaken in spite of the mis- 
givings of many of our friends. 

Our three oldest schools of social work—New York, Boston, and our 
Chicago School—had had at times an evanescent and tenuous kind of 
university connection, but they were practically independent schools. 
Their names indicated their independence—the New York School of 
Philanthropy, the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, and the 
Boston School of Social Work. When we decided in Chicago to turn our 
old School over to the University, we were severely criticized by our 

« A report to the alumni by the dean of the School of Social Service Administration, 


University of Chicago. Parts of this report were read at the annual School and Alumni 
Dinner, June, 1941. 
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eastern colleagues. We knew there was an undiscovered country before 
us, and, although we were prepared to have moments of regret from time 
to time and although our eastern friends told us we could not have case 
work and field work in a university, we went forward without any mis- 
givings as to the final outcome of our great experiment. 

Our reason for making this change from an independent existence to a 
new and quite different university status should perhaps be reviewed. The 
School had had a somewhat precarious existence. Founded forty years ago 
as a part of the extension work of the University of Chicago, it was called, 
from 1901 to 1907, the Chicago Institute of Social Science. Graham Tay- 
lor, of the Chicago Commons, was its enthusiastic leader and founder. 
The most important of the early lecturers were Graham Taylor, Julia 
Lathrop, and Professor Charles Richmond Henderson. In 1907, when the 
Russell Sage Foundation gave new hope of helping a more stable school 
organization, a new institution, independent of any university affiliation, 
was established, and from 1907 to 1920 it was called the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy. 


We were clear in Chicago twenty-one years ago that education in the ~ 


field of social welfare should prepare students for the public services, and 
we were convinced that the kind of education we believed to be necessary 
could be given only to students who were well prepared for advanced pro- 
fessional work. We had had discussions over a long period of time with 
the University of Chicago about the possible transfer of the work of the 
School. We were very insistent, however, upon one point. We said that 
the School would give up its work as an independent institution and move 
to the University only if the University would give the School the status 
as a graduate professional school that was enjoyed by a law school. We 
were not willing to become a part of any social science department, nor 
were we willing to be just another department in a graduate school of 
arts, literature, and science. It was clear to us that professional education 
for our field would make necessary the use of courses given in several dif- 
ferent University departments, and we were not willing to be submerged 
in any one of them. More important, however, was the fact that we 
needed a new kind of program including class work, field work, and re- 
search in our special field, and this kind of professional program could not 
develop in any one of the social science departments. The University of 
Chicago finally agreed with the officers and trustees of the School on a 
generous plan of reorganization as one of the University’s professional 
schools. 

The final arrangement with the University was made possible, first, 
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through the interest of a great citizen of Chicago, Julius Rosenwald, a 
generous friend and supporter of the University of Chicago as well as of 
the School of Civics; and, second, the plan was really worked out by Miss 
Breckinridge, the first and only dean of the School up to the time we 
moved to the University. Miss Breckinridge had aroused Mr. Rosen- 
wald’s interest in the plan she proposed for the integration of the School 
in the University organization. Mr. Rosenwald was convinced of the wis- 
dom of this change and urged the kind of plan Miss Breckinridge had pro- 
posed. The new plan was finally accepted in the early summer of 1920. 
The first Announcements of the School of Social Service were issued at the 
University for the Autumn Quarter, beginning October, 1920. The trus- 
tees of the ‘‘old School”—notably Mr. Rosenwald, Mr. Edward L. Ryer- 
son, Sr., and Mrs. Emmons Blaine—generously underwrote the new plan 
for five years with some new support from the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross? and the Jewish Charities of Chicago and with some other 
gifts from interested friends. This support made it possible for us to an- 
nounce the new curriculum during the summer session of 1920. 

Announcement of the change was received very coldly and critically by 
a discouraging number of friends among social workers, who told us that 
we could not provide the necessary field work under university auspices 
and made dire predictions of the future of the School. A New York foun- 
dation, which had helped us in the past and had offered us a new grant, 
withdrew this offer when plans for moving to the University were an- 
nounced. But we were clear in Chicago that only in a university, and 
only in a great university, could a school of social work get the educational 
facilities that advanced professional students must have if they were 
to become the efficient public servants of a democracy. A few stu- 
dents needed the advanced social science courses that the University of- 
fered, and a few needed the elementary courses, and we knew the waste of 
trying to duplicate this work. We needed some of the courses offered in 
the Law School and the School of Business; and we needed the co-opera- 
tion of the medical faculty; and we greatly needed the research facilities 
of the University, particularly the library; and we needed the protection 
and stimulus of University scholarship and University educational 
standards. 


2 The ‘“‘old School” had done a great deal of emergency training work for the Red 
Cross without any subsidy, and the Red Cross kindly offered to make the same kind of 
grant to us that they made in the emergency to some other educational institutions. 
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REGISTRATION 


In that first year at the University we registered only 31 graduate stu- 
dents during the first nine months. The 31 professional students who 
were registered in that long-ago year 1920-21 have increased more than 
thirty-one times in the registration for this twenty-first year, and for each 
of the last seven years we have registered more than a thousand graduate 
students each year—and they have been carefully selected students. The 
total registration during the first year was 78, and the total number last 
year (1940-41), was 1,145, of whom 1,068 were graduate students. During 
that first year we actually had a larger number of undergraduate than 
graduate students. At that time—twenty-one years ago—only 4o per 
cent of our students had come to us with a baccalaureate degree; and for 
the last seven years from go to 95 per cent have been graduate students, 
and the undergraduates have been classifi d as preprofessional students. 

The decision to require higher educational standards for admission, 
which explains the emphasis on graduate work, was made after the de- 
pression had led to an almost devastating increase in applications. Since 
we could not accept all applications, we were glad to raise the standards of 
admission to a new and higher level. 

The registration has gone backward from time to time as well as for- 
ward, but, taking the long view, the results have been almost too success- 
ful—at times overwhelmingly so. In 1937-38 we registered the largest 
number of students we have had (1,349), and the 1938-39 total was al- 
most the same—a difference of 24 students. Our graduate registration 
showed a decrease in the year 1939-40 of approximately 55 per cent and 
in 1940-41 a further decrease of 10 per cent. Just where we shall stabilize 
our registration is not yet clear, but we have been trying to make good 
use of this more peaceful period which may be only a lull between the 
storms. We have maintained our higher admission standards and have 
been trying to “‘consolidate gains” instead of lowering requirements to 
meet a temporary change in the relief and related programs. This falling- 
off in registration has been most apparent in the part-time student group, 
but we have had, and expected, decreases in both full-time and part-time 
student registration. We shall have these ups and downs until our social 
welfare program becomes much more stabilized. 

With regard to preprofessional registration I am glad to report that the 
General Administrative Board of the University approved a plan that we 
presented two years ago that enables us again to take care of some of the 
older social workers who are still without an A.B. degree. Under this new 
ruling we may give anyone who has had three years of college work with 
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approved experience in social work the privilege of completing the work 
for the baccalaureate degree by means of “‘course credits” without taking 
the general comprehensive examinations. This means we need not now 
send these advanced students back to a review of elementary courses. We 
shall not have any large number of students in this group, for they will be 


TABLE 1 


TOTAL REGISTRATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 











Total 
Year Number of | Graduate Uader- had aere 
Students* graduate | Graduate 
Tey Toe’ 4 Pee (Me 1,068 77 93.3 
1939-40...... t,252 1,190 62 95.0 
1938-39...... 15325 1,259 66 95.1 
1937=38......4. 1,349 1, 261 88 93.5 
1936-37...... 1,204 1,201 93 92.8 
1035¢30.......... 1,327 5,226 102 Q2.2 
TOSH—SG.<. ss. 1,358 1,297 131 90.3 
1933-34-..--- 927 754 173 81.3 
1032-33). .....-0:» 637 524 113 82.3 
1931-32. ..... 383 287 « 96 74.9 
ye 306 229 77 74.8 
1929-30...... 302 223 79 73.8 
1928-29...... 265 IQI 74 72.1 
1927-28...... 273 181 92 66.3 
1920-27...... 213 135 78 63.3 
1925-26...... Ig! 131 60 68.6 
1924-25...... 133 93 4° 69.9 
1025-28.....:.05 97 57 40 58.8 
1022-23...0.%5 119 55 64 46.2 
9927322... .6:6 112 38 74 33.9 
1020-2T...... 78 31 47 30.7 

















* Students registered for courses in the School from other departments 
of the University, including a few “‘students-at-large,” and Social Service 
students in University College are not included in this table. 


very carefully selected, but we have a method once more of helping some 
able social workers who were obliged to leave college before completing 
the work for a baccalaureate degree. We believe that this is already prov- 
ing to be a method of helping a small number of good students who for 
a variety of reasons have drifted into the public welfare programs without 
the basic educational requirements. These students are being given some 
of our S.S.A. preprofessional courses, some social science courses, and a 
few of our advanced S.S.A. courses. The detailed facts about the registra- 
tion will be found in Table 1. 
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THE SCHOOL AS A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 

As the work of the School of Social Service has been enlarged and as 
the field-work program has been extended and with the new demands in 
the field of public welfare administration, the School has gradually come 
to serve all sections of the country. I reported in 1935-36 that students 
were registered from every state in the Union except Delaware, and in the 
next year, 1936-37, I reported that we had student representation from 
every state and from the insular and outlying territories; and during each 
of the last five years students have registered from every state (except, 
occasionally, Rhode Island and Delaware) as well as from the District of 
Columbia, from the American territories and possessions, and (until re- 
cently) a good number from abroad. Last year (1940-41) we registered 
ten students from Hawaii, six from Puerto Rico, and one from the 
Philippines. We also registered nine from Canada, five from China, two 
from Holland, and one from South Africa. 

Although more than half of our students, and this includes all our part- 
time students, come from the five large adjacent central states—Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin—it is significant that last year 77 
students came from the three Pacific coast states and 42 students from 
five New England states; 84 came from New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland; 38 from Oklahoma and the mountain states— 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and 
Arizona; 93 from the prairie states—-Iowa, Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, and Kansas; 44 from the southern states along the Atlantic 
coast from Virginia and ‘“‘points south” to Florida; and 125 from other 
southern states, with the largest numbers from Alabama (34), Missouri 
(30), Texas (20), Kentucky (13), and Tennessee (10), and smaller num- 
bers from West Virginia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

These students have gone into the great public welfare services in all 
our forty-eight states, from coast to coast, and beyond, for they also hold 
important welfare posts in Alaska, in Puerto Rico, in Hawaii, and some of 
them are leaving us this fall for the South American states. We have been 
a national school, with students coming from everywhere and going in all 
directions. 

The demand for this work has been demonstrated beyond a doubt. 
What, you may ask, have we been able to give in return? And will this 
demand continue? I shall try to answer this first question later and will 
stop for a moment on this second question. 

About the latter question, the answer is that this demand will be rea- 
sonably steady. We have, as I have said, survived many ups and downs; 
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but the downs have been small ones, and the upward trend has been clear 
and unmistakable. 

We have met and survived the impact of two great changes, two social 
revolutions in our social welfare program. The first came when federal aid 
for relief was granted in 1932, and state emergency relief administrations 
from coast to coast were calling for trained workers to help relieve the 
destitution and desolation that came in the wake of the greatest financial 
collapse this country has ever known. The second revolution came before 
we had recovered from the first, when the great permanent program in 
public welfare, public assistance, and child welfare that we call the Social 
Security Act was passed in 1935. There were no careful records kept of 
expenditures for public welfare and public assistance ten years ago, but 
last year these expenditures reached great figures, so large they look like 
cousins of so-called defense appropriations. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE LONG MARCH FORWARD 


The great period of development for the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration really began, not with the depression of the last decade and 
the emergency expansion of the social services, especially the relief pro- 
gram. Our period of growth really began fifteen years ago, in July, 1926, 
when the School first began to receive substantial support toward current 
budget expenses from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, and this 
support was later continued by the Rockefeller Foundation. In the year 
ending June 30, 1926 (the year before the School was granted Rockefeller 
support), a total of 191 different students were registered, and the work 
of the School was organized on an annual budget of $32,000. During the 
year just passed (1940-41) the School registered a total of 1,145 students, 
and the annual budget was approximately $190,000. The first grant of 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial in 1926 was made for a period of 
five years, and during these years funds were, for the first time, available 
for the slow, laborious work necessary for the careful planning of educa- 
tional policies and the laying of sound foundations for the educational 
development that followed so swiftly after that time. It is hardly possible 
to exaggerate the benefits an educational institution enjoys when reason- 
ably adequate funds are finally made available for its use. I know, of 
course, that we probably did not make the most of that rare good fortune 
that came to us in 1926; but although we can point to some mistakes, 
and the final results cannot yet be evaluated, whatever has been accom- 
plished in these later years goes back to that generous Rockefeller Foun- 


3 “Overhead” costs are not included in the School budget. 
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dation grant of 1926. It gave us funds and it also gave us that other great 
stimulus to progress—encouragement and hope. 

Those responsible for the administration of this work, however, wish to 
record the fact that these funds became available largely through the 
generous interest in social welfare work on the part of that great citizen 
of Chicago whom I have already mentioned—the late Julius Rosenwald, a 
trustee of the University of Chicago and a long-time friend of this School 
from its very early beginnings. It was Mr. Rosenwald who first presented 
our educational needs to the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and to 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and his belief in the educational returns that 
might follow an investment in an educational organization of this kind 
was a convincing argument in support of the University’s request in our 
behalf. It was Mr. Rosenwald also who helped us with an annual gift to 
make possible the matching of the annual contribution of the Memorial 
and the Foundation, and it was Mr. Rosenwald who assisted us in raising 
substantial further funds toward the amount required for matching pur- 
poses for an endowment. But, unfortunately, we have had no other friend 
like Mr. Rosenwald; and, while we have been able to make progress in the 
years just passed, there must be grave concern about maintaining con- 
tinuity of progress unless some new support can be secured before the 
present Foundation grant expires. 

You cannot maintain a good educational institution without adequate 
income, and the assurance of income must come in part from endowments, 
and our income and endowment for social service are still lamentably small 
in view of the number of students we try to care for, the research we carry 
on, and the other services we try to offer. 

The following report, however, will deal only with the educational 
progress of the School during the past years and not with our unsuccessful 
attempts to raise an endowment to make possible the permanent develop- 
ment of this educational program. 


EXPANSION TO MEET THE EMERGENCY RELIEF NEEDS 


An important part of the history of any school of social work of the 
present day is the story of the work of the school during the depression 
period. During the early years of the depression, from 1930 to 1935, we 
were continuously absorbed in trying to provide some training for the 
large numbers of new workers needed for the hastily expanded relief serv- 
ices in Chicago, in the state of Illinois, and in a large number of other 
states that appealed to us for competent personnel for the services which 
were being built up on an emergency basis in a new sense of public re- 
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sponsibility for those who suffered most in the great national catastrophe 
that we call the depression. 

In these new public services the continued expansion in local-state re- 
lief programs, altered our educational plans almost from quarter to quar- 
ter. No one was able to foresee the probable duration of the period during 
which these greatly expanded services would be necessary. And we ex- 
pected, quarter after quarter, a marked falling-off in the number of new 
students. But, instead of the expected decrease in our numbers, the ex- 
pansion continued, and in the year 1937-38 we had the largest number of 
graduate professional students, 1,261. 

The registration table (p. 674 above) shows the marked increase in the 
total number of students registered, especially after the year 1932, when 
federal aid for relief first became available. This expansion continued in 
the following year 1933-34, when the F.E.R.A. began extending the relief 
program in different parts of the country, and the various State Emer- 
gency Relief Administrations became better organized with federal funds 
and, especially, with federal supervision. And in the next year, 1934-35, 
when the plan for federal scholarships was worked out, we had another 
increase of some 430 students. It seemed more and more difficult to get 
back from a temporary to a more permanent program and to a gradual 
shift from a part-time to a full-time registration. The need for able, well- 
trained men and women for this work was unmistakable, and this School 
attempted to make its resources as widely available as possible. With the 
approval and support of President Hutchins, late-afternoon and evening 
classes were offered, and a special downstate program was also organized 
in co-operation with the Illinois Emergency Relief Administration. Three 
members of our faculty carried on regular case-work classes in different 
parts of the state, with the new and untrained relief workers from adjacent 
counties driving long distances once a week to meet these class appoint- 
ments. These students were all carefully selected, meeting our regular 
standards of admission, and the number in each class was limited to 
forty. Altogether, twelve of these classes were carried on through the 
year, with sixty hours of instruction given to each class. These students 
are not included in the statistical table (Table 1) because this work was 
all carried on an extra-mural basis, with Miss Van Driel,4 then a member 
of our Faculty, spending all her time for nine months in the field, and 
assisted by Catherine Dunn,5 also a member of our Faculty at that time, 
and by Wilma Walker, who is, fortunately, still with us. 

4 Now head of the Division of Training, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Board, Washington, D.C. 

5 Staff Member of Division ofjTraining (n. 4). 
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In addition to these twelve classes given in different centers downstate, 
we continued a large number of courses in the late afternoon and evening 
for the staff members of the Cook County Unemployment Relief Service. 
The large number of students registered for these courses, which were 
largely beginning case-work courses, is shown in Table 2. 

When the Social Service students in University College are added to the 
students registered on the Quadrangles (Table 1), there is a more com- 
plete picture of the heavy program we carried during the years of the 
emergency relief period. Adding these together, we have the large totals 
of 1,576 students registered in 1933-34, 1,766 in 1934-35, and 1,552 in 
1935-36. These figures, moreover, do not include the 420 students in the 
twelve additional classes that were carried downstate in 1934-35. 


TABLE 2 


SOCIAL SERVICE COURSES AND REGISTRATION 
IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 1930-36 











Number of 
Year Social Service | Registration 
Courses 
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BABAR a. ble wo wiarine's 25 1,179 
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The great expansion in Social Service courses in University College was 
due to Chicago’s success in keeping the public relief services out of politics 
and maintaining high personnel standards, a distinction which was due in 
no small part to the fact that Mr. Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity’s Board of Trustees was chairman of the Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission during its first critical years. In no other great city in the 
country were the relief services, from the beginning, placed on so high a 
level of service; in no other city was trained personnel so largely used to 
staff the new welfare services. And the University may well be proud of 
the services of many of our Chicago graduates in this emergency period. 
The director of the Unemployment Relief Service (Mrs. Lewis), the direc- 
tor of the Family Service Division of the Cook County Bureau of Public 
Welfare (Mrs. Paige), and the director of the Cook County Bureau of 
Public Welfare (Mr. Moss) were all graduates of this School. And in the 
state work our old students rendered notable service. The assistant direc- 
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tor of the I.E.R.C., the state social service supervisor, and three of the 
state regional supervisors were all well-trained, former students; and 
many other graduates were county relief administrators, assistant ad- 
ministrators, and case workers and made valuable contributions to the 
relief services of our own and other states. 


EFFECT OF THE EMERGENCY DEMANDS 


The very marked expansion in the public relief services not only in- 
creased but altered our program. All the work of a professional school of 
social service is inevitably influenced in an emergency like this by the 
efforts made by staff members to help the various public and private 
social agencies to carry on their work so that the very exigent needs of 
the community may be met. Moreover, permanent social service gains 
could be made by trying to meet the ever increasing demand for person- 
nel by preparing workers with some understanding of the proper training 
needed for such work. 

With regard to general policy, the School from the beginning refused to 
offer any special “‘short course” for emergency relief work or special 
“emergency courses” of any kind. It had been our experience in the past 
that such courses could provide only the “‘little learning” that, in a pro- 
fessional field, is without doubt the proverbially dangerous thing. The 
students who came to us, therefore, took our regular courses during the 
period they were in residence and completed the carefully planned and 
approved units of work that lead to higher degrees in this field. But the 
new “‘emergency” students stayed for a very short period of time, fre- 
quently for only one quarter and at the most two quarters, very rarely for 
three quarters, instead of completing the program for an advanced degree. 

In the year beginning July, 1933, after the establishment of the Federal 
E:nergency Relief Administration, there was more assurance that the de- 
mand for well-qualified, professional workers would continue over a longer 
period of time and, in the spring of 1934, the federal government through 
the F.E.R.A. decided to undertake a special training program on a na- 
tional scale to enable the various state relief administrations to secure 
better-qualified personnel for their work. At this time, with F.E.R.A. and 
C.W.A., public funds amounting to more than two billion dollars had been 
appropriated for relief work since the period of federal aid had begun. It 
was clearly a necessary social policy to intrust the expenditure of these 
large sums to men and women who were well trained for this work and who 
could be trusted to use these great funds carefully and to expend them 
wisely. 
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THE F.E.R.A. SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


When the federal scholarship plan became a subject of public discus- 
sion, Miss Breckinridge of our Faculty, who was then president of the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work, promptly appointed a 
National Advisory Committee, representing the Association, to present 
to the F.E.R.A. a plan for training personnel for the federal relief service. 
This committee prepared a program outlining a possible plan of co-opera- 
tion between the F.E.R.A.and the accredited schools of the Association,so 
that the training program of our federal government might be safe- 
guarded by being intrusted only to the schools with experience in the dif- 
ficult work of professional education. 

The following paragraphs from the report of this committee indicate 
the position of the Association of Schools with regard to the scholarship 
program: 

There are now twenty-six schools in the Association of Schools of Social 
Work. During the last five years, all of these schools have been seriously con- 
cerned to meet the growing demand for personnel in the Relief Service and, in 
many cases, they have been making heroic efforts to meet this demand. Most of 
these schools operate on very small budgets. They have been faced with the 
grave necessity of providing not only scholarships for tuition but maintenance 
funds for large numbers of students. They have been faced also with the burden 
of providing additional personnel for their staffs; many of these schools have 
carried large numbers of extra courses; some of them have organized institute 
courses for the State Relief Administra‘:ion and every effort has been made to 
co-operate with any of the State Relief Administrations that have appealed to 
them for assistance. There has never been a time when these schools could not 
have taken care of much larger numbers of students, if the Relief Administration 
could have given to its workers leave of absence on salary or if financial means 
could have been available for students. These schools that have carried this 
burden during the last five years, now view with some alarm the hastily or- 
ganized plan of granting Federal Relief funds in aid of various newly announced 
training plans. 

The Association feels that if any plan for providing facilities for training is to 
be followed, certain principles should be laid down, and every effort should be 
made to make sure that the expenditure of the public funds will mean propor- 
tionate returns in service to the people in need, for whom these tax-supported 
funds are appropriated by Congress. .... 


The report of the committee then suggested certain principles that 
ought to be followed in the proposed training program. In the sections of 
the country where public welfare and social service developments had 
been greatly retarded, there were a number of universities and colleges 
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which suddenly wished to organize schools of social work, and representa- 
tives of these institutions appeared before the F.E.R.A. administrator in 
Washington with a demand for a grant of federal relief funds to enable 
them to organize and maintain schools of social work to meet the needs of 
their particular states. It was, of course, clear to those with experience in 
the work of organizing a professional school in this field that this could 
not be done hastily and that it could not be done except where good field 
work (social clinical work) was well organized and available for service. 
One of the important principles, therefore, suggested by the committee 
representing the Association of Schools of Social Work, for consideration 
by the F.E.R.A. administration in Washington, was the following: 

Schools already well organized and doing approved work could with addition- 
al personnel provide for students in greatly increased numbers, and if the various 
State Relief Administrations could be authorized to give leave of absence on 
salary, either full-time or part-time, to untrained workers already employed, and 
to new workers who may be selected for employment, this could be secured. .... 

As a result probably of this recommendation, the movement to estab- 
lish a number of poor schools of social work in various neglected areas to 
be supported by federal relief funds and managed by inexperienced direc- 
tors no longer received encouragement at the Washington relief head- 
quarters. The F.E.R.A. went forward with a plan to train the necessary 
personnel in the already well-organized schools of social service. 

Altogether, 1,138 students were sent cn a scholarship basis by the 
F.E.R.A. to the accredited schools of social work, and, of these, 179 came 
to the University of Chicago during that year. Of these 179 students, 
only 14 were from the state of Illinois. For the old theory that “to him 
that hath shall be given” was not followed by the F.E.R.A. That is, the 
allotment of federal scholarships was confined largely to the states and to 
the areas that had been neglected in this field and were less well provided 
with competent workers. No funds for scholarships were granted in the 
Chicago area and relatively few in the whole state of Illinois. This School 
was, however, used for nearly two years by the F.E.R.A. as a training cen- 
ter for workers released, on a federal scholarship basis, from various states 
without adequate personnel for the new public welfare services. 

The 179 F.E.R.A. scholarship students who came to the School through 
the Federal Relief Administration came from the following states: Arkan- 
sas, 2; Colorado, 8; Georgia, 51; Illinois, 14; Indiana, 8; Iowa, 5; Ken- 
tucky, 13; Maryland, 6; Mississippi, 3; Missouri, 7; Montana, 1; Ne- 
braska, 12; Oregon, 5; South Carolina, 13; Tennessee, 14; Utah, 3; Wash- 
ington, 5; West Virginia, 7; and Wyoming, 2. 
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Even before the federal program was in operation, our first state schol- 
arship students came from Georgia. The relief administrator in this state 
telegraphed us in May, 1934, asking if we could take fifteen members of 
the relief staff, all of them college graduates who had given evidence of 
promise of service in the relief program but who were greatly in need of 
the better training that Chicago could provide. With the approval of 
President Hutchins, we agreed at once to provide the additional field- 
work supervision for these fifteen students, and in another week the state 
of Georgia had asked us to take ten more. By the time the Summer 
Quarter opened, we had enrolled nearly fifty students from the Georgia 
relief services, many of them sent at state expense, with others coming on 
their own funds. 


CHICAGO PROGRAM ADAPTED FOR PUBLIC SERVICE TRAINING 


The work of the School of Social Service Administration in classroom 
instruction, field work, and research programs had always emphasized the 
public welfare services. In the early days of the School, Julia C. Lathrop, 
an active member of the Board of Trustees of the “old School,’’ who was 
for many years a member of the Illinois State Board of Charities and 
later chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, was concerned with the 
necessity of recruiting well-trained personnel for the public welfare work 
in this and other states. 

It has long been clear that the private social agencies can never ade- 
quately meet the social service needs of this country. If a minimum stand- 
ard of living is accepted as a desirable social policy and if a minimum in- 
come is assured to all who are in need, this can be done only by social 
services supported by funds obtained by taxation. For a long period of 
‘time, therefore, the public social services have been given special emphasis 
in the program of this School, and advanced students interested in public 
welfare activities have been accustomed to come to Chicago for further 
training in this field. Members of the Faculty of the School have served 
on the advisory board of the Cook County Board of Public Welfare ever 
since the organization of the Bureau. Even earlier, the School shared in 
the research work that paved the way for the establishment of this 
Bureau. Chicago was, therefore, prepared to help in the great expansion 
of the public welfare program, in the emergency relief training plans, and 
in the establishment of the new Social Security program, which followed 
the depression. 

In assisting in the work of recruiting and training personnel for the new 
public services, I wish again to emphasize the fact that we were able to 
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raise our standards of admission to the professional courses during this 
period and that the expansion in the social service schools during these 
difficult years did not mean a lower, but a higher, standard in the re- 
cruiting of professional students for this work. In part, this was due to 
the fact that the expansion in relief work came at a time when other 
opportunities of employment were temporarily closed. But it was also due 
to the publicity given to opportunities for service in the field of public 
welfare, about which most college graduates had not been well informed. 
With the increasing number of applicants for admission, it soon became 
possible to apply the old standards of admission more rigorously and then 
to raise those standards. It is a satisfaction to report that the F.E.R.A. 
gave hearty support to this effort to maintain standards, and, although 
the selection of scholarship students was left to the various state relief 
administrations, at no time was any pressure brought to bear on the 
schools of social work to admit poorly qualified students. 


REGISTRATION AGAIN 

I want to come back again to the question of student registration. One 
of the important changes of the last decade has been that an increasing 
number of students have been entering the School only after previous ex- 
perience in social work. Last year, for example, 67 per cent of our gradu- 
ate professional students had already had experience in social work before 
coming here. Ma:y of these students had had the more elementary of our 
graduate classroom and field-work courses elsewhere and were prepared 
for the work of the second graduate year. This has given us a serious, 
mature group of students, already convinced of the importance of the 
profession that they have chosen to adopt, and often with a very sub- 
stantial background of experience and previous professional work already 
completed, so that they have been able to carry really advanced work and 
able also to qualify for important public welfare positions when they have 
completed our program. Table 3 shows the numbers and percentages of 
graduate students classified by previous experience. 

The greater permanence of the program is shown by the shift back since 
the great impact of the expanded relief program to a full-time rather than 
part-time student registration. 

The transition to a group of students enrolled for full-time work has 
been encouraging and has made it possible to restore the more advanced 
courses and add new courses on the level of a second graduate year as the 
enrolment has become more evenly divided between the first and second 
graduate years. 
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The great increase in part-time students came during the depression, 
and in 1932-33, the first year when we began to keep our statistics care- 
fully on this point, 50 per cent were on a part-time basis. Last year and 
for several years past the number of part-time students has ranged from 
34 to 39 per cent. 

The School has been anxious to make its resources available to the 
younger social workers of Chicago, and we are still trying to offer certain 
basic courses each quarter at hours that are possible for those who are 
working. But the part-time registration makes the work more difficult, 
since these courses are regular School courses carried by our regular 
Faculty members. 

TABLE 3 
PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE OF SOCIAL SERVICE STUDENTS 








Experience before 1940-| 1939-| 1938-| 1937-| 1936-| 1935-| 1934-| 1933-| 1932-| 1931- 
Entering the School 41 4° 39 38 37 36 35 34 33 32 





Total graduatestudents|r1 ,068/1 , 190/1, 2590/1, 261/1, 201|1,225]1,227| 754) 524) 287 





Social service........ 717| 815| 914) 937| 786] 764) 757| 383] 267| 130 
Per cent with social- 
service experience. ...| 67.1) 68.5| 72.6) 74.3) 65.4) 62.4) 61.7| 50.8) 50.9| 48.4 





Teaching............ 64} 92! 85} go} 118] 130} 153} 109} 83) 59 
Miscellaneous (nursing, 

secretarial, etc.).... Go| 153} 142} 111| 103) 139] 172] 88) 63] 46 
Recent college gradu- 

AG! vcd Sep sccenns 197| 130] 118} 123} x94] 192] 145) 174] 111] 43 
































Another point always of interest is the number of men in the School. 
In view of the fact that there is often a special demand for men in the pub- 
lic welfare field, a great effort has been made to encourage good men to get 
the necessary training; and I must be honest and report that « larger pro- 
portion of the School scholarships have been used for men than for women 
in order to be able to meet this demand. I feel sure you will not mis- 
understand this statement. Women have been great leaders and great 
administrators in this field. And Chicago has never accepted the judg- 
ment of some of the state boards and other boards that have insisted on 
the wisdom of putting men, frequently not trained for this work, in 
charge of the administrative organization, with trained women at much 
lower salaries to carry the heat and burden of the work. But Chicago has 
recognized that good men have sometimes needed more encouragement 
than women, and while I hope this will not continue, Iam honest with you 
in acknowledging, with regret, that it has been true in the past. 
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We have always had a substantial number of men in our student group 
both at the old School and since coming to the University and we have 
every reason to think that the number will increase. 

In 1920—21, the first year after we gave up the old School, ro per cent of 
our students were men. This last year we had the largest percentage we 
have had at any time when we registered 229 men, or 20 per cent of the 
total, and the percentage of men in the group of full-time students went up 
last year to 24 per cent. 


NUMBER OF HIGHER DEGREES GRANTED 


One result of the continued turnover in our student body during the 
“emergency” was that for several years the number of higher degrees 
granted did not increase proportionately with the increase in the number 
of students. In discussing this subject, however, it is important to note 
that our degree requirements are severe and that our higher degrees are 
the standard University degrees—A.M. and Ph.D.—the degrees used by 
the social science departments. Some schools of social work grant profes- 
sional degrees or diplomas or certificates, but here in Chicago the recog- 
nized degrees for advanced students have been used and will continue to 
be used—at least until the field of social welfare has become better defined 
and more standardized than it is at present. 

But the most important reason that the number of degrees did not keep 
pace with the student increase was that, from 1931 to 1935, the increase in 
the number of studeats was almost entirely an increase in the number reg- 
istered for the first graduate year, and very largely for the first two quar- 
ters of the first year. That is, it has already been pointed out that we had 
very large numbers of students coming and going; and, although the new 
students preparing for the emergency relief services met our regular stand- 
ards of admission and took our regular courses, they were usually here 
only for a minimum period of time. It became necessary, therefore, to 
offer a discouraging number of beginning courses, largely case work and 
closely related courses, at the level of the first part of the first graduate 
year, while some of our advanced courses were temporarily withdrawn, 
and we were for the time being kept to the rather discouraging work of 
repeating the basic professional courses over and over again. For example, 
during the year 1932-33 we gave nine different sections of the first course 
in case work (S.S.A. 305) on the Quadrangles, and in addition, we gave six 
sections of the same course (given as twelve half-courses) at University 
College instead of the one usually given there—making a total of fifteen 
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sections of this course, when four had formerly been adequate; and many 
of the new sections went far beyond the limit as to numbers usually set for 
case-work classes. Attention may also be called again to the fact that this 
same course was also repeated in the twelve different downstate classes. 
And I want at this point to pay tribute to some of our Faculty members 
like Miss Dixon and Wilma Walker, Catherine Dunn, and Agnes Van 
Driel who gave yeoman service. And Miss Breckinridge repeated her pub- 
lic welfare courses over and over again. Similarly we found it necessary to 
repeat some other first-year courses, especially child welfare, and Harrison 
Dobbs of our Faculty also carried a very heavy load of work during this 
period, here and in University College, and the demand for beginning 
courses in “‘Mental Hygiene,” and in “Social Work and the Law” and the 
‘Medical Lectures” meant that these were also frequently repeated. 
This laborious work of repeating our basic courses was continued through 
the two following years. 

The total number of advanced degrees granted in Social Service Ad- 
ministration will be found in Table 4. This table shows an encouraging 
increase in the number of students completing this graduate professional 
program in the last three years and taking higher degrees. The year 
1930-31 was an exceptional year when a very much smaller number of 
degrees had been granted because of the effect of the new and almost 
incredibly heavy burden of work on Faculty and students alike. 

For many years the total number of candidates for higher degrees was 
much smaller than it should have been. One reason why so few students 
remained to complete the professional program was, of course, the fact 
that this was a new field of academic work, and one that was not generally 
understood. Even before the depression there was not, even in our own 
profession of social work, a wholehearted acceptance of the importance of 
an advanced educational program in social welfare. In some parts of the 
country students were not only encouraged but were urged by representa- 
tives of well-known social agencies to leave their professional curriculum 
unfinished, in the belief that the old-fashioned “training on the job” was a 
proper substitute for the discipline of a carefully planned educational cur- 
riculum. So long as these agencies had so little regard for professional edu- 
cation, and students were constantly offered positions after one or two 
quarters of work, it required a rather purposeful courage to stay on and 
work for an advanced degree. 

Another difficulty has been that in this new field of professional educa- 
tion there has not been the same standardization by means of degrees that 
exists, for example, in the teaching profession. In so far as this is merely 
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routinized procedure and does not represent real achievement, it is unde- 
sirable, and social work is fortunate to be free from it. 

From whatever cause, academic degrees were for many years regarded 
as less necessary in social work than in other professions. Very few doc- 
torates in particular are granted in Social Service even today, and in the 
long period of twenty-one years only thirty Social Service candidates have 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF HIGHER DEGREES GRANTED 
SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
SCHOOL 1920-21 TO 1940-41 
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received the Ph.D. degree. While this number will remain small for some 
years to come, it is important to take note of the fact that these students 
are holding very responsible positions in widely separated parts of the 
country, for the most part teaching positions in schools of social work. A 
former president of the American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
Elizabeth Wisner, the dean of the Tulane School of Social Work, is one of 
our Doctors; the secretary of the Association, Marion Hathway, is an- 
other of our Chicago Doctors; and the present president of the Associa- 
tion, Arlien Johnson, director of the Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Southern California, is another able and useful holder of 
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our Ph.D. degree. This School, however, will for many years continue to 
grant a large number of A.M. degrees on the basis of two years of gradu- 
ate professional study, and we shall continue to have a relatively small 
number of students remaining for the more exacting discipline represented 
by the Ph.D. degree. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WELFARE 

The program of a properly organized school of social welfare should fall 
into three parts: (i) a substantial educational curriculum with classroom 
teaching on the professional level for students who have already com- 
pleted the program leading to the baccalaureate degree; (ii) field work 
(social clinical work) of high quality, that is, “clinical instruction” worthy 
of a university and not the “farming-out” of students to overburdened 
social agency workers, a policy that is, unfortunately, still followed in too 
many of the schools; and (iii) social research, the carrying-through of long- 
time research programs, particularly experimental research, the great but 
undeveloped field in which the professional schools of social welfare must 
ultimately make their great contribution. 

These three parts of our program are of equal importance. I make that 
statement with emphasis, although I know there are those who think that 
only the classroom and field-work courses are really essential. But a uni- 
versity without research is not a university, and our own University has 
a great tradition because it has put research first among its many inter- 
ests; and the School of Social Service has, like our University, believed 
that the research work of an educational institution is one of its greatest 
services. But I wish now to speak briefly of these three parts of our cur- 
riculum. 

I. CLASSROOM TEACHING 

Classroom teaching on the professional level for a group of selected 
men and women who have completed their general college work and have 
entered a well-defined field of advanced study in preparation for a special- 
ized branch of public or quasi-public service makes heavy demands on 
the faculty. Twenty-one years ago we had no full professors on our Fac- 
ulty. Our classroom work was the work that Miss Breckinridge, Miss 
Dixon, and I could carry. We had a little assistance, but it was certainly 
microscopic, except for some generous help that came from outside of 
our own Faculty—from Professor Ernst Freund of the Law School and 
Professor Harry A. Millis of the economics faculty. Miss Dixon developed 
our field-work program; and, when we became convinced that our field 
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work must be supervised directly by the University staff as part of its 
teaching program, Miss Dixon, who had been at one time a district 
superintendent of the United Charities, went into the field herself and 
took charge of the students, day by day, quarter after quarter. This was 
the beginning of what is now a large and well-developed field-work pro- 
gram under University instruction and supervision. 

Miss Breckinridge organized that first year the first course in “‘ Public 
Welfare Administration” given in any one of the schools, and she began 
that fine series of legal courses which could only be organized by that 
rare person who was a lawyer, a social worker, and a scholar. Miss Breck- 
inridge also did pioneer work in developing research both among graduate 
students and among our Faculty in the field of public welfare when “ public 
welfare” was not yet a familiar term. 

Some of you will be glad to be reminded of the great help we had in 
those early years, and for so many years, from that distinguished scholar 
and teacher, Professor Ernst Freund of our Law Faculty. Professor 
Freund had been a friend of the “‘old School’’; he believed in our program, 
and he welcomed its becoming part of the University. Many of our 
alumni had Professor Freund’s courses in “Statutes” and in “ Administra- 
tive Law,” and a few eager students went on to ‘‘ Domestic Relations.” 
He gave special attention to the subjects in which social welfare students 
were interested; he thought that you were good students and made you 
welcome in his classes, and his contribution to our work has been a lasting 
benefit to those of you who were fortunate enough to have enjoyed study- 
ing under that great scholar. 

In planning that early program, we were clear that our case workers 
must understand the governmental framework in which they work—that 
they must learn how to read statutes and judicial opinions in our field 
intelligently and to write statutes competently—that our case workers 
must understand the field of social statistics and social research—and that 
with this understanding of the basic principles and policies of the social 
welfare program, past and present, they may be able to direct and help 
develop the great social forces which are in motion toward the improve- 
ment of the living and working conditions of the people whom we call 
our clients. 

Gradually help came. But although marked progress has been made in 
securing a larger staff, there is still need for an increase in our Faculty. 
Some of our classes are too large, with a few of them each quarter last 
year registering nearly a hundred students. The case-work classes are 
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always limited rigidly, but some of the others are larger than they 
should be. 

I do not try to tell you of our tragic losses in this report, but I know 
you want me to say what an important addition to the Faculty came when 
Grace Abbott resigned her position as chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau to join once more the staff of this School. Bringing a long and un- 
usual experience in the fields of social research and public welfare adminis- 
tration, along with an earlier and distinguished teaching experience, this 
appointment brought great strength to the School Faculty and to our 
research program, and I know you will want me to say that her construc- 
tive mind and her devoted efforts in helping us to strengthen our work 
will be a continuing influence through the years. 

Dr. Helen Wright, now so well known to you as our associate dean, 
came back to us from the Brookings Institution and took over a great 
deal of the research teaching, both the classroom teaching and the direc- 
tion of our field research, especially the research work of our graduate stu- 
dents. And we have had some able students, and some of their research 
has been excellent. 

What Helen Wright’s work has done for our administrative organiza- 
tion is a long story, and I know you are familiar with the fine contribu- 
tion she has made as an associate administrative officer, but I do want to 
emphasize the importance of her administrative work as well as the out- 
standing contribution she has made to our research program and her 
generous help in the research work of the social agencies of Chicago. 

Another valuable addition to the Faculty during this past decade came 
with the appointment of Dr. Wayne McMillen, who was first associated 
with the School as director of the “‘ Registration of Social Statistics,” a 
project very successfully conducted under the joint auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Community Chests and Councils and the Univer- 
sity’s Local Community Research Committee on which the School was 
represented. Mr. McMillen has been a most successful teacher in our re- 
quired courses in “Social Statistics” and “ Community Organization,” and 
he has also helped greatly in various outside activities with which you 
are so familiar. 

It is now fifteen years ago that Dr. Franklin McLean, at that time di- 
rector of our University hospitals and clinics, was generous enough to go 
with me to see some friends in the East who, we hoped, might underwrite 
for a period of years a joint enterprise in which we were both interested— 
the organization of what would be a first-rate department of medical so- 
cial work for the University Clinics and would also serve as a teaching 
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center for this School. The result of that little expedition was successful, 
and we later persuaded Ruth Emerson, a dyed-in-the-wool Bostonian, to 
come west. One of the difficulties about Miss Emerson’s appointment was 
that she did not want to expatriate herself from Boston, and she would 
come only on a very temporary kind of appointment. But that did not 
worry me at all. I had known other New Englanders just as dyed-in-the- 
wool who came west and who were later surprised to find that there were 
really very good reasons for liking the West. Dr. McLean appointed Miss 
Emerson Director of Medical Social Work in the Clinics, and we ap- 
pointed her an Associate Professor of Medical Social Work in the School, 
and she learned to live in Chicago and like it. I do not try to name the 
many excellent case-work supervisors whom we have had in the Clinics 
for our students; but many of you can supply the names of the able as- 
sistants whom it is not possible to mention in this report. 

I do not need to speak of the excellent teaching of Harrison Dobbs and 
his splendid contributions to our developing welfare services in Chicago 
and Illinois. He also strengthened student interests, and I know that each 
one of you counts him as a friend and that you have rejoiced over his 
recent appointment as one of the welfare commissioners of the state of 
Illinois. 

Another very important appointment eight years ago was that of Char- 
lotte Towle, formerly of the New York Institute of Child Guidance, who 
became Associate Professor of Psychiatric Social Work. Miss Towle be- 
gan giving some new and interesting courses dealing with the general sub- 
ject of “Psychiatry in Case Work’’; but equally important with her class- 
room work have been her careful plans and vigorous direction of the stu- 
dent field-work program in ‘“‘ Psychiatric Social Work.”” Miss Towle was 
very successful in the organization of some new and important field-work 
centers and has done constructive work with various local agencies like 
the United Charities, the Chicago Orphan Asylum, and the Institute for 
Juvenile Research. 

Another important but more recent addition to our Faculty during this 
period was that of Dr. Clyde White, who had been director of the training 
course for social work in the University of Indiana. Dr. White has given 
the required course in ‘‘Social Insurance,’’ an advanced course in “Social 
Statistics,” and some other courses, and has at the same time been able 
to go on with some research work in his field. 

Mr. Alex Elson took over Miss Breckinridge’s course in ‘“‘Social Work 
and the Law” when it became necessary to offer this course several times 
a year. Mr. Elson not only came to us with the J.D. degree from our Law 
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School but he was well known in the community for his work in the Legal 
Aid Bureau and in the Legislative Drafting Bureau and, more recently, 
as counsel for the Wage and Hour Administration. And his courses in 
social work and the law have come to be increasingly important for social 
workers. 

Ethel Verry’s dual appointment as Assistant Professor in Child Welfare 
and as director of the Chicago Orphan Asylum has helped to reorganize 
work for children in Chicago, and many of you have had the benefit of 
her teaching in the institutional field, of her excellent field-work instruc- 
tion, and of her valuable counsel in organizing child welfare programs. 

Then there are our newer promising recruits, several of whom are now 
assistant professors. Grace Browning took over part of our case-work 
teaching and at the same time began to develop that new-old but unde- 
veloped field of rural social work, and her new book on Rural Public Wel- 
fare is a pioneer contribution of great importance to the schools of social 
work and the public welfare departments of this country. 

Then there are our other newer assistant professors. Lois Wildy’s 
teaching in the field of Child Welfare and her excellent field-work super- 
vision are well known; Mary Zahrobsky is carrying on a fine tradition in 
her work in Child Welfare and Social Research. Dora Goldstine as As- 
sistant Professor of Medical Social Work has helped us to broaden our 
field-work program and has also proved 2n excellent classroom teacher. 
Dr. James Brown, stili another of our assistant professors, is well known 
to you for his child welfare teaching and his work as an assistant dean for 
our preprofessional program. 

A more recent recruit is Sydney Branch, who came to us from Welles- 
ley College and who is doing new work in courses in taxation in relation to 
social work, another important field to be developed, in which Professor 
Newcomer of Vassar, whom we have been fortunate to have with us the 
last three summers, has helped us so much. Martha Branscombe is an- 
other of our new recruits who will carry on, and Richard Eddy has given 
valuable service both in the classroom and in the field, and, although we 
know how much he is needed at St. Charles, we deeply regret his absence. 

Our program has also been strengthened by a few courses generously 
given each year by representatives of some of our local agencies, notably 
Mr. Kepecs of the Jewish Children’s Bureau, Mrs. Kenneth Rich of the 
Immigrants’ Protective League, Mr. Samuel Goldsmith of the Associated 
Jewish Charities, and Miss Hanford of the Chicago United Charities. 
And we have had more than generous help from our local agency col- 
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leagues who have supplemented our regular courses with excellent and 
timely special lectures. 

The American Public Welfare Association, which belongs to the Public 
Administration Clearing House, so conveniently located on the University 
Quadrangles, has also strengthened our work at important points. Mr. 
Frank Bane, the first director of the new Association, was immediately 
appointed a lecturer on our Faculty, and all his staff members have been 
helpful to Faculty and students for consultation on current public welfare 
developments. When Mr. Bane became secretary of the new Social Se- 
curity Board in Washington, Mr. Fred Hoehler, director of public welfare 
in Cincinnati, formerly president of the Association, succeeded Mr. 
Bane, and Mr. Hoehler has also given generous service as a member of the 
Faculty. Dr. Marietta Stevenson, assistant director of this Association, 
has also served as a member of our Faculty and has been very helpful to 
our students in making available for their use the special library collection 
of current and fugitive material so carefully collected by the Association. 
The library of the American Public Welfare Association has gradually 
become a very important addition to the resources of this School. 

Other divisions of the Public Administration Clearing House, notably 
the Civil Service Assembly and the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, have been generous about helping us at many points. 

One good course that we have lost—only temporarily, I hope—was de- 
veloped in co-operation with our University School of Business when Dr. 
Rufus Rorem, of the American Hospital Association, was appointed Lec- 
turer in Accounting in the School of Business to give a course for Social 
Service students in ‘‘ Accounting and Social Work,” and this proved to be 
a valuable course for advanced students preparing for administrative 
work, but the small number of students who had time for this subject has 
made it necessary for us to withdraw it temporarily. 

Our curriculum and Faculty have been strengthened by assigning stu- 
dents for some work in other departments and schools of the University. 
Last year there was a substantial number of registrations in the social 
science departments, and there were also registrations in Home Eco- 
nomics, in the Law School, in the School of Business, and in a few other 
departments. There would be a larger registration for outside courses 
except for the fact that has already been emphasized—that our students 
remain for too short a time and can take only the most essential profes- 
sional courses. Another difficulty is that Social Service maintains a rather 
special time schedule on account of the field-work requirements, and it is 
hard to meet the time schedules in other departments. In spite of these 
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difficulties, the outside registrations are an important means of strength- 
ening the Social Service curriculum, particularly for the best students who 
are more willing to make difficult program adjustments. Special mention 
should be made of the series of courses in public administration which have 
been given in the Department of Political Science. These courses have 
become increasingly important for Social Service students, with the ex- 
panding emphasis on public welfare administration. 


Il. FIELD WORK 


As to the second part of our program, I believe that perhaps our great- 
est expansion in the past decade has been in our field-work service—an 
expansion that has been possible because of the increasing numbers of ex- 
perienced students. Advanced students come here primarily for the field- 
work instruction that can be given nowhere else. As the medical school 
depends upon clinical facilities, the School of Social Service depends upon 
its ability to provide field-work instruction, where the student may learn 
how to meet, interview, and find the proper means of assisting the men 
and women who are in need of assistance and counsel, with regard to the 
community resources for meeting their needs—where the student may 
learn, under expert supervision, how to help these people whom we call 
our clients. 

The development of the field-work program has been due to the careful 
planning of Wilma Walker, who has carried a too heavy burden of work 
in her devoted interest in student work and agency needs. Associated 
with Miss Walker have been Miss Towle, Miss Emerson, Miss Goldstine, 
Miss Wildy, Mrs. Moore, Miss Davis, Miss Shaffer, Mr. Eddy, and a long 
list of able and interested supervisors. 

Our Social Service field-work staff has been continually expanded dur- 
ing the last twelve years. The value of the ‘‘ Chicago plan” of maintaining 
our own staff of University supervisors for field-work instruction was 
clearly demonstrated during the depression years when agency staffs 
could not possibly meet the needs of advanced University students. 

In 1933 the important step was taken of placing the first of our Uni- 
versity field-work units in two of the South Side offices of the Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare. This was done for various reasons: (1) 
the need for service was so great there; and the case work carried by one 
supervisor and her field-work unit was a real contribution to the public 
service; (2) the case material for study was so rich and varied; and (3) 
this School, which has been interested for so long in the development of 
the public social services as a fundamental condition of social welfare prog- 
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ress, wished also to try to say to those interested that the experiment of 
having case work done by a public agency could be made to succeed. At 
the present time the largest number of students are with the public agen- 
cies—not only in public relief offices, but in the Children’s and Minors’ 
Service, the Institute for Juvenile Research, the Cook County Hospital, 
and the Juvenile Court. 

New field-work units or additional units in psychiatric social work in 
the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research and in the mental hygiene de- 
partments of Michael Reese Hospital and of Provident Hospital have also 
been opened during the period covered by this report. This has been a 
carefully planned and sound development, closely related to the other 
parts of our work. The annual Commonwealth Fund grant for fellowships 
in psychiatric social work have been of very great service by helping us 
to hold especially qualified students for these new units. More recently 
we have also had some help at this point from the George Davis Bivin 
Foundation. The School has also had, at different times, the opportunity 
of giving service through its psychiatric field-work unit in the Orthogenic 
School, which is under the direction of the University’s Department of 
Education. 

Very important also has been the opportunity the School has had of 
co-operating with the University Clinics not only in medical social work 
but in the psychiatric social work in Billings and ia Bobs Roberts Hos- 
pital. The School was largely responsible for the original Child Guidance 
Clinic in Bobs Roberts Hospital, which was established with the help of 
the United States Children’s Bureau for some experimental work with 
delinquent children. 

During its first three years the Child Guidance Clinic in Bobs Roberts 
was connected with our so-called ‘‘ Probation Project,’”’ in which we were 
assisted by the United States Children’s Bureau. Back of this project 
was the fact that in the period of more than thirty-five years since the 
juvenile courts were first established in this country there had been very 
little done that could be called scientific about the proper organization 
of the great social services which these courts should have made avail- 
able. The Children’s Bureau took the position that social workers had 
put too much general “propaganda” into advocating juvenile probation 
and the public care of dependent and delinquent children and had done 
too little about the careful building-up of scientific social welfare services 
and standards in this important field. The Children’s Bureau had been 
anxious for some time to set up an experimental research project in this 
field, and Chicago was finally selected for the first experiment, because of 
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the inducements offered through the co-operation of the staff of the School 
of Social Service Administration and of the University Clinics. The 
School of Social Service, the Bureau, the University Clinics, and Univer- 
sity College combined to secure the services of a psychiatrist, Dr. Herbert 
E. Chamberlain, since the University then had no department of psychia- 
try. Although no longer connected with the University Clinics or the 
Children’s Bureau, this “ Probation Project” has served, and continues to 
serve, for excellent field-work training. 

After President Hutchins gave us the use of one of the University 
houses across the Midway for a Field Work Center, the Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society began what has been a fine co-operative center 
under the general direction of Miss Wildy. 

An important field-work unit was established in 1936 in the Social 
Service Department of Cook County Hospital—a further step in estab- 
lishing co-operative relations with the public social services. Other new. 
opportunities for medical social field work have been developed in Michael 
Reese Hospital, Provident Hospital, the Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
the Medical Service of the Chicago Relief Administration, and more 
recently with the Douglas Smith Fund, which has given such excellent 
medical and psychiatric service to working girls. 

Two of our early and best field-work units were made possible by the 
generous grant of the Samuel Deutsch Foundation, a gift to honor the 
memory of a former president of the Associated Jewish Charities, and 
through the years we have had the most excellent co-operation with the 
Jewish Social Service Bureau and the Jewish Children’s Bureau, and 
more recently on a small experimental scale with their Vocational Bureau. 

New field-work units in child welfare have been established during the 
last five years in response to new demands created as a result of the pro- 
vision of new child welfare services on a national scale under the Social 
Security Act. New field-work units have been set up in the public agency, 
the Children’s Division of the Chicago Relief Administration, and an ex- 
panded program in three of the private children’s agencies. In work for 
delinquent children, the Juvenile Court work and the work with the Chi- 
cago Home for Girls have been continued and expanded, and we have 
been given some timely help here from the Chicago Community Trust. 
We have made a small experiment in establishing a rural field-work unit 
for a few students in co-operation with the Children’s Division of the 
State Department of Public Welfare. But the great majority of our stu- 
dents have had rural or small-town experience before they come to us, and 
they need the experience in a field where social resources are well de- 
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veloped and where the field-work time of the students can be used with 
better educational results than ina ruralarea. Asa physician who is going 
into country practice needs the-training that can be given only where 
good clinical facilities are available, so a social worker in a rural area 
needs the field-work training that can be offered only where the social 
services are well developed on a large scale in an urban area. We have 
found that the rural field-work unit meets the needs of a very few ad- 
vanced students. 

Closely connected with the development of our new field-work units 
have been the Leila Houghteling Fellowships. A special fund of $2,500 
was given annually from 1928 to 1935 by the brothers and sisters of Leila 
Houghteling, a former member of our Faculty. In 1935 these fellowships 
were endowed permanently by a gift of $50,000 to commemorate the work 
of Leila Houghteling, with the special provision that these Fellows must 
be carrying social service field work in the hope of strengthening the 
School’s field-work services, and at the same time helping social work in 
Chicago. It is difficult to overestimate the help that these fellowships 
have given to our students and to our agencies. 

It is impossible for me to express adequately the indebtedness of this 
School to the public and private agencies that have helped us with the 
development of this great and improving field-work program. I can only 
hope we have made a return in the excellent work that you, our alumni, 
hzve done when you have joined these agency staffs, as competent work- 
ers. And I should like to try to tell the staff members, the visitors, and 
superintendents, and the members of the boards of the United Charities 
and Jewish Charities—the two agencies in which we began our field- 
work service long ago and in which we have worked together so long and 
so co-operatively—how deeply we appreciate the opportunities they have 
given us. The United Charities has generously taken an increasing num- 
ber of our students, and there continues to be an increasing demand for 
these placements. And the same warm appreciation for generous help 
and hospitality should go to the other agencies that have helped us, 
especially the Chicago Orphan Asylum, the Children’s Home and Aid 
Society, the Institute for Juvenile Research, the Chicago chapter of the 
American Red Cross, the Cook County, the Michael Reese, Provident, 
and the Children’s Memorial hospitals, the Chicago Home for Girls, the 
Home for the Friendless, and to the Chicago Relief Administration, to 
the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, and to the Juvenile Court. 
Weare all laborers in the same vineyard, and we know that these agencies 
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have given time and thought to the special problem of the best teaching 
organization in the field-work service needed by a professional school, 
and we have not only been greatly helped by the counsel of the agency 
staff members as we have made our joint plans but we have enjoyed our 
common interests over a long period of years. 

Nor should I fail to mention at this point our long association with 
some of the Chicago settlements, especially our University Settlement, 
where so many of our students have had valuable experience. 


Ill. RESEARCH 

I have very little time for the story of the development of the third 
part of our social service program, which is social research. It is proper 
that the University of Chicago should have maintained a professional 
school in the field of social welfare that has pioneered by making the re- 
search program an integrated part of the curriculum. Our School of So- 
cial Service Administration has from the beginning laid stress upon the 
study of statistics and social research for those preparing for the field of 
public welfare. Our research program in which graduate students and 
faculty co-operate has a clear objective, and that objective is the improve- 
ment of the welfare services. A great deal of our research work has been 
done in response to requests from departments or agencies that we make 
an investigation of some service—a request usually from a public agency 
but sometimes from a private agency. For example, a former health com- 
missioner asked us to study the enforcement of the tenement-house ordi- 
nances, and our series of housing studies carried on over a period of years 
and published in instalments showed not only the defects of the housing 
ordinances but the great defects in their administration. This completed 
report finally appeared as a volume published by the University Press as 
The Tenements of Chicago. 

We were asked by the president of the Chicago Orphan Asylum—that 
oldest of our children’s institutions—to make a study of their institution, 
and the survey made by Miss Breckinridge and Miss Verry over a period 
of years and Miss Verry’s rare ability in following through their early 
recommendations have had a very wide effect on child welfare work in 
this city. 

We were asked by a relief administrator to make a study of health 
problems of men not living in family groups, and after this had been pub- 
lished® the United States Women’s Bureau wanted us to make a similar 


6 Glenn H. Johnson, Relief and Health Problems of a Selected Group of Non-family 
Men (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937). Pp. xiii+8r1. 
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study of women on relief, and the Women’s Bureau helped us to carry 
out the work and then published the report.’ 

The Wickersham Commission on Law Enforcement asked us to study 
the relation between immigration and crime, and we prepared the report 
on this subject, which was published in the series of volumes issued by 
that commission.® 

The Citizens Advisory Committee on the Juvenile Detention Home of 
Cook County asked for a study of that institution, and the excellent re- 
port which the Citizens Committee published? was the work of our gradu- 
ate students, and the report was prepared and written by Savilla Millis 
Simons, now of the staff of the United States Children’s Bureau. 

We prepared a report for the United States Children’s Bureau on the 
Administration of the Aid-to-M others Law in Illinois,’ two reports for the 
Bureau on the Juvenile Court," one on Children of Wage-earning 
Mothers,” and another on the Welfare of Children of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees. 

I do not need to tell you about our plans for the ‘Social Service Se- 
ries.” These volumes are almost too familiar to you. This series was 
planned primarily as a pioneer collection of source materials—original 
case records and documentary materials needed for classroom use in our 
own and other schools so that materials that were not easily available 
for students might be brought tog2ther in convenient form for social 
service students. In this series, which now has reached the thirteenth 
volume, we have sometimes opened a new field, as in the case of Miss 
Breckinridge’s Public Welfare Administration, because the successful con- 
duct of advanced courses in Social Service has been so greatly retarded 

7 Harriet A. Byrne and Cecile Hillyer, Unattached Women on Relief in Chicago, 1937 
(U.S. Women’s Bureau Bull. 158 [Washington, D.C., 1938]). Pp. v+84. 

8 U.S. National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, Repori on Crime 
and the Foreign Born (Pub. No. 10 [Washington, D.C., 1931]). Pp. 416. 

9 Savilla Millis, Juvenile Detention Home in Relation to Juvenile Court Policy: A 
Study of Intake in the Cook County Chicago Juvenile Detention Home (Chicago, 1927), 
Pp. 96. 

10 Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 82 (Washington, D.C., 1921). Pp. 176. 

14 Summary of Juvenile Court Legislation in the United States (Children’s Bureau 


Pub. No. 70 [Washington, D.C., 1920]). Pp. 110. Helen R. Jeter, The Chicago Juvenile 
Court (Children’s Bureau Pub. 104 [Washington, D.C., 1922]). Pp. 119. 

2 By Helen R. Wright (Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 102 [Washington, D.C., 1922)). 
Pp. 92. 

13 By Helen R. Wright (Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 211 (Washington, D.C., 1932]). 
Pp. 192. 
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by the dearth of scientific material available for the use of advanced stu- 
dents. These are not “readings”; they are documents for the careful study 
of mature students and workers in the field. In this series we also 
pioneered in publishing the first volumes of social case records, and the 
work continues with the new books by Miss Towle" and Miss Browning,’ 
each listed recently by a case-work magazine as the “ book of the month.” 

Then there is our Social Service Review, now completing its fifteenth 
volume, a scientific and professional social service quarterly, which has 
become an influential means of supporting the efficient administration of 
public welfare policies and has been useful for the publication of research 
materials. From 330 subscribers the first year we have gone to nearly 
1,8co, and we want 2,000 subscribers so badly! The cost of the Review 
has been kept at a minimum. All the editorial work has been done as 
“‘extra work,” without extra compensation to any staff member, and with 
the help of only one part-time salary for editorial assistance. We have 
tried to carry the Review very economically without asking for special or 
supporting gifts, but we need your subscriptions so badly—group sub- 
scriptions, if you cannot take individual subscriptions. 

Then there are the “Social Service Monographs,” which have been on 
the whole remarkably successful. Special funds have been secured for 
most of these monographs, and in some cases the entire cost has been con- 
tributed. But we continue to need your interest and help if we are to 
make this series as useful as it should be. We have now published alto- 
gether more than fifty volumes, and we add a few each year. 

Since the depression began, we have prepared for this series twelve 
volumes dealing with the history of the poor law in the various states, 
eight of these volumes have already been published," and the others are 


™4 Charlotte Towle, Social Case Records from Psychiatric Clinics (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1941). Pp. xiii+455. 

*s Grace Browning, Rural Public Welfare: Selected Records with Introductory Notes 
and Comment (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941). Pp. xii+578. 

6 Aileen E. Kennedy and S. P. Breckinridge, The Ohio Poor Law and Its Adminis- 
tration; Grace A. Browning and S. P. Breckinridge, The Development of Poor Relief Legis- 
lation in Kansas; Alice Shaffer, Mary Wysor Keefer, and S. P. Breckinridge, The 
Indiana Poor Law: Its Development and Administration with Special Reference to the 
Indigent Sick; Isobel Campbell Bruce and Edith Eickhoff, The Michigan Poor Law: 
Its Development and Administration with Special Reference to State Provision for Medical 
Care of the Indigent; Margaret Creech, Three Centuries of Poor Law Administration: A 
Study of Legislation in Rhode Island; Frederic R. Veeder, The Development of the Montana 
Poor Law; S. P. Breckinridge, The Illinois Poor Law and Its Administration; Fern 
Boan, A History of Poor Relief Legislation and Administration in Missouri. 
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waiting for funds for publication. The poor law has been described as a 
subject which “few studied and none understood.” But no public welfare 
reform can be adequate or permanent until the poor laws are understood 
and rewritten. 

But what we have done and what we have published have been unim- 
portant. The important thing is that we have carried on a continuing 
demonstration of the importance of research in the schools of social wel- 
fare and the importance of these schools to the field of social research. 

The schools of social welfare and the schools alone will be chiefly re- 
sponsible if research is not carried on in the welfare programs of the future. 
The students of the professional schools should go to the social agencies, 
public and private agencies alike, ready for the “exhilaration of a fine 
research adventure’’—ready for a position in social work but ready also to 
search for the underlying principles that determine the policies they have 
adopted and to know why these policies should or should not be changed 
and to keep organizing the results of their work so that the professional 
group can see its full significance. 

The question of funds for research is always exigent, an ever present 
problem—how to find funds for research, funds to finance an investiga- 
tion, funds to publish the results. This is one of the most pressing needs 
at the present time. The generous gift of the Samuel Deutsch Founda- 
tion, which I have already mentioned, has been very helpful with many 
of our research studies, but a great deal of additional kelp is needed. 

The Rockefeller grant was not given for publication, and we have had 
a hard time finding support even to publish the results of our research 
work. But the late Julius Rosenwald helped this School with its publica- 
tion program, as he did with so many of our activities. Altogether, Mr. 
Rosenwald contributed $7,500 toward our publications at different times 
when our needs were most urgent. 

Much of the future of research in social welfare depends upon the stu- 
dents of today whom we are educating in our schools of social service. 
Before the end of another decade we shall have greatly strengthened 
many, if not most, of the good public welfare departments that have been 
trying to develop research departments. 

Research is the flag which everyone of our professional schools should 
nail to its mast. Out from the schools should come disciplined curiosity, 
eager search for new and better methods of service, a new interest, a new 
enthusiasm for our work. 

Research is the product of an active trained mind engaged in pursuing 
some intellectual problem. This is what every social worker in every 
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agency should be doing. Not merely taking care of the children of Mrs. 
Jones but of learning at the same time how all our methods of taking 
care of such children are or are not satisfactory and how far the commu- 
nity responsibility for such children is or is not being met. 

A sharp line cannot be drawn between practice and research in medi- 
cine—and I am certain that this is true also of social work. In social 
work, as in medicine, research material is at hand in the normal work of 
practice. What we need is the necessary discipline for organizing re- 
search materials. 

Mr. Charles Booth forty years ago, in writing his final volume of the 
Life and Labour of the People in London, spoke of those working in the 
destitute areas of London who were often so deeply moved by the “trials 
and sorrows of individual lives,’ and Mr. Booth said: “In intensity of 
feeling such as this, and not in statistics, lies the power to move the 
world. But by statistics must this power be guided if it would move the 
world aright.” With that I agree, but what I particularly wish to empha- 
size is not only the necessity of social research for social workers but 
the necessity of the social worker for social research. For it has long been 
clear that the social worker is absolutely indispensable to the proper de- 
velopment of social research and in fact to the whole field of social science. 
This is, I believe, due to the fact that social work more than any other 
division of the social science field develops “the inquiring mind from 
which research is born.” 


CONCLUSION 

Finally, and in conclusion, I have tried in this report to emphasize the 
difference between the account of the work done in the School of Social 
Service Administration in the last twenty-one years, in which we have 
been successful even beyond our reasonable hopes, and the attempt to 
raise new funds for the permanent support of that work, for in that at- 
tempt we have seen our hopes rise only to disappear again on the distant 
horizon. 

That is, this report is brought to an end not with a discussion of our 
endowment and other financial exigencies but rather with an attempt to 
emphasize the effort that this professional school has made to share—even 
in a small and indirect way, but nonetheless to share—in the important 
public welfare program that has been developed in these recent years. As 
new federal-state programs were organized to meet the emergency needs 
and as the temporary programs have been transformed into permanent 
programs, the members of our Faculty and staff, from the oldest to the 
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newest and youngest members of our group, have had the rare oppor- 
tunity such as comes to a profession perhaps once in a generation, or 
perhaps in two or three generations, of seeing great steps being taken in a 
progressively forward direction, and as yet no sign that we must go back- 
ward. The national disaster that we call the depression greatly increased 
the need for social workers and the public understanding of their work; 
it convinced many formerly halfhearted and doubting friends of public © 
social work of the need of men and women with the best professional train- 
ing and disciplined intelligence in this field. 

The part that this School, its Faculty, and its graduates have had in 
meeting one of the greatest social crises in our country’s history was a 
wonderful adventure for all of us. Many of our old students, some of them 
as state administrators or assistant state administrators in different parts 
of the country, others holding important federal welfare posts, have been 
a source of encouragement for the future and have given the answer to 
those who doubted whether an educational program in preparation for 
work of this kind could be suitably carried on in a great university. 

This report has been prepared during another national crisis, and the 
President of the United States has declared that a state of unlimited emer- 
gency exists in our country. Social workers are somewhat familiar with 
emergencies—in fact, we sometimes think they are part of our daily work. 
But I do not wish to seem to speak lightly of the present emergency or to 
compar? it with those emergencies w2 face day by day. If the President’s 
prophecies are correct, a period of very great suffering and sacrifice is in 
store for us, and we shall need not only courage and faith but tolerance 
and understanding. Although the future seems clouded and although 
there seem to be very few charts and lights to guide us as we try to go 
forward, many of us still continue to hope that this country may be 
spared the most tragic consequences of the world-disaster. Beyond the 
agony of the people and the impoverished earth, we still hold a far-off 
hope of peace for the undiscovered country that lies ahead. 

Perhaps it is because I was born in one of the early frontier towns of the 
West that I still have the frontiersman’s hope of finding new roads that 
will lead us somewhere, perhaps only to visionary and distant hopes. 
Sometimes we find a great exhilaration in the adventure, specially when 
the roads are hard to travel. But, like pioneers, we must have the courage 
of our convictions. We must know where we are going even if the trail 
is long and difficult. Our objective is the improvement of the public wel- 
fare services, and if we are to abolish “‘freedom from want and freedom 
from fear” in our own democracy, while we are extending these freedoms 
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to all the world, there must be great improvement in the public welfare 
services in the future. 

I come back for one last word about the anniversary that we celebrate. 
The moving of the old School of Civics to the University twenty-one 
years ago was an act of faith on both sides. The University had faith in us 
when we said we wanted to develop not a vocational school but a profes- 
sional school with a broad educational program and an emphasis on re- 
search. We had confidence in the University authorities when we were 
offered equal status in the University with the professional schools of Law, 
Divinity, and Medicine, with the use of the splendid University libraries 
and equipment for research and with freedom to work out our own cur- 
riculum. After twenty-one years I think I can say that we have kept the 


faith on both sides. 
E. A. 
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CHILD PLACEMENT AS VIEWED BY 
THE FAMILY AGENCY' 


JEANETTE HANFORD 


HILE it may seem presumptuous for the writer to offer 

\ \ even quite tentative thoughts about child placing as seen 

by an interested outsider, on the other hand, the closely 
related field of family case work should not present a too divergent 
or critical point of view. If its interest is really centered in the child 
and the family as interacting units of society, its representative will 
not stray too far from the central theme of how the two agencies in 
their separate or co-ordinated services can best help the child. 

One turns first to some consideration of the likenesses and the dif- 
ferences of the two fields and from there to the interrelationship by 
which their individual services are woven into a network of total 
community service. The family and children’s fields not only are 
bound together by current and traditional concepts of generic case 
work, but there has occurred in many communities an actual demon- 
stration of inerger agencies offering both placement and family 
service. Similarly thinking in the two fields often tends to run along 
parallel lines, i.e., the relief function of the family agency may be 
compared to the placement function of the children’s agency and 
there is a good deal of current consideration of the use and meaning 
of free placement as approximating the use and meaning that relief 
may have for the client. Or, from a somewhat different angle, there 
is the delineation of public and private agency function in the chil- 
dren’s agencies compared with the struggle of the public and private 
family agencies to define their respective jobs. 

All these concepts tend to draw the two fields together, and quite 
soundly so. There is some value in considering differences, however, 
and perhaps as we recognize some of these, it can be seen better how 
each service fits with the other to make an integrated whole. For 

* Paper read at Midwest Regional Child Welfare Conference, Chicago, April 18, 
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purposes of clarity some of these differences as they pertain to skill, 
to function and organization, and to underlying philosophies will be 
discussed. 

For the case worker in a family agency, the family drama unfolds, 
if not on scenes of domestic bliss, at least within the-more or less de- 
finable bounds of relatively permanent scenery and props. As he 
seeks to understand and help children, he can place them in relation 
to a total life-experience with one set of parents and siblings, in a 
more or less consistent social and economic milieu. If he is sensitive 
and skilful enough, he can trace present behavior and attitudes to a 
certain continuity of life-pattern, and, as he deals with the child in 
trouble, he moves within a more or less consistent interplay of family 
relationships. 

But what of the child uprooted from his own family and faced 
with the task of adjusting himself to a new set of family relation- 
ships or sometimes a series of new family relationships? There, if he 
is to grow, he must put down new roots in a new soil, even though 
the old ones may be strong and tangled in the old soil. To the family 
case worker this seems a major and traumatizing event in the life of 
the child—one which would require the utmost in understanding and 
skill used in direct relationship to him. Yet, we know that the whole 
case-work area of dealing with children in trouble is only partially 
developed today, that the child guidance clinics are still in a highly 
experimental phase in their direct work with children, that neither 
the family nor the children’s agencies have really focused seriously 
on understanding the child, and that many students leave our schools 
of social work trained for the children’s field without too much un- 
derstanding of, or experience in, dealing with child development and 
child psychology. It is suggested that here may be a spot where the 
placement worker needs to develop skills based on the broadest 
understanding of the child’s feeling responses and focused on the 
particular problem of helping him give up or adjust old iamily ties 
to new family experiences. This skill would seem to be based on our 
best diagnostic and treatment insights adapted to the particular 
needs of the child in this situation, and to accumplish this it would 
be necessary to have workers well oriented to the concepts which the 
field of psychiatry has given social case work. 


Si 
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It is not implied that placement workers ignore or belittle the 
child’s distress, but an impression is given in the literature of the 
field in this family worker’s limited experience and observation that 
they have only begun to work out treatment techniques which take 
into account all we know of a child’s feeling responses and psycholog- 
ical development. It seems that they have tried to know the child by 
finding out about him rather than talking with him; that reports 
from the parent, the foster-parents, the school, the psychologist, and 
the doctor have comprised in the main their picture of him. This is 
all very well as far as it goes, but we know in working with an adult 
that his own picture of his problem, his attitude toward it, and his 
participation in sharing the problem as well as in changes are the 
real determinants of treatment. It would seem that this is also true 
of children and that even the smallest child needs the closest under- 
standing and help. There is evidence of growing consideration of the 
child’s participation in his placement, and this would seem to be an 
indication that thinking is tending in the direction indicated.” It is 
suspected, however, that children’s workers even more than family 
workers must struggle with natural tendencies to protect and do for 
the child, to ease him by reassurance and distraction, to let their own 
pain at his deprivation keep them from helping him to come to 
grips with his problem. Perhaps this tendency explains why they 
have been slower than workers in the family field in arriving at a 
practice which in its simplest form is centering diagnosis and treat- 
ment on the client’s indicated need rather than on the reports from 
collateral sources. 

In this respect it is thought that the family agencies cannot afford 
to be too critical, however. With their focus on the family unit they 
have sometimes paid little attention to the child and his feeling. 
They have thought of placement from the standpoint of a “bad fam- 
ily situation” and have given little or no thought to what values 
those family relationships had for the child. The exception to this, 
perhaps, is the child who has commanded attention because of his 


2 For evidence of this see Irene Liggett, “Agency and Child in the Placement 
Process,” Journal of Social Work Process, Vol. I, No. 1 (November, 1937); see also 
Marian R. Gennaria, “Helping the Very Young Child To Participate in Placement,” 
Journal of Social Work Process, Vol. III, No. 1 (December, 1939). 
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own problems and is being placed as a specific therapeutic measure. 
Even then it is doubted that they have known too well how to help 
him deal with this drastic change in his life. Yet to the extent that 
either a family or children’s case worker is involved in making this 
change with the child, I believe they must be prepared to meet and 
stay with him as he comes to grips with the problem. 

But granting the most skilful help to the child in making this life- 
change, the placement worker must still deal with a variable un- 
known to the family worker—that is, the foster home. What skills 
has the agency or the worker to estimate how this home will interact 
with this child? As case workers we are accustomed to dealing with 
people who are up against a problem, and, as they struggle with it, 
we begin to see their essential qualities for dealing with it. The pros- 
pective foster-parent, however, must be seen before he actualiy has 
come to grips with the problem. He is probably on his best behavior 
and the worker has to explore with him his hypothetical responses 
to a more or less hypothetical child. How can he really know what 
forces will be brought to play when the real child is in the family? 
The family agency in which the writer works is occasionally in the 
position of helping to make a choice of homes where a placement 
plan is being worked out for a child known to her agency. She is im- 
pressed by the astuteness with which the children’s worxer has 
judged the external aspects of the home and some of the main atti- 
tudes and emotional trends. Perhaps there is a limit to what can be 
estimated in the process of home-finding. If so, then these limits can 
be only handled constructively in so far as they are clarified, ac- 
cepted, and then an attempt made actually to help this new com- 
bination of foster-home and child to work. 

The task of helping the child and the foster-parent to adjust to 
each other appears to those in the family field to have complications 
of relationships unknown to them in their specific form but embody- 
ing some of their own problems of working with children and parents 
at the same time. One of the first questions has to do with the posi- 
tion of the foster-parent in relation to the agency, the case worker, 
and the child. Where does he stand on the road between the state of 
natural parenthood and the trained, professional effort of the case 
worker? Certainly he should give out a natural, easy, parental 
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warmth and guidance; and if he makes mistakes, as every parent 
does, it will be hoped that they will be minimized in his real feeling 
for the child. On the other hand, it will probably not be thought de- 
sirable for him to become a real parent, in the sense of not being able 
to give up the child or share him with his own parents, if that is 
necessary. Are these two goals incompatible so that there must al- 
ways be a compromise, or is it merely required that foster-parents be 
paragons of warmth and objectivity? The writer is inclined to think 
there must be a compromise and that this may be one of those pain- 
ful questions which relates to the equally painful doubt that the 
child who is placed ever really approximates a natural family rela- 
tionship. If so, it is necessary to give up some illusions about this 
and accept the special conditions that placement will bring for him. 

Then, too, the foster-parent is a person who, it is expected, will 
bring some of the workers’ own professional understanding to bear 
upon the child. Is he a colleague or a client or something half-way in 
between? How much responsibility is granted him to find his own 
solution in relationship to the child or how much is it felt that he 
must be guided and helped? Certainly, the social worker’s responsi- 
bility is shirked if he gives the foster-parent a child and expects him 
to manage without any access to consultation or guidance. On the 
other hand, to enter into a treatment relationship with him must in- 
evitably distort his job in relation to the agency and the child. It is 
assumed, then, that there is some responsibility to keep in touch 
with the foster-parent and that the worker must be available as a 
medium through which he can work out his questions and attitudes 
about the child. This will call for the worker’s best help and skills 
but presumably will involve the person only in so far as he can use 
this with the child as the focus. In relation to this the writer is inter- 
ested in the continuance of the practice of visiting, since she would 
assume that some of the same advantages of privacy, freedom, and 
focus of the problem would accrue to the foster-parent coming to the 
children’s agency office as to the family agency clients. Does the 
fact that some report is asked lead the agency to reciprocate by 
visiting? How is it clarified with the foster-parent what things are 
expected of her in the way of keeping in touch with the agency and 
what things may be available if she wishes to use the worker? It 
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seems to the writer that a certain natural anxiety to know about the 
child, plus a wish to observe the environment, may tend to over- 
emphasize the reporting aspects of the foster-mother’s relationship 
to the agency. I should think, therefore, it would be essential to 
guard against focusing too greatly on knowing about the child and 
be particularly alert to help the foster-mother use the worker to ex- 
plore her own negative as well as positive feelings, her mistakes as 
well as her successes, and her doubts as well as her hopes that the 
child will get along in this new relationship. In this connection 
would it not also in some instances be necessary to clarify with her 
the agency’s continuing need for a direct relationship with the child? 

Assuming that the child’s adjustment to placement may need 
some direct help, the writer also wonders how the children’s agency 
is able to work out a relationship with both the child and the foster- 
parent that takes into account the rivalry and insecurity attendant 
on seeing both. It is known that an adolescent, particularly, is not 
very free with the worker who is also talking with his parent, and he 
must be assured that what he tells is confidential. Can he trust the 
worker with that when a foster-parent is not only an adult like the 
worker but is in a sense a part of the agency rather than a part of 
him? From the fact that the foster-parent is responsible to the agen- 
cy, is she not in the position of either “‘telling on” the child or with- 
holding and identifying with him against the agency? These are 
perhaps crude and harsh statements of some of the relationship 
problems, but, unskilful as workers in the family agency are in han- 
dling less complicated ones, the writer will not hesitate to bring them 
to your attention. To some extent it is known that they will be an- 
swered by the experience and sensitivity of the worker, but it is real- 
ized also that they are complicated relationship problems which in- 
volve a good deal of time, skill, delineation of special services, and 
clarification of relationships with both child and foster-parent. 

A third question about services has perhaps more to do with agen- 
cy interrelationships. Except for the orphan or some grossly rejected 
children, there remains the relationship with the child’s real parents 
to be reckoned with at the point of intake and during the placement 
period. At what point, then, are referrals made between agencies? 
How far into a placement plan shall a family agency go? How much 
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responsibility shall a worker in a child-placing agency take in re- 
solving the conflicts of a mother vacillating between keeping or plac- 
ing her child? What services has the child-placing agency to offer a 
family to prepare it for the return of a child who has been placed? 
The question of mutual responsibility in preparing for placement is 
perhaps the most vexing. A mother applies to a child-placing agen- 
cy. As she talks of placement her anxiety mounts, and she is driven 
to protest her wish to keep her child. So the worker suggests she go 
to a family agency. Here she is caught. If the placement worker 
thinks she should go to a family agency, she is indeed a bad mother 
to ask for placement and therefore is impelled by feelings of guilt to 
follow the worker’s suggestion. So she places herself in the family 
agency’s hands without really participating in the relationship. Or 
perhaps she can assert her wish to place by the time she reaches the 
doors of the family agency; she still cannot be shuttling back and 
forth between the two. The writer thinks this has often left the 
family agency in the position of helping the client clarify her feelings 
about placement rather than the placement agency itself. While 
this has some logical basis in the fact that, until a placement decision 
is reached, the individuals concerned are still a family unit, it may 
put us in a position of relaying information, or discussing the other 
agency’s intake policy; in short, clarifying where we ourselves may 
not he clear. It would seem that to whichever agency a client comes, 
there should be enough flexibility and generic case-work understand- 
ing to see him through his period of indecision before referring else- 
where. To help him come to a decision a worker may want to offer 
the resources of his individual agency, at the same time leaving him 
free to find out about the resources of the other agency if he wants to 
test his decision in that way. Whichever agency is involved, the 
worker should be ready to stand by and offer a case-work service 
which is free from conventional points of view about placement or 
predispositions arising from her agency’s resources or lack thereof. 
The family agency has sometimes been used as a resource to the 
vacillating parent both because of the case worker’s feelings that 
families should stay together and because the family agency’s funds 
are both more readily available and easily terminated than a place- 
ment plan. It is hoped that it will be increasingly possible for a chil- 
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dren’s agency to be able to discuss placement with the parent much 
as the family agency would discuss relief and the maintenance of the 
family—as a readily available plan worked out within certain limits, 
to be used as he can direct himself to some solution of his problem. 
The writer would thus see a client applying for placement using both 
the case worker’s help and the agency’s resources to test out his de- 
cision. If he cannot make use of the worker’s agency, he is then free 
to consider the alternative without being subjected to the pressures 
of an agency’s plan for him. 

The writer believes that some family agencies at least have 
blocked this process by traditional concepts of “leadership” and the 
assumption that they can take the responsibility for the client’s de- 
cision and its execution. The family worker is thus in the position of 
describing placement possibilities, directing the choice of an agency, 
and arranging not only the referral but also the details of placement. 
For instance an unmarried mother had arrived at a hard-won deci- 
sion to place her baby, possibly for adoption. During this period she 
had been seeing the worker from the family agency. Following her 
decision, the worker had several long conferences with the children’s 
agency resulting in a placement plan in which the children’s agency 
worker was to meet the mother as she came from the hospital and 
take the baby away with her. At the last moment it occurred to 
somebody that this mother might have some interest in the kind of 
an agency that was going to place her baby, in knowing what the 
worker would be like, the kind of plans they usually made for babies, 
what her future connection, if any, would be with the placement 
agency; so she was asked to make her own application. When the 
time came for the baby to be taken, she had therefore some actual 
contact with this new experience which enabled her to give up the 
baby without the fear and anxiety which she might otherwise have 
felt. The fact that the mother’s part was an afterthought rather than 
a core of the plan seems indicative of at least some agencies’ general 
practices. To put it harshly, unless it is assumed that the client has 
a right to some first-hand experience with the agency which will help 
in placement, it may seem to her like something of a kidnapping plan 
rather than a placement plan in which she has taken her share of re- 
sponsibility. Does it not also suggest that our interagency relation- 
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ships have not kept pace with general case-work thinking and that 
between the family and child-placing agency there may be some 
carry-over of the idea of child ‘placement to the point where we are 
not only placing a child in a home but also placing a mother’s plan 
in the arms of the proper agency. 

The need for understanding the meaning placement may have for 
a child is returned to by way of some discussion of the meaning 
placement may have for the family case worker. Historically the 
breaking-up of families was attendant on the death of a parent, con- 
tinued immorality, or even chronic dependency. Up until ten years 
ago there was in many cities no provision for keeping families to- 
gether except the good offices of the private family agency and the 
mother’s pension fund. The private family agencies themselves have 
had a shoulder-to-shoulder development with the children’s agencies 
and have long struggled to maintain the family intact providing cer- 
tain physical and moral standards were met. These standards have 
been modified as an appreciation has been gained of the meaning of 
emotional ties in a child’s life. Meanwhile, family agencies and child 
guidance clinics have passed through a stage of feeling that place- 
ment is the answer to every problem child of a rejecting parent and 
have come to recognize that these parent-child problems are not that 
easily solved. The family agency now looks at placement as a neces- 
sity in certain definitely broken family situations, as a therapeutic 
aid on a short-time basis for some children, and as of possible but not 
settled value in a large number of situations where dependency, de- 
linquency, and inadequate care bring up the question of the chil- 
dren’s welfare. Some awareness has been gained of the fact that the 
child who is placed outside of his natural home must always contend 
with some feelings of difference in his social situation, and doubt as 
to the worthiness and love of his own parents. Whether these feelings 
are balanced by the disadvantages of cruelty, lack of physical care 
and supervision, or the influences of gross pathological attitudes in 
the child’s own home can only be estimated by careful study of the 
individual child. Be that as it may, the family agency perhaps is 
more flexible and has more resources than formerly to maintain a 
partially broken home. For instance, there is use of housekeeping 
services to maintain a home where there is no mother and case-work 
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efforts with the family are sometimes carried past the point when 
the more protective services of the children’s agency may really be 
indicated. The writer thinks that the family agency is more flexible 
and tolerant than formerly of some external factors in a family situa- 
tion and perhaps less tolerant of the psychological damage that may 
result from unhealthy parental attitudes. It is more flexible in re- 
lief practice, and there is more relief available than formerly. It is 
more skilful in working with the predelinquent or problem child. It 
is considerably more interested in working with adolescents who 
might formerly have reached a point where placement was necessary 
but for whom placement would now be a dubious procedure. It is 
hoped that it is more selective not only in decisions of placement but 
in the kind of placement services desired. The writer believes that 
there has been a swing from general condemnation of institutional 
care to some appreciation of the values it may have for particular 
children on a limited-time basis. Family case workers frequently 
have ideas of what kinds of foster-homes they want, but the writer 
believes they have much to learn regarding the children to be placed 
and the fact that they may have much more complex needs than are 
likely to be seen when they look for a “warm, maternal foster- 
mother” or for a home with “fairly flexible standards” and rather 
naively hope that even the most difficult child could take advantage 
of these opportunities. 

So much for some of these thoughts about the case-work task of 
the child-caring agency and the family agency in relation to it. 
When one returns to the structure and function of these agencies, 
one sees a most complicated picture which perhaps represents the 
concern, sentiment, and wide variation of ideas about children which 
prevail in our supporting communities. In the private child-care 
agencies there are so many varieties of services that one is sometimes 
at a loss as to how to select and use them. At one end of the scale is 
the institution that accepts the child, provided he can be paid for, 
with little or no survey of the situation or help of the parent. At the 
other end is the child welfare agency that is interested in practically 
anything that pertains to children’s problems, carries some cases of 
children in their own homes, and may even have relief funds. In be- 
tween are the agencies that do a child-placing job giving more or less 
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service to parents prior to and during the placement. This range of 
services should assure us of something to meet every need, but the 
writer suspects that sometimes it only confuses us and that from the 
standpoint of co-ordinated community planning or the ordinary lay 
person who needs to make a decision as to where he may go for 
service, there is confusion, duplication, and splitting-up of what are 
even at best inadequate resources. 

The writer thinks that one factor in this confusion and one real 
difference from the development of family case work is the continued 
dominance of religious interests in child placing. The historical 
background for this is clear, and the concept of good religious train- 
ing as a foundation for an upright life is one that undoubtedly has 
its place in our social structure. The general relaxing of denomina- 
tional lines, however, together with our growing awareness of emo- 
tional factors as a determinant in the child’s character development, 
_ has now made the direction of child care along denominational lines 
a complicating rather than a clarifying part of our agency picture. 
Would we not agree that it is better for Johnnie to have his particu- 
lar placement needs met by an agency that has the resources for this 
than to be sure that he goes t.0 his own denominational agency for 
the service. If his particular religion does not have the service he 
needs, holding to his creed may interfere with Johnnie’s character 
development and potential contribution to society. It is realized 
that this is a question which involves traditional structure and com- 
munity support of many agencies, and the writer will not attempt to 
offer any suggestions as to how this problem can be met, but she won- 
ders if a real concentration on the welfare of the child would not 
bring us greater flexibility and perhaps greater co-ordination and 
planning for a total community service.’ 

Within the public child-caring agency one sees many healthy de- 
velopments freed from the drags of tradition that prevail in the 
private field. On the other hand, one sees that the picture is often 
dominated by a juvenile court which as a legal agency must set up 


3 See Justine Wise Polier, Everyone’s Children, Nobody’s Child (New York: Scrib- 
ner’s 1941), Part III, pp. 211-58, for some of the problems in the placement of the de- 
linquent child created by the unco-ordinated services of many agencies, a statement 
subsequently read which confirms the writer’s aforesaid opinion. 
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certain definitions of abuse, neglect, or dependency as conditions of 
placement. On the strictness or liberality of these definitions de- 
pends the width of the gap between what is available to the grossly 
neglected child whom the court will accept and the one with special 
needs who could perhaps be more quickly and profitably helped if 
service were available. Perhaps this is a place where our definition 
between public and private services may be made, for even in a non- 
legal child-caring public agency eligibility still must be based on a 
fairly low level of economic need and available family care. This 
gap between eligibility and need seems greater than in the family 
field for several reasons—one perhaps because the connotation of 
court action may be a deterrent both for the worker and the client 
in securing even such service as is available. Another reason is the 
different base of eligibility. The concept of worthiness is no longer 
applied to our adult client asking for relief, and economic eligibility . 
is easily proved. On the other hand, eligibility to have one’s child 
placed is gained essentially by the unworthiness of the parent, and 
both social workers and the parent are less willing to set up this 
standard. Furthermore, the social worker’s hostility toward rejecting 
parents is often such as to direct his efforts toward punishing them 
rather than helping the child. As an example a case is cited which 
was referred by the public relief agency to the private family agency 
after it had been rejected by the child-caring facilities of the public 
agency. This mother, having left her husband after a stormy and 
unhappy marriage, showed little interest in her two children and at 
the time of referral had made a plan for herself which involved work- 
ing and having the children cared for by a neighbor since placement 
had been refused. Our exploration indicated that the last thing this 
mother wanted or was psychologically capable of doing was to stay 
at home, look after her children, and get relief. The child-caring 
agency, however, refused to accept the case, stating that it was not 
their policy to place children where the mother was (physically) ca- 
pable of caring for them and that this mother should have ‘“‘case 
work help” to accept her responsibility. Grosser manifestation of this 
attitude is frequently seen in our courts where the less the mother 
wants the children the more she may be forced to keep them. It is 
not thought that these attitudes are necessarily prevalent in the 
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child-caring field but they are perhaps part of our sentimental ori- 
entation to children and to parents and need to be held up to objec- 
tive scrutiny. In some ways public child-welfare services are more 
adequate than public family services. Our concern about children as 
unprotected and helpless individuals prevails in society as a whole, 
however, and operates both to make the public more willing to give 
and perhaps less willing to be objective about the way the task is 
done. 

One problem that faces the private child-caring agency in some 
communities is the lack of development of public services to take 
the major community responsibility. The private family agency 
gained its present position by the extremities of the depression 
which also forced the development of public relief agencies. This is 
not generally true in the children’s field, although the expansion of 
state and federal child-welfare services is now well under way. Un- 
til there is a developed or developing public agency to care for most 
of the children who have to be placed, however, the writer doubts 
that the private agencies can refuse to do the large-scale job or af- 
ford to devote their energies to a few selected placements. Then, too, 
the private family agency has come to believe that its funds are 
best spent with that group of cases who can profit by short-time care. 
This idea is predicated on a notion that an adult who is not hopeless- 
ly dependent or handicapped may use a circumscribed kind of serv- 
ice for a limited period of time and then return to a normal level of 
independent functioning. But child care is seldom a temporary or 
circumscribed service, for a child normally needs support and guid- 
ance throughout his period of growth and his need for placement 
may not be for any reason of difficulty within himself. We might 
question, therefore, whether a private child-caring agency, unless it 
wants to operate on an extremely limited area of temporary or 
therapeutic placement, can think of short-time service in the same 
way that the family agency can. This raises provocative questions 
as to division of responsibility between public and private agencies. 
Certainly in Chicago, however, our practice of accepting public 
funds to pay for children placed by private agencies both obscures 
these issues and confuses the acceptance policy of our private agen- 
cies by forcing them to plan for their long-time cases in terms of the 
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court definition of what it will accept. Certainly long-time place- 
ment is expensive. Perhaps the private contributor is not willing and 
should not generally pay for it. Attack on three fronts would seem 
indicated: (1) the development of more adequate public resources, 
(2) some experimental delineation of services in both long- and short- 
time care, and (3) greater efforts to shorten or obviate placements by 
service to the child’s own family. 

It occurs to the writer that there may be one important psycho- 
logicai and perhaps philosophical difference between our ideas of 
family and child care, and that, openly or subtly expressed, it ac- 
counts for such differences of development as have been indicated 
here. The family agency increasingly bases its function and prac- 
tice on the assumption that its clients are with gross exceptions re- 
sponsible and self-determining members of society. The children’s 
agency is almost inevitably forced into the position that its clients 
who are children are unprotected and helpless to determine their 
own destiny. Of course, one is forced to admit, when one after an- 
other home has failed, that some children do determine their own 
destiny in not too subtle ways, but philosophically and traditionally 
the children’s agency is committed to a function that is more or less 
protective both in philosophy and in practice. ‘The family agency 
can be freer to let its client make his own decision, to use service or 
not as he wishes, and to see him fail if fail he must. The children’s 
agencies, on the whole, cannot sit by and see a child used too badly, 
or getting into too much trouble, and once it has taken the responsi- 
bility of placement, both society and the agency has a stake in his 
turning out successfully. As has been previously indicated, it would 
seem that this difference must have some bearing on the way our 
case-work practice has developed. It will also have some bearing on 
the total spread of case-work services ina community. Does the fact 
that the family agency adheres so closely to a voluntary service mean 
that the children’s agencies are more burdened by the final results of 
bad family situations left by the family agency? This problem is the 
subject for a paper in itself; and it involves the questions of what are 
efficiently rendered family services and whether there is a place for a 
protective family agency. How skilful is the family agency in de- 
fining its services, and what fundamental responsibilities will the 
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public and private children’s agencies have to assume? The writer’s 
own thought is that here is a gap in the field which neither of us in 
ourselves can fill. The family agency undoubtedly needs to acquire 
a less literal interpretation of the client’s expressed need and perhaps 
more flexibility in its role toward some inadequate family situations. 
Our thinking about a protective function is still not clarified but is 
being given consideration. On the other hand, the children’s field 
need not retreat from an honest facing of the fact that child care is 
perhaps essentially protective, provided it can safeguard this con- 
cept in practice by a recognition of the self-determining nature of 
both the parent and the child’s personality. 

These, then, are the somewhat inconclusive thoughts on child 
placement of colleagues and friends in the family field. The writer 
has risked the possibility that in her ignorance some of these ques- 
tions have long been answered in their practice; but she takes the 
risk because she thinks that many of them in slightly different form 
are still unanswered in the family field. Perhaps both fields are 
really back together again in a struggle for truly generic case-work 
practice; at any rate it is hoped that whatever our separate or com- 
bined searchings for the best way to do our job, we shall not lose 
sight of the client as the central focus of every concern and every 
effort. 


UNITED CHARITIES OF CHICAGO 














THE TASK OF PROCEDURE WHEN SOCIAL 
NEEDS BECOME LEGAL RIGHTS" 


RALPH F. FUCHS 


for law is, generally speaking, a means of securing those felt 

needs of society which have given rise to legal rights and 
duties. My topic, however, was intended to cover more specifically 
that fulfilment of social needs which occurs in public benefit admin- 
istration in such fields as workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
insurance, public assistance, and old age insurance. It is here that 
widespread needs existing among great numbers of the population 
are supplied, case by case, in a multitude of instances. Mr. Delafield 
Smith? has pointed in his talk to this field as one of primary impor- 
tance to social workers and welfare administrators. 

There appears to be a growing recognition of the importance of 
procedure in public benefit administration. The annual report of 
the Social Security Board for 1940, for example, contains a consider- 
able number of pages devoted to points of evidence and procedure. 
I believe this is somewhat unprecedented, and it is highly significant. 
There appears, moreover, to be emerging something like a pattern of 
procedure in benefit matters. It is possible to point to this pattern 
and to subject it to criticism. 

There are, as it happens, two distinct procedures connected with 
the translation of this type of social needs into actually secured legal 
rights. One of them surrounds the legislative task of defining these 
rights and of making provision for securing them to claimants. Sat- 
isfactory legislation involves the co-operation of experts in the sub- 
ject matter to which it relates with experts in drafting and in defin- 
ing administrative procedures. Thus experts in family welfare, in- 


[: ITS broadest sense this topic covers the entire field of law; 


t An address before the Committee on Law and Social Work of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, June, 1941. 

2 See “The Need for Legal Concepts in the Formulation of Administrative Policies,” 
by A. Delafield Smith, in Social Service Review, XV (September, 1941), 444-55. 
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dustrial medicine, unemployment, or what have you, must con- 
tribute much of the content of legislation relating to social benefits, 
which is reduced to effective form by legislative draftsmen and by 
experts in the methods of administration. 

The second procedure involved in securing the legal rights in 
question is connected with the task of carrying them into effect 
after they have been defined. The techniques here involved require 
the collaboration of three different skills. The first of these is, as 
before, that of the experts in the particular subject matter. It is not 
possible in statutes providing for benefits to prescribe with absolute 
definiteness for all the multitudinous cases that will arise. It is 
therefore necessary to allow play for discretion: the discretion of the 
medical expert in estimating the extent of disability in many work- 
men’s compensation cases, the discretion of the social worker in rela- 
tion to the existence and extent of “‘need”’ in public assistance cases, 
etc. It is sometimes possible, of course, to prescribe somewhat me- 
chanically for particular situations and by this means to secure a 
good deal of certainty and facility in administration. Thus a maxi- 
mum income consistent with the existence of ‘‘need” for public as- 
sistance may te specified. To the extent that rules cannot exhaust 
the various possibilities, however, it is necessary to make procedural 
provision for the exercise of discretion in the process of administra- 
tion. 

The second skiil which must be exercised in benefit administration 
is that of the expert in public administration, who knows how to se- 
cure a competent personnel and to build and operate a smooth-work- 
ing administrative machine. This skill must be employed in many 
areas of government; it is needed in public benefit administration as 
well as elsewhere. Provision must be made for its effective use. 

The third skill that is required in connection with the matters we 
are talking about is that of the lawyer. The work of the legal pro- 
fession relates to the contacts of government with private individ- 
uals and private interests. Traditionally these contacts have oc- 
curred to a large extent, although never exclusively, in the courts; at 
present they are occurring to an ever increasing extent before ad- 
ministrative agencies. Government obviously is dealing with pri- 
vate interests in the administration of the public benefits which we 
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are discussing. The knowledge and skill of lawyers with respect to 
procedure have a bearing here. The experience and methods de- 
veloped in other fields of law can to a considerable extent be carried 
over into this one. 

In discussing procedure in administering public benefits, it is 
difficult to guard against dwelling too much upon platitudes. The 
character of the individuals affected and the nature of the interests 
involved are such that the need of speed in disposing of the matters 
arising is obvious. Time is of the essence. An injured or unemployed 
workman or an aged person or dependent child looking to an insur- 
ance company or to public funds for subsistence has very little re- 
serve with which to tide himself over a period of procedural delays. 
Decisions in all except a few of the most difficult cases must be 
reached within a few days at most, and in none should the proceed- 
ings occupy more than a few weeks. The cumbersomeness which 
sometimes attends court actions and administrative proceedings for 
fixing public utility rates or effectuating other types of control can- 
not be tolerated here. 

Equally obvious is it that the procedure for administering public 
benefits must not preclude sympathetic handling of claimants’ 
cases. The individuals who file claims are unsophisticated in such 
matters, are sometimes unlettered, and often are in a state of almost 
complete dependency. They present intensely human problems 
which should be dealt with on a human and personal level. It is 
necessary at the same time not to sacrifice accuracy and precision 
in the determination of their rights. Determinations loosely arrived 
at would give rise to obvious evils of unpredictability, insecurity, and 
injustice. 

These several essentials of satisfactory procedure in the matters 
we are discussing are realized to a considerable extent by means of 
standardization of the issues to be taken up and of the methods of 
disposing of them. By classifying not only the relevant facts but also 
the types of evidence bearing upon these facts, it is possible to dis- 
pose accurately and rapidly of the great mass of claims and yet to do 
so with an informality that preserves the humanness of the adminis- 
tration. The types of injuries that give rise to workmen’s compensa- 
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tion claims, the length of the unemployment and the amount of 
qualifying employment necessary for unemployment compensation 
benefits, the bases of calculating old age insurance payments, and 
even the considerations that enter into determining public assistance 
claims have, toa large extent, been catalogued. The same method of 
classification and standardization has also been applied to the evi- 
dence bearing upon many pertinent facts. The fact of birth, the 
fact of death, the existence of a marriage, the amount of an in- 
dividual’s income, the existence of a personal injury, and many 
other essential facts that might be mentioned have had to be ascer- 
tained over and over again in many kinds of legal proceedings. The 
types of evidence which go to prove or disprove such facts are known 
and can be listed and ranked according to their reliability. We are 
all familiar with the birth certificate, the family Bible, and other evi- 
dence bearing upon birth. Death, marriage, and the rest have their 
relevant evidence too. If an administrative officer is supplied with a 
list of these items of evidence and is told which to look for first and 
what weight to accord to each, he can obviously dispose of claims 
more rapidly aud accurately than he could if he were forced to work 
each problem out for himself. He can also be much more helpful 
than he otherwise would be in advising claimants with regard to the 
establishment of their claims. Speed, helpfulness to claimants, and 
accuracy of determination are thus all furthered at once by a single 
procedural device—although the occasional case that does not fit the 
categories must always be recognized and dealt with separately upon 
its merits. 

Closely akin to the standardization of issues and of evidence, to 
which I have just referred, is the definition of stages of the adminis- 
trative process and the prescription of procedural forms, which must 
be characteristic of any satisfactory method of handling a large num- 
ber of claims. Time limits, prescriptions of how to do this and that 
—in short, formal procedural requirements—arise in this way. Law 
has had much experience with procedural “technicalities.” It is 


3 An outstanding example is contained in the regulations of the Social Security Board 
governing proof in old age insurance cases. See 20 Code of Federal Regs. § 402.307-10. 
These are supplemented in administration by instructions which give further guidance 
to the administrative personnel. 
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learning, too, to use them without being mastered by them.* Here 
is a chapter of legal experience upon which public benefit adminis- 
tration must draw. 

One other legal device that is now widely employed in benefit ad- 
ministration deserves brief mention. That is the power to compel 
the production of evidence. Ordinarily this power does not have to 
be employed; but it is well to have it available, for there are times 
when the truth can be arrived at only through its use. When com- 
peting claims to survivorship, for example, arise, it may be necessary 
to subpoena unwilling witnesses and to obtain evidence from them 
under oath. Correct decisions, made possible by these methods, wiil 
engender sympathy and respect for administration rather than a 
feeling that it is proceeding harshly. 

The points I have been discussing thus far are relevant to all 
stages of the process of handling claims. The procedure that has be- 
come usual in public benefit administration has two clearly defined 
phases. The first phase involves the initial handling of the great 
mass of claims. This is carried on by means of the examination of 
written documents, interviews, investigations, and the like. The 
determinations reached by these methods are entirely satisfactory in 
all but a relatively few cases. It is now recognized, however, that 
in the remaining cases there is need also of an opportunity for a hear- 
ing. In this as in other fields, the hearing has come to mean a pro- 
ceeding before a more or less neutral presiding officer, at which all 
the relevant evidence upon controverted issues comes in. It is possi- 
ble to have bearings of a different sort as an incident to administra- 
tion, at which a claimant simply has an opportunity to state his case 
and present evidence to a responsible official, without having the de- 
cision necessarily rest upon the hearing. This type of hearing, how- 
ever, will not fulfil the requirements of some statutes and in any 
event is being discarded as not wholly satisfactory. A type of hearing 


4 The simplicity, clarity, and precision of the present rules of civil procedure in the 
federal courts, adopted in 1938, afford striking evidence of the capacity of modern legal 
methods for the efficient performance of tasks intrusted to governmental tribunals. 


5 The recent report of the (Federal) Attorney-General’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Procedure (Senate Doc. 8 [77th Cong., 1st sess.]) stresses in its third chapter the 
immense practical importance of these “informal” administrative determinations. 
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which has been borrowed from other sorts of legal proceedings has 
thus become a characteristic of public benefit administration in this 
country as a second phase of the handling of claims. This phase is 
entered when the routine process of passing on claims does not pro- 
duce results that are accepted by all concerned. 

The neutrality of the officer presiding at the hearing to which I 
have referred is a matter of degree. The same thing is true even of 
courts, where the judge who presides at a criminal trial may be the 
same individual who charged the grand jury that returned the in- 
dictment. Nevertheless, in our courts of law we have a relatively de- 
tached type of tribunal. Inspired by this example, we have come to 
regard the hearing which is conducted bya relatively impartial officer 
as a process which should be available to claimants in public benefit 
proceedings, as it usually is in other areas of administration. 

The final decision in a case which has been made the subject of a 
hearing may be rendered either by the presiding officer or by some- 
one else to whom he reports. If the latter alternative is chosen, the 
relative impartiality of the deciding officer is equally as important 
as that of the one who presides at the hearing. The former alterna- 
tive has, however, usually been adopted in benefit administration.® 
There are a number of reasons for this. Often the issues are of such 
a nature that there is an advantage in having the decision rendered 
by the officer who heard the witnesses testify, since their testimony 
relates to matters of personal observation and memory. Usually the 
issues are sufficiently simple not to demand the personal attention 
of the heads of the administration. The cases, moreover, are too nu- 
merous to make such attention possible in all of them. It is, of 
course, a necessary feature of administration that a selected few of 
the cases will in the end come before the administrative heads, either 
by way of appeal or because they are called up for purposes of re- 
view. 

In regard to the hearing itself, mention should be made of the ad- 
vantage of getting all interested parties into the hearing so as to 


6 The reverse is true in the proceedings of the National Labor Relations Board and 
other regulatory agencies. There the discretionary element in the decision of contested 
cases is so prominent as to produce a general practice of reserving their decision for the 
agency heads. 
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avoid later proceedings upon the same matters. The clarification of 
the issues prior to the hearing is also important. It results in limiting 
the hearing to the matters that are really in dispute, facilitates the 
production of the ‘right evidence, and avoids confusion and loss of 
time. Some form of prehearing consultation or conference is de- 
sirable for this purpose. By this means, also, it is often possible to 
arrange for the introduction of written evidence in place of oral testi- 
mony. Although, as I have said, it is a characteristic of the type of 
hearing now usually employed that all the evidence upon disputed 
points should be brought in, it is not necessary that all this evidence 
be oral. Upon many issues the reports of investigators, not to men- 
tion pay-roll records and other documentary evidence of prime val- 
ue, are preferable to oral testimony. It is true, of course, that the use 
of written evidence precludes cross-examination unless the author of 
the evidence can be produced. Sometimes he should be produced for 
this purpose if request is made, but frequently cross-examination, 
or even the right to it, is not essertial to the type of hearing we are 
discussing. Much more important is the opportunity for each party 
to refute the testimony offered by other parties. This is done by 
means of counter testimony. The opportunity to offer such testi- 
mony can be secured if time is given when necessary and if docu- 
mentary evidence is made available to the parties in advance of the 
hearing. 

Usually it is desirable to afford the claimant in a benefit hearing 
an opportunity for argument. Argument consists of urging one’s 
case, and it may be all that the claimant really wants when he asks 
for a hearing. It is often psychologically very important. Either 
after the introduction of evidence or without the necessity of intro- 
ducing evidence because all the facts are agreed, it is desirable to 
permit the claimant to state his case briefly or to have someone else 
do so for him. He may bring out a significant aspect of the previous 
proceedings, and in any event he will probably be much better dis- 
posed toward an adverse decision thereafter than he otherwise 
would be. 

It is an important question whether the organization which con- 
ducts the hearings should be within the organization which reaches 
initial decisions in the great mass of cases, or whether it should be 
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responsible only to a common superior. The independent arrange- 
ment prevails in the administration of old age and survivors insur- 
ance and of many unemployment compensation laws. The former 
structure is more usual in workmen’s compensation administration 
and is, I believe, universal in the public assistance field. There is 
something to be said for each, but many lawyers have a strong pref- 
erence for the independent type of hearing organization. My own 
preference for it is grounded not so much upon the need of neutral- 
ity on the part of those who hear as upon the desirability of external 
criticism of the operations of the claims organization. Any organiza- 
tion, no matter how good, is in danger of becoming rigid and self- 
satisfied or at least oblivious to omissions occasioned by the pressure 
of routine work. The value of the check supplied by an independent 
hearing organization in cases which claimants are willing to carry 
to the point of hearing is obvious. As a countercheck, protest by the 
claims organization to the common superior and action by the latter 
to remedy a hypercritical or ununderstanding exercise of the powers 
of review, are both possible and necessary. 

In an organization which handles public benefit claims, whether 
routinely in the first instance or by means of hearings, there are sev- 
eral ways of guiding and co-ordinating decisions which should be 
employed. There should be, first, regulations laid down in advance 
prescribing decisions in specified situations. Second, there should be 
the possibility of consultations by deciding officers with responsible 
superiors with respect to decisions so that these may be more spe- 
cifically and clearly guided—not, of course, with regard to factual 
conclusions but with regard to any policies or legal issues that may 
be involved. There should be, third, the correction that occurs when 
cases are reviewed by superior officers, on appeal or otherwise, for 
the purpose of revising the decisions when necessary. Fourth and 
last, there is the possibility, which should be fully availed of, of 
checking decisions for the purpose not of changing them but of for- 
mulating criticisms and corrective admonitions for the future. 

In some situations it is desirable to reserve certain subjects, which 
are particularly difficult to handle, for decision by specialists within 
an organization. This is becoming usual, for example, with respect 
to possible disqualification for unemployment insurance because of 
labor disputes. Cases involving this point may be referred to a spe- 
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cial referee, or umpire, or to a tripartite tribunal for determination. 
There is something to be said, also, for specialized handling of cover- 
age questions in the social insurance field. 

Simplicity and clarity with respect to all the procedures involved 
is of outstanding importance in public benefit administration. I 
commend to your attention in this connection the instructions to 
claimants which the Appeals Council of the Social Security Board 
has issued with regard to its hearing procedure in old age and sur- 
vivors insurance. In the second person and in words of one and two 
syllables, the procedure has been outlined in a pamphlet which is 
available to claimants. “What you can do if you think the Bureau’s 
decision is wrong”’ is laid out in numbered steps. Guidance in this 
form should prevent an incident such as occurred in the Far West a 
few years ago in a workmen’s compensation case. The claimant, hav- 
ing had his claim rejected, immediately wrote a letter to the depart- 
ment, objecting to the denial of his claim. He stated some points 
with regard to the evidence in the case and concluded with a request 
for a check for the claimed amount. This letter was not acknowl- 
edged. Some months later the matter fell into the hands of a lawyer, 
who filed an application for reconsideration in due form. By that 
time, however, a sixty-day period of limitation for the filing of such 
applications had expired, and the application was denied. The de- 
partment refused to treat the claimant’s earlier letter as an applica- 
tion, since it did not specifically request a reconsideration and did 
not state the grounds of objection to the initial decision in sufficient 
detail. When the case came to court, the lower court reversed the 
department but the supreme court of the state restored the depart- 
ment’s decision.? Whether or not this decision is justified, it is clear 
that the claimant did not know how to proceed. Compensation was 
denied without that full attention to the merits of the claim which 
the regulations contemplated, simply because of a procedural tech- 
nicality. So regrettable an outcome probably could have been avoid- 
ed by better-devised methods of telling claimants what to do. 

It has become all but universal in public benefit administration in 
this country, as in other types of administrative proceedings, for 
limited court review of administrative decisions to be made avail- 
able. This review does not extend to the administrative conclusions 

7 Royse v. Dept. of Labor & Industries, 193 Wash. 488; 76 P. (2d) 318 (1938). 
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upon the facts, but it does cover questions of law and the question of 
whether the administrative proceedings were so conducted as to 
satisfy legal requirements. Successful administration can be had 
without such review, and even without administrative hearings of 
the kind I have outlined, as is demonstrated by Canadian, and espe- 
cially Ontario, experience with workmen’s compensation.’ Perhaps 
we are going too far with judicial review in this country. Neverthe- 
less, the availability of such review may stimulate a desirable 
amount of care by the administrative authorities. When the review 
is actually invoked, moreover, there is an opportunity for a certain 
humane, broad-visioned type of legal influence which judges occa- 
sionally supply. Another case in the workmen’s compensation field 
which arose in the Far West a few years ago will serve to illustrate. 
In that case the claimant was committed to a state hospital for the 
insane two days after he allegedly sustained his injury. His applica- 
tion for benefits showed on its face that it was made out in the state 
hospital. It was denied without further contact with the claimant. 
Several months later he was discharged from the hospital as cured. 
He promptly filed an application for reconsideration which, how- 
ever, followed the original decision by more than the period within 
which, under the statute, such applications were supposed to be 
made. It was denied upon that ground. The case eventually came 
before the supreme court of the state. What did that court do? It 
did precisely what the law at its best can and should do. It found an 
all-pervading “‘equity” in Anglo-American law which protects in- 
sane people from having their rights determined without the ob- 
servance of careful procedural safeguards. It found also that other 
statutes of limitation prevailing in the state contained exceptions in 
favor of insane persons. It therefore carried the same humane policy 
into this case and held that, since the application for rehearing was 
filed within the prescribed time after the claimant’s release from the 
hospital, the case must be taken up on its merits.? Courts need not 
be rigid and ununderstanding; they can find grounds in legal experi- 
ence for greater flexibility than administrators, engrossed in routine, 
sometimes muster. 


8 Marshall Dawson, Problems of Workmen’s Compensation Administration in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. 672 [Washington, 1940]). 
9 Ames v. Dept. of Labor & Industries, 176 Wash. 509, 30 P. (2d) 239 (1934). 
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I do not claim that judicial review has always, or even typically, 
operated in this salutary fashion with respect to decisions in benefit 
cases or even with respect to administrative decisions generally. 
The impression of “liberals” and welfare workers is distinctly to the 
contrary, perhaps largely because of some unfortunate, well-known 
constitutional decisions which are now rapidly being relegated to the 
limbo of oddities from a half-forgotten age.’? I do assert, however, 
that judicial review contains the possibility of just the sort of cor- 
rective that was applied to the administrative process by the court in 
the case I have outlined. Law and lawyers must strive hard and 
persistently to achieve this possibility. Those in administration can, 
I suggest, contribute to this result by recognizing that the expert’s 
point of view is not all wise and that wisdom drawn from other fields 
with which the law has contact may make needed contributions. 

Our performance in public benefit administration in this country 
has improved enormously in the past few years. This fact is largely 
due to the influence of the Social Security Board in the broad field 
which it covers. For many years prior to the adoption of the Social 
Security Act workmen’s compensation and public assistance were 
administered in fort:7-nine separate political units. The adminis- 
trative personnel wes often poorly selected, the work was usually 
underfinanced, there was little intelligent attention to procedural 
problems, and there was even less contact and co-operation among 
the states. Now in all except workmen’s compensation administra- 
tion we have a highly effective national organization for developing 
administrative standards and seeing to their adoption. There are 
signs that the stimulus thus supplied will in time carry over into 
workmen’s compensation administration. In the meanwhile, pro- 
fessional consciousness and legal awareness of the problems in this 
field are growing. There is every reason to believe that we shall do 
an increasingly adequate job as time goes on. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


10 Outstanding among these ill-starred decisions is that in the first federal child 
labor case in the Supreme Court, Hammer v. Dagenhart (1918), to which the final death- 
blow was administered at the last term of Court in United States v. Darby 312 U.S. 


100 (1941). 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


FIFTY YEARS AGO IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


HE symposium on Fifty Years of Social Progress has led many of us 

to look backward to the period from which gains are measured. 
Charles Booth published the first edition of his great inquiry into the 
Life and Labour of the People in London in 1891 as a result of the new 
social concern about the poor. Miss Addams and other early social re- 
formers had been greatly influenced by the appearance of these volumes 
with their great colored maps of poverty. Miss Addams began at once the 
planning of Hull-House Maps and Papers and said in that volume: 


The great interest and significance attached to Mr. Charles Booth’s maps of 
London have served as warm encouragement; and although the eyes of the world 
do not centre upon this third of a square mile in the heart of Chicago as upon 
East London when looking for the very essence of misery, and although the 
ground examined here is very circumscribed compared with the vast area cov- 
ered by Mr. Booth’s incomparable studies, the two works have much in common. 
It is thought the aim and spirit of the present publication will recommend it as 
similar to its predecessor in essential respects; while the greater minuteness of 
this survey will entitle it to a rank of its own, both as a photographic reproduc- 
tion of Chicago’s poorest quarters on the west, and her worst on the east of the 
river, and as an illustration of a method of research. The manner of investiga- 
tion has been painstaking, and the facts set forth are as trustworthy as personal 
inquiry and intelligent effort could make them [p. 11]. 


In trying again to picture social welfare work in Chicago, we find the 
settlement movement beginning fifty years ago. Jane Addams had rent- 
ed the second floor of the old home of Charles Hull on Halsted Street, 
where the market gardens had become congested city slums in one of the 
most neglected areas of the great West Side and where the garment work- 
ers struggled with the sweating system. Julia Lathrop had come down 
from Rockford to join Miss Addams in her great adventure, and Miss 
Lathrop began at that time her work for public welfare by becoming the 
first social visitor for the ‘county poor.” Florence Kelley had come from 
the East to join these pioneers and to begin her long struggle for labor leg- 
islation. 

The city of Chicago was interested in the coming of the World’s Fair 
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of 1893 and was concerned with the gorgeous White City on the Lake 
Front and not with the neglected river wards in the rear. 

But in that year, 1891, the first child labor law of Illinois was placed on 
the statute-books, and Mrs. Kelley was already planning new assaults on 
the employment of working children. 

Our National Conference of Social Work was then in its eighteenth 
year as the “National Conference of Charities and Correction.” The 
Conference met fifty years ago in Indianapolis, with Oscar McCulloch of 
Indiana as the president. During that year.a series of interesting state 
reports was prepared by Alexander Johnson as chairman of a Committee 
on “Reports from States.” This comprehensive summary was published in 
the following year,' and we are reprinting here some parts of this report as 
an excellent picture of the social welfare program of fifty years ago. 


STATE BOARDS OF CHARITIES, 1891-92 

Alexander Johnson’s summary from the states began with the follow- 
ing statement regarding state boards: 

The Committee on State Boards of Charities has the duty of reporting spe- 
cially on this subject. From the reports received, we give the following items by 
States, omitting, in most cases, particulars which have been fully given in recent 
reports of this nature. 

Alabama.—Has no State Board of Charities. There is a Board of Inspection 
of Convicts, which has general supervision over prisons. 

Arizona.—Has no State Board of Charities. Has a Board of three Prison 
Commissioners, and a Board of three Insane Asylum Commissioners. 

Colorado.—Has an efficient State Board of Charities, which has advisory and 
inspectional powers over all charitable and correctional institutions and affairs. 

Connecticut.—Has a State Board of Charities, which has advisory supervision 
over State, county, and private penal, charitable, and reform institutions. 

District of Columbia.—No State Board, but a Superintendent of Charities, a 
federal officer, has supervision of certain medical charities, child-saving institu- 
tions, and lodging-houses for non-resident poor. His chief duties include advice 
to Congress as to appropriations in aid of charitable and reformatory institu- 
tions. 

Delaware.—Has no State Board of Charities. A State Board of Health, a 
State Board for the Insane, with general powers, and a State Board of Immigra- 
tion. Efforts are making toward the establishment of a State Board of Charities 
with some hope of success. 

Florida.—Has no State Board of Charities, but a Board of State Institutions. 
Specific functions not given. 


* Proceedings of the Denver Conference, 1892. 
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Georgia.—No State Board of Charities. The lunatic asylum is conducted by 
the State officers. 

Illinois.—Has a Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities, which has 
authority to inspect and report on State charitable institutions, county jails, 
and almshouses. 

Indiana.—Has a Board of State Charities having advisory and inspectional 
powers over State, county, and municipal penal, reformatory, and charitable 
institutions. 

Indian Territory—Has no State Board of Charities or other Board with gen- 
eral powers or duties. 

Towa.—Has no State Board of Charities. Has a State Board of Health, with 
ample power. 

Kansas.—Has a State Board of Trustees of institutions, which controls the 
benevolent institutions of the State, also a State Board of Health. 

Kentucky.—Has no State Board of Charities. Has a State Board of Health. 

Louisiana.—No State Board of Charities. There is in New Orleans a Prison 
Commission, with supervisory powers only. 

Maine.—No State Board of Charities. A committee of six trustees, five men 
and one woman, appointed by the governor, have general control of State penal 
and charitable affairs. 

Massachusetts —Has a State Board of Lunacy and Charity, with full super- 
visory and considerable executive functions, also a Prison Commission and a 
State Board of Health. 

Michigan.—Has a State Board of Charities and Correction, having advisory 
supervision of State and county penal, reformatory, and charitable institutions; 
also a State Board of Health. 

Minnesota.—Has a State Board of Charities and Correction, with advisory 
supervision of State, county, and municipal charitable and correctional affairs; 
also a State Lunacy Commission, with powers of inspection. 

Missouri.—No general State Board. Each State institution has its own board 
of management. A committee of the legislature, to visit institutions during the 
interim between biennial sessions, is appointed by the governor. 

Montana.—Has no State Board of Charities. The Department of State has 
charge of the several boards of institutions; and there is also a Board of Pardons, 
consisting of the Secretary of State, Attorney-General, and State Auditor. 

Nebraska.—No State Board of Charities. The institutions are under the con- 
trol of the State Board of Public Lands and Buildings, consisting of the Secre- 
tary of State, Attorney-General, State Treasurer, and Commissioner of Public 
Lands and Buildings; except a Home for Friendless and an Industrial School, 
which are under joint management of above Board and a Woman Board of As- 
sociated Charities. 

New Jersey.—There is no active State Board of Charities. A Council of 
Charities and Correction, with little appropriation, is inoperative. The State 
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Board of Health inspects the sanitary condition of all the institutions. There 
is a State Charities Aid Association, voluntary, but authorized by Supreme 
Court to visit and investigate charitable and penal affairs. The State Charities 
Aid Association contributes a very full and useful report, which is used in the 
following pages, as well as that from our Corresponding Secretary. 

New York.—Has a State Board of Charities, a Superintendent of State 
Prisons, a Commission in Lunacy, a Factory Inspector, a Board of Mediation 
and Arbitration, and a Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

North Carolina.—Has a Board of Public Charities, with supervisory powers. 

North Dakota.—Has no Board of State Charities. Each institution has its 
local board. 

Ohio.—Has a Board of State Charities, with advisory supervision over public 
charitable and correctional institutions. 

Oregon.—Has a State Board of Charities just beginning its work. 

Pennsylvania.—Has a State Board of Public Charities, with advisory super- 
vision over public charitable and correctional affairs. 

Rhode Island.—No Board of State Charities proper. A Board of State Char- 
ities and Correction has direct charge of State Prison, Providence County Jail, 
State Almshouse, State Asylum for the Insane, and State Reform School; also 
has some other duties. Besides this Board there is a Board of Control of the 
State Home and School, and another Board of Control of the Institution for the 
Deaf. 

South Dakota.—A State Board of Charities and Correction has direct charge 
of the management of the State institutions only. No other supervising board. 

Tennessee.—No State Board of Charities. Each institution has its separate 
board of control. 

Texas.—No State Board of Charities. Each institution has its own board of 
control. 

Uiah.—No State Board of any kind. 

Vermont.—No State Board of Charities. There is a Board of Supervision of 
the Insane. 

W yoming.—A State Board of Charities and Reform has charge of insane pris- 
oners, and dependents, and is a joint Board of Control of the institutions. No 
supervising board. 


STATE WELFARE STATISTICS 


In place of the regular monthly reports we have now come to expect for 
our public welfare services, including our relief administrations, the re- 
ports to the Conference for the year 1891-92 give the following data on 
‘General Agencies for the Collection of Statistics of the Dependent, De- 
linquent, and Defective Classes:” 


Alabama.—Some reports are annually made to the governor. 
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Arizona.—Reports are annually rendered to the governor of the Penitentiary 
and the Insane Asylum. These are printed biennially. 

Colorado.—The State Board of Charities and Correction is about to begin the 
regular collection and compilation of such statistics. 

District of Columbia.—Reports are received by the District Auditor. 

Delaware.—No general agency of the kind. 

Florida.—The Commissioner of Agriculture receives reports from State in- 
stitutions only. 

Georgia.—Reports are received from State asylums only. 

Illinois.—Reports from State institutions are received by the State Commis- 
sioners of Public Charities and from the Penitentiary and State Reformatory 
by the governor. No reports are received from counties, cities, or towns; but 
information is gathered biennially by the assistant secretary of the State Board, 
and published by it. 

Indiana.—Reports are received and filed by the Board of State Charities, as 
follows: from the hospitals for insane, a monthly report, by name, of patients 
received and discharged; from all State charitable and correctional institutions, 
a quarterly report of expenditures and of inmates by number; also, quarterly re- 
port from the county poor asylums of their inmates admitted and discharged, by 
name; annual reports of the county expenditures for poor relief, expense of 
asylum, children’s homes, jails, and similar expenditures. The records of pa- 
tients in hospitals for insane and inmates of poor asylums are kept in alphabeti- 
cal card catalogues. It is intended to extend the system until one general alpha- 
betical card catalogue includes the names of all inmates of state and county in- 
stitutions, with supplementary catalogues by classes, such as “Insane,” ‘Or- 
phans,” “Prisoners,’’ etc. 

Indian Territory.—No reports received. 

Iowa.—Reports received from State institutions only. 

Kansas.—State Auditor receives reports from charitable institutions. 

Kentucky.—No reports except those of institutions to the State Auditor. 

Louisiana.—Only of the Charity Hospital and the Insane Asylum. 

Maine.—Reports are made to the governor and council. 

Massachusetts—Reports are received by the State Board of Lunacy and 
Charity and by Prison Commissioners. 

Michigan.—Reports from State institutions to Auditor-General, monthly. 
From county institutions to Secretary of State, annually. Quarterly reports 
from insane asylums and annual reports from poorhouses to Board of State 
Charities and Correction. 

Minnesota.—Full reports of State, county, and municipal charities and correc- 
tion are received by the State Board of Charities and Correction. 

Missouri.—The Auditor of State publishes an annual report of the amounts 
appropriated by the State. No other general statistics. 

Montana.—Some reports are received by the Department of State. 
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Nebraska.—Only statistics of State institutions are kept. 

New York.—The Secretary of State receives reports from the counties, show- 
ing the number of paupers, both town and county, number of persons temporari- 
ly relieved, expenses connected with county poorhouses, expense of administer- 
ing temporary relief, value of poorhouse establishments, etc. Similar returns are 
made to the State Board of Charities; and to the latter reports are also made of 
expenditures of all State charitable and reformatory institutions, and of all or- 
phan asylums, homes for the friendless, hospitals, and dispensaries. Reports of 
expenditures of State prisons are made to the Superintendent of State Prisons. 
Expenditures on behalf of immigrants are reported to the State Board of Char- 
ities. 

North Carolina.—The State Board of Public Charities is collecting some sta- 
tistics of the kind. 

North Dakota.—Only State institutions report their expenses to the capitol. 

Ohio.—Statistics of all State and county charities and correction are received 
by the State Board of Charities. 

Oregon.—None, so far. The State Board of Charities and Correction will 
have reports. 

Pennsylvania.—All persons having oversight of the poor in all cities and 
counties of the State, all those having charge of penitentiaries, reformatories, 
and county jails, and all those having charge of any charitable, reformatory or 
correctional institution, are required to report to the general agent of the Board 
of Public Charities, at such time and in such manner as he shall prescribe. 

Rhode Island.—The only reports are those made annually, in print, to the 
legislature. 

South Dakota.—Reports are received by the governor only for those who are 
maintained at State expense. 

Tennessee.—No reports received except of State institutions by the Secretary 
of State. 

Texas.—Only reports from the State institutions. 

Utah.—The superintendents of insane asylums, Reform School, and School 
for the Deaf report to the legislature. No other reports are made to the Terri- 
torial authorities. 

Vermont.—Reports are received by the State Auditor. 

W yoming.—No reports of the kind received. 


“DEPENDENT CHILDREN SUPPORTED BY PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE CHARITY” 


The term “child welfare” was not used fifty years ago, but the follow- 
ing summary deals with the subject indicated above: 

Arizona.—No provision made for this class, and as yet no need for it. 

Connecticut.—Eight county temporary homes for dependent, neglected, and 
abused children are doing as good work as their most sanguine advocates pre- 
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dicted for them. Fifty per cent of the children in homes are located in private 
families each year. The law forbidding children over two years of age to be in 
almshouses has operated to largely depopulate the almshouses of the State, not 
many more than one-half the number, even of adult inmates, of ten years ago 
being found in the almshouses on a recent visitation. 

District of Columbia.—Total number in institutions or boarded out, 1,200, 
estimated; average number, 1,077; cost of same, $107,084, estimated. Average 
number supported entirely by private charity, 432; number boarded out, aver- 
age 25 infants; cost of same, $10 per capita per month, not including cost of 
supervision. This is done by St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, managed by Catholic 
Sisters. The institution receives $6,500 per annum from public funds. Only 
nursing white infants boarded out, mostly with wet-nurses, usually colored. 
Children’s Aid Society, a private institution, places children in homes outside 
District, but not very far away. 

The above covers the work of 15 private institutions. There is no strictly 
public institution for the care of dependent children in the District. Of the 15 
above mentioned, 10, having an average population of 645 children, receive 
public subsidies to the amount of $54,000 per annum. The subsidies are not di- 
rectly proportioned to the number of children cared for, nor to anything else. 
Of those receiving no public subsidy, 2 are Catholic, 1 is fully endowed, and the 
others are “non-sectarian,” and supported by private contributions. 

Delaware.——Total number in institutions or boarded out, 286, estimated; 
average number of same, 210, estimated; cost of same, $10,000, estimated. The 
children enumerated are in the Home for the Friendless and in orphanages con- 
ducted by the Catholic Sisters. The Home for the Friendless boards out a 
very few children (3 or 4) at a cost of $2.33 per capita per week. All the institu- 
tions place out the children in adoptive homes as far as possible. 

Florida.—An estimated number of 250 children are supported in various 
ways, chiefly by church societies. No precise statistics are available. About 150 
children are annually located in adoptive homes. There is a State law regulating 
placing out, no particulars given. No general public registry kept. 

Georgia.—All our cities have homes for orphan children supported by char- 
ity. Some of the different churches have homes for orphan children, who are 
fed, clothed, and educated by the churches. 

Illinois —Total number in public institutions, 2,125, estimated; average 
number in same, 1,673, estimated; cost of the same, $264,803, estimated. Aver- 
age number in State institutions, 1,320. Average number in county institutions, 
353 (these are children in poorhouses). No statistics as to private institutions, 
of which there are a number. 

The Protestant (non-sectarian?) institutions place children in homes as rapid- 
ly as possible. The Children’s Home Society has branches in nearly every county 
in the State for this purpose, also correspondents in other States. Dependent 
and delinquent children are committed by the courts, at the instance of the Hu- 
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mane Society or other agency, to the care of the various private and semi-public 
institutions, the county from which they are sent paying for their care at the 
rate of $100 per capita per annum. This only applies in counties having con- 
tracts with the institutions for this work, and is limited in various ways. 

Indiana.—Average number in institutions, 2,779; cost of the same, $303,015, 
estimated. Average number in State institutions, 592. Average number in 
county institutions, 1,447, including 432 in county poor asylums. Average num- 
ber in institutions supported by private charity, 740. A few children are boarded 
out by the Board of Children’s Guardians of Marion County. Two orphans’ 
homes send children to other States, placing by indenture or adoption. (There 
is some doubt as to the legality of this action.) An average number of perhaps 
75 to 100 are annually sent out of the State. About twice this number are an- 
nually received and placed out by indenture or adoption from States to the east- 
ward, chiefly from Ohio, through the Children’s Home of Cincinnati, and Massa- 
chusetts, through the New England Home for Little Wanderers. There is no 
State law regulating this work, but the need of some legislation on the subject is 
beginning to be felt. 

Indian Territory —Total number in institutions, 400; average, about the 
same; cost of the same, $40,000, estimated. Average number in State institu- 
tions, 300. Average number supported by private charity, 100. These are all 
supported by the Missionary Board. They are all orphan children of the five 
civilized tribes. 

Iowca.—Total number in State institutions, 400; cost of same, $89,112, esti- 
mated. Children are also cared for in several institutions supported by private 
charity. No statistics given. A few, of whom no records are kept, are boarded 
out by the poor-masters. The Children’s Home Society finds homes in the State. 
Since November, 1888, when it was organized, this society has placed 418 chil- 
dren, at an average total cost of $50 per capita, including careful after-super- 
vision. No accurate registry of dependent children is kept, except of those 
placed by the Children’s Home Society. 

Kansas.—Average number of children in State institutions, 522. No other 
information given. 

Louisiana.—There are in New Orleans 12, and in the State altogether, 14, 
institutions taking care of sick, etc., and 84 eleemosynary institutions taking 
care of children and aged infirm. 

Maine.—Total number of institutions, 425; cost of the same, $2 per week per 
capita, estimated. There are very few children in poorhouses. All Maine insti- 
tutions are supported in part by State appropriations, except “‘Good-will,” a 
home for boys, which averages 25 inmates. Placing out, inside the State, is done 
by the Maine Women’s Christian Temperance Union. None placed outside. 

Massachusetts —Number of children in public institutions, 1,131; boarded 
out, 250; placed out, 1,631; total, 3,012. Average number of same, 2,277; cost 
of the same, estimated: in institutions, $3.59 per week per capita boarded out, 
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$2 per week per capita. Average number in State institutions, 635. No statis- 
tics as to the work of private charity. 

Michigan.—Total number in institutions, etc., 1,244; average number, 512; 
estimated cost, $63,000. Average number in State institutions, 194. Average 
number in county or town institutions, none. Average number in institutions 
supported by private charity, 318. These include orphan asylums and homes for 
the friendless. None are supported exclusively by churches, none are endowed. 
None are boarded out, and none are sent to homes in other States. The law of 
Michigan prohibits dependent children being brought from other States for 
placing out. An agent in each county, appointed by the governor, supervises the 
work of placing. A perfect registry is kept at the State Public School; and per- 
fect supervision is had of the children placed by the county agents, who visit the 
homes and report to the school. Many “misfits” are adjusted by Michigan’s 
county agency system, and childless homes are provided with homeless children. 

Minnesota.—Total number in institutions, 1,195; average number in institu- 
tions, 750; estimated total cost, $93,000. Average number in State institutions, 
122, Average number in county or town institutions, 20 in poorhouses. Average 
number in institutions supported by private charity, 628; endowed institution, 
Washburn Home, 83; Catholic institution, 345; Episcopal institution, 37; 
Lutheran institution, 41; Protestant institution, 122. Practically, none boarded 
out. Parents, guardians, and county commissioners are authorized to board out 
children under certain circumstances, but there is no public registry of such 
children. The board of managers of the State Reform School and the board of 
directors of the State Public School for Dependent Children have authority to 
place children in homes. In the latter institution a complete and satisfactory 
record is kept. The Children’s Home Society places a good many children in 
homes, but it is not governed by any special legislation. In the State there is 
now adequate provision for every homeless and neglected child, except that our 
arrangements for placing out reform school children in homes are inadequate. 

Missouri.—No precise statistics given. A number of private and sectarian 
asylums in St. Louis are enumerated, with a total of 1,321 inmates; and it is 
added that there are at least as many more. Besides these should be mentioned 
the work of the day nurseries, Children’s Aid Society, and others. 

Nebraska.—No general statistics in report. Special reports as to the Reform 
School and Home for the Friendless. From the Reform School, as to finding 
homes: “The chaplain goes through the State finding homes for those who have 
none, or none suitable, and not only finds the homes, but visits them afterwards 
to see that they are well cared for and well treated. This system has worked 
most satisfactorily, so much so that the demands for boys who are ready to go 
out from the school exceed the supply.”” Home for the Friendless: Number of 
children cared for in the past year, 243. Of this number 154 were surrendered 
and 89 bonded. Number placed in permanent homes, 60. The legislature em- 
powered the Society of the Home for the Friendless to become the legal guardian 
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of all the deserted or surrendered children in the State. All children belonging 
to the Home are placed in permanent homes for adoption as soon as suitable 
ones can be secured. A private record is kept in the institution of all children 
placed out. The private register consists of the records of adoption papers in 
the counties where adopting parties live. Three months’ trial is given before 
adoption. The superintendent visits the home. Oversight is maintained after 
adoption. There is no organization for placing children outside of the State, for 
we can scarcely supply the Nebraska demand. One line of charity which this 
Home believes in is to encourage a poor mother to keep her children by boarding 
them for her very cheaply. She can then go out and earn a living, feeling that 
her children are well cared for, she giving in return the sum she is able. 

New Jersey.—No statistics available. One county has a Children’s Home. 
There are many institutions of a private character, such as orphan asylums, 
children’s homes, which do not reach the children most needing care; namely, 
the children of worthless parents, etc. It is proposed to create State or county 
industrial schools for such children, to which they can be sent without commit- 
ment (?) and from which they can be placed in good homes. 

New York.—Total number, etc., a slight increase only from last year. 23,000 
children in institutions. New York City supports 14,000 at an expense of 
$1,500,000 in institutions controlled by private citizens. There are no State in- 
stitutions, except for defectives. A few small institutions are supported by coun- 
ties. The law forbids the detention of children over two years of age, except 
defectives, in poorhouses. The boarding out system prevails in one county, 
where about 30 are boarded at county expense in families. The Children’s Aid 
Society, the New York Juvenile Asylum, and a few less important societies send 
children ouz of the State, chiefly to homes in the South and West. Average ex- 
pense, about $25 per capita. There is no law placing restriction on placing out 
by Superintendents of the Poor or other officers. A form of indenture is pre- 
scribed, but no public registry, except the book of the Superintendent or Over- 
seer of the Poor. Public subsidies to private institutions for children are yearly 
causing the number of dependent children to increase out of proportion to the 
increase of population, especially in New York City. 

North Carolina.—We have two asylums for orphans at Oxford,—to which the 
State makes a small appropriation annually,—one for colored orphans. Some 
of the churches maintain orphanages on a small scale, others send contributions 
to Oxford. 

North Dakota.—No general statistics. One school for dependent children at 
Fargo, with about 30 inmates. There is a State branch of the society for Relief of 
Dependent Children. 

Ohio.—Total number in public institutions, 4,691. No statistics as to private 
orphanages. Average of same, 3,760, including 425 children in poorhouses; cost 
of same, $339,808. Average in State institutions, 798. Average in county in- 
stitutions, 2,337. Thirteen private homes report number of inmates 1,992. The 
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statute makes it mandatory upon the trustees of children’s homes to find suit- 
able homes for children committed to their care, and provides that proper record 
of every such transaction be made and preserved. 

Oregon.—Total number in institutions, 225; average number in institutions, 
175; cost of same, $25,000, estimated. All are in State institutions or receiving 
State aid. None in poorhouses. There are no institutions of the kind sup- 
ported by private charity. All institutions for children receive State appro- 
priations. None are sectarian, but some of the more important receive aid 
from private sources. All organizations for charitable and benevolent purposes 
may take away children from persons who are abusing or neglecting them. The 
society may be given the control and possession of the children by the proper 
court upon proper application. 

Pennsylvania.—Total number in public institutions, etc., 9,394; average, 
9,000; estimated cost, $990,000. The above are in county or town institutions. 
Average number supported by private charity, 5,000; number boarded out, 
about 800; cost, about $2 per week. This is done by the Children’s Aid Society 
of Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and other localities. The Children’s Aid Society re- 
ceives and supervises children sent from other States. No child between two 
and sixteen years of age (unless idiotic, etc.) is allowed to remain in almshouses 
or poorhouses. The law requires that such children be placed in homes or fam- 
ilies in the respective counties. A registry is kept. 

South Dakota.—The State has no institution for dependent children. 

Tennessee.—Average number ‘n institutions, 1,443; cost of the same, $157,- 
000, estimated. Average number in State institutions, 573. This apparently in- 
cludes the pupils in the schools for deaf and blind. In county or town institu- 
tions, none. There are no special institutions of this kind, and children are sel- 
dom permitted to stay in poorhouses. Average number in institutions supported 
by private charity, 870. The counties make regular donations toward the sup- 
port of these institutions. Under the laws of Tennessee, when parents become 
county charges, their children may be taken and bound out or adopted into 
homes. The adoption system is the one most used. The demand for children is 
greater than the supply. Occasionally, citizens from other States apply to adopt 
children. This becomes a matter for the consideration of the city judge. When 
done, a record is made. Some other children from other States are received oc- 
casionally, when they are taken into institutions or provided with homes by the 
county judges. Records of adoption or indenture are carefully made; but oc- 
casionally a child may be taken to raise and educate by written agreement, wit- 
nessed without any court record. The State provides for only such dependent 
children as are wayward and incorrigible, deaf, dumb, and blind. The Tennessee 
Industrial School at Nashville, for the reformation of wayward boys and girls 
from eight to sixteen years of age, is supported by State donation, in the propor- 
tion of 1 to every 1,100 of scholastic population of each county; the counties 
have the right to send additional children at the rate of $100 per annum for each, 
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and private persons can send children on the same terms. There are now 285 
children in this school,—160 State and 125 county inmates,—233 white boys and 
26 white girls and 26 colored boys. The reformatory for juvenile criminals has 
not yet been established; but the law authorizing it has passed, and we hope at 
an early day it will be erected. 

In all the charitable institutions in this State, both State, county, and private 
charities, the white and colored races are kept in separate institutions, and re- 
ceive the same treatment and attention, and are under the same government. 
There are a large number of organized private charities for dependent children. 

Excellent work is being done by the efficient and worthy superintendent of 
the Nashville Relief Society in caring for, providing homes, and educating de- 
pendent children. It will suffice to state that many a helpless and destitute child 
has found a friend in need in her. I refer to Miss Fanny Battle. The numbers 
above mentioned as being in the institution by no means represent the number 
provided for during the year, which cannot be better stated for want of records; 
but it is as large as, or larger than, the number of children now remaining in the 
institutions. When in the capacity of county judge of the county, a much larger 
field for work in providing homes for dependent children and caring for wayward 
boys and girls has been opened up. And it has become my duty, as well as pleas- 
ure of heart and soul, to have provided, by adoption and as children in families, 
homes for 150 children within the past three years, and to have picked up from 
the streets of Nashville about 250 wayward boys and girls and sent them to the 
Industrial School. Other county officials have also sent about 150 to this school. 
And I am proud to note the fact that at least 100 boys who have been sent out 
from this school during this time have come out reformed, and are making 
worthy men, occupying places of trust and profit. 

Texas.—One State orphan asylum has about 50 inmates supported at State 
expense. Three private orphans’ homes have about 200 inmates supported by 
private donations. Extreme poverty, as in Eastern cities, is almost unknown in 
Texas. Children are sometimes left destitute, but they are soon taken up by in- 
dividuals. 

Utah.—The Territory does nothing for dependent children. In the only 
counties that have poorhouses children are kept there with adults. It is proper 
to state that the number of dependent children is small. We have no large cities, 
and in the country and small towns private charity is sufficient in most cases. 
There are two private orphanages; namely, the Orphans’ Home and Day 
Nursery and St. Ann’s Orphanage (Catholic). The former practises the placing 
out plan as much as possible. 


““THE PUBLIC POOR” 


Fifty years ago the poor were “‘paupers,” and Alexander Johnson’s re- 
port to the National Conference on the ‘Public Poor” was summarized 
as follows: 
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Arizona.—‘No systematic plans for the relief of the indigent have been in- 
stituted. In fact, our communities have not as yet felt the need. The Board of 
Supervisors have the power of especial donation, and exercise it, when needed, 
with the approval of the people. Three of the eleven counties maintain hospitals 
for the indigent sick. The others, through the supervisors, employ physicians 
and nurses as occasion demands.” 

District of Columbia.—Whole number assisted by indoor relief in poorhouses, 
almshouses, hospitals for sick (omitting children and insane patients), 5,640; 
average number of the same, 729.1; total cost of the same (almshouses proper 
and medical charities), $156,000. Something less than $1,000 annually is dis- 
tributed by the police in outdoor relief. 

Delaware.—Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, no records; 
total cost of the same, $28,000. Whole number by indoor relief, 624; daily aver- 
age, 20; total cost of the same, $21,217.62. Number receiving outdoor relief, not 
known. Cost of outdoor relief, $6,782.38. 

Florida.—There appears to be no public poor relief in Florida. The Secretary 
reports that “the amount is not known, as it was extended by individuals.” 

Georgia.—‘Each county has a poorhouse: this is the home of all paupers in 
each county. The destitute are all provided for in some suitable way in our 
State.” 

Illinois.—Total cost of indoor and outdoor relief, $2,436,438.20. Whole num- 
ber aided by indoor relief, 21,163, estimated. The above number includes, 
estimated, 2,150 insane, and, estimated, 353 children in county poorhouses; 
average number of the same, 7,370, estimated; total cost of the same $885,424, 
estimated. Cost of outdoor relief per annum, $648,596, estimated. 

Indiana.—Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, no statistics; 
total cost of the same, excluding cost of hospitals, $803,985.11. Whole number 
aided by indoor relief, not known; average number of the same, including 400 
insane and 432 children in poor asylums, 3,253. Number receiving outdoor re- 
lief, unknown. Cost of outdoor relief, $569,012. 

Indian Territory.—No public poor relief. All help is from private sources. 

Iowa.—No statistics are available. 

Kansas.—No statistics are available. Outdoor relief is provided by town- 
ships, the cost being refunded by counties, except where there is a county poor- 
house. 

Louisiana.—There are no county institutions for relief in Louisiana. 

Massachusetts—Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, 73,323; 
average number of the same, 31,542; total cost of the same, $2,251,261. Whole 
number aided by indoor relief, 11,766, including 963 insane, and, estimated, 
1,000 children; average number of the same 5,649; total cost of the same 
$1,393,856. Whole number receiving outdoor relief, 55,031; average number 
of same, 21,598; cost of outdoor relief for the year, $857,405. 

Michigan.—Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, 48,194; total 
cost of the same, $870,722.63. Whole number aided by indoor relief, 5,265, in- 
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cluding 135 insane and 396 children; average number of the same, 2,087; total 
cost of same, $255,460. Whole number receiving outdoor relief, 42,929; cost of 
outdoor relief, $410,321. 

Minnesota.—Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, 9,000, total 
cost of the same, $311,200. Whole number aided by indoor relief including 61 
children; poorhouses, 712; hospitals, 1,513; total, 2,225. Average number of 
same; poorhouses, 385; hospitals, 121; total, 506. Total cost of same: poor- 
houses, $54,000; hospitals, $31,800; total, $85,800. Whole number receiving 
outdoor relief, estimated, 6,775; average number receiving outdoor relief, 5,100; 
cost of outdoor relief, $225,400. 

Missouri.—Apparently there is no system of official outdoor relief in this 
State. A full report is given of the work of the St. Louis Provident Association 
and the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which seem to do the necessary outdoor 
relief work for the city of St. Louis. 

Montana.—Each county has a poorhouse and generally a county farm. When 
buildings are out of order, the poor are boarded in the town. Where husband 
and wife with young children need aid, it is supplied by outdoor relief, from 
county funds; and the family remain together. 

Among the benevolent institutions in Montana, St. Peter’s Hospital in 
Helena, under the auspices of the Episcopal Church, holds a high place. It is 
open to every creed and nationality,—a blessing to all Montana and for the 
afflicted strangers within our gates. 

In 1864 the Roman Catholic Sisters of Charity from Montreal opened a 
school for Indian girls at St. Ignatius, and also a hospital in Missoula in 1873. 

The Sisters of Charity from Leavenworth opened a school, orphan asylum 
and hospital at Helena in 1864. 

In 1881 they began St. James Hospital at Butte and a hospital at Deer 
Lodge. At the last named place they opened a school in 1882. 

The Catholic Sisters have now, besides the above, hospitals at Benton and 
Anaconda, and an orphanage now attached to the hospital at Helena. Number 
of orphans, 25. 

In Helena, Mont., is a Home for the Fallen, opened in 1889. According to 
the State Constitution, the State, cities, towns, and districts are forbidden to 
make any appropriation in aid of any school controlled in whole or in part by 
any church, sect, or denomination. 

New Jersey.—No statistics available. From the excellent report made to the 
Conference by the State Charities Aid Association of New Jersey the following 
is extracted :* 


*It is a matter of regret to this committee that it has not space to give the entire 
report of this Association, which is exercising many of the best functions of a Board of 
State Charities. The report comes with the authority of the Governor of New Jersey as 
well as that of the Association. 

In the State are 41 almshouses of a public character. 12 are county almshouses, sup- 
ported by a county tax. In 29 townships are township poorhouses, a few of which are 
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New York.—Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, 211,078; total 
cost, $3,480,143. Whole number aided by indoor relief, 79,540; total cost, $2,825,- 
488. Whole number receiving outdoor relief, 131,538; total cost of same, © 
$654,655. 

North Dakota.—No statistics available. A law was passed in session of 1891- 
92, appropriating $7,000 for State officers to expend in aid of those counties 
which had reached the limit of their indebtedness and were unable to care for 
their poor. 

Ohio.—Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, 81,456; total cost 
of same, $1,179,888.72. Number aided by indoor relief, in county infirmaries, 
13,529, including 1,171, insane and 1,409 children; average number of the same, 
7,200; total cost of same, $736,606. Whole number receiving outdoor relief, 
67,927; cost of outdoor relief, $443,282. During the decade ending with 1890 
the population of the State increased by 14.83 per cent. For a corresponding 
period, ending 1891, the expenditure for outdoor relief increased by 62.54 per 
cent. 

Oregon.—Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, 900; average 
number of same, 300; total cost of same, $75,000. Number aided by indoor re- 
lief, 300, including 20 children, no insane; average number of same, 100; total 
cost of same, $15,000. Number receiving outdoor relief, 600; average number of 
same, 200; total cost of outdoor relief, $60,000. 


private. Great abuses have existed in many of them. The work of this Association has 
nowhere shown better results. When investigations began, as a rule the almshouses 
were found to be dirty, with nc sanitary regulations or conveniences, and no such thing 
as separation of sexes. The list of those included in the above description is growing less 
every year. They are all perfect in their system of perpetuating pauperism. In these in- 
stitutions can be found, at all times, able-bodied men and women. The Secretary of the 
Association says it would be well to abolish almshouses. The few that need care from 
the public would then be cared for by our religious societies. Extremely radical this may 
seem, but it will come. An act for the better regulation of the almshouses of the State 
was passed May 6, 1889, and amended March 12, 1890, at the special request of the 
Association, calling for the complete separation of the sexes in all parts of the buildings 
and yards, an exception being made in favor of old married people living together as 
man and wife. It is found almost a Herculean task to enforce the requirements of this 
law. In the small almshouses, if possible, it will be evaded. 

Undoubtedly, the jails, penitentiaries, and prisons receive their supply of criminals 
through the indirect influence of indiscriminate giving of outdoor relief. This way of 
giving the tax-payers’ money is found in our large cities, by the recipient, such an easy 
affair that it leads to idleness and the grog-shop. Wife and children go to the almshouses 
where the children receive an education, from association, which fits them only for lives 
of idleness; and from that to wickedness and vice is an easy and short step. Many cases 
which have come under the personal supervision of the Secretary show that the seeds of 
pauperism and crime were sown during the early part of this century by the indis- 
criminate giving of town relief. In the cities where such relief has been greatly reduced, 
the result has been good. 
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Pennsylvania.—Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief: in alms- 
houses, 23,011; by outdoor relief in almshouse districts, 19,590; township poor 
not in almshouse districts, 4,946; hospitals and homes, 13,708; total, 61,255. 
Cost of same: almshouses and outdoor relief, $2,162,863; hospitals and homes, 
$4,200,000; total, $6,362,863. Number aided by indoor relief: almshouses, 23,011; 
hospitals and homes, 13,078; total, 36,089, including children in alms- 
houses, 9,381, and in hospitals and homes, 7,500. Cost of same: almshouses, 
$1,135,461; hospitals and homes, $4,200,000; total, $5,335,461. Number receiving 
outdoor relief, 24,536; cost of outdoor relief, $283,010. This does not (appar- 
ently) include the township’s relief of those not in almshouse districts. The 
above figures do not include vagrants. During the year ending Sept. 30, 1891, 
37,117 vagrants were assisted by meals, lodging, transportation, etc. 

South Dakota.—No statistics available. 

Tennessee.—Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, 4,025, esti- 
mated; total cost of the same, $198,000, estimated. Number aided by indoor 
relief, 2,042; total cost of same, $113,700. Number receiving outdoor relief, 
1,985; cost of outdoor relief, $84,300. 

Texas.—Counties usually have a poor-farm, and it is let to the lowest bidder 
per capita of paupers to be maintained. No insane are sent to poor-farms. Some 
idiots are sent to them. 

Utah.—Utah Territory makes no provision for paupers except the pauper 
insane. In the cities and larger towns the municipal authorities give outdoor 
relief in exceptional cases and to a limited extent. The same is true of a few 
counties, but there is nothing that can be called a system of relief. Two of the 
counties have poorhouses. Their inmates are either very old or are feebleminded 
children and young peopl:. The oldest organized charity in Utah is the Female 
Relief Society of the Mormon Church. This society was formed before the Mor- 
mons crossed the Missouri, and was put in working order in Utah soon after the 
settlement of the Territory. As the whole of Utah is divided into Bishop’s 
Wards, and the society has a branch in every ward, the poor who are members 
of the Mormon Church are not supposed to need any help than that furnished 
by the Relief Society. But this supposition is not borne out by the facts. The 
objects of the society are to give temporary relief to the destitute Mormons, to 
care for the aged poor, to care for the sick and bury the dead. It has other ob- 
jects also, such as raising money for building temples, storing grain for years of 
famine, etc. I am unable to give any statistics of the work of the society for the 
past year. The only unsectarian charities I am able to report are the Young 
Ladies’ Aid Society and the Orphans’ Home and Day Nursery. 

The Aid Society is composed of young women, most of them members of 


+ The above figures as to hospitals and homes belong doubtfully under this heading, 
hence they are given separately. The number of children reported in almshouses does 
not seem consistent with the law regarding dependent children quoted under the next 
heading. 
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wealthy families, who have devoted themselves to the work of seeking out and 
caring for the aged poor and of helping widows with young children. The so- 
ciety has other beneficiaries, but its work is chiefly among the classes named. 
The expenditure of money by the society represents only a small part of the 
good accomplished by it. Its members give their personal services whenever 
and wherever needed, in caring for the sick, finding work for the unemployed, 
and visiting the poor at their own homes. One day in each month is set apart 
by the president and secretary for receiving the poor people they aid at the 
home of one or the other; and this day is made pleasant in every way that they 
can devise for the guests who have so few pleasant days. The funds needed to 
carry on the work of the society are furnished by voluntary contributions. Dur- 
ing 1891 the society had had an average of thirty families monthly under its 
care. It has expended less than $1,500 in money, or its equivalent, during the 
year for these families, the object being to aid, not to pauperize them, to relieve 
temporary distress, and then help them to help themselves. The Hebrews, the 
Catholics, and each of the Protestant denominations represented in Utah have 
aid societies that furnish outdoor relief to the poor. 

There are three hospitals in the Territory, all of them in Salt Lake. St. Mark’s 
Hospital (Episcopal), Hospital of the Holy Cross (Catholic), and Deseret Hos- 
pital (Mormon). These hospitals were established in the order named, St. 
Mark’s having been opened in 1873. They are not, strictly speaking, charitable 
institutions. Most of the patients pay for care and treatment, but a limited 
number of charity patients are received at each hospital. The Hospital of the 
Holy Cross, the largest and best equipped of the three, cares for a large number 
of outdoor charity patients, Perhaps the most hopeless paupers in Utah are the 
wandering Indians, scattered remnants of tribes that have almost ceased to 
exist. These unfortunates, as far as my knowledge extends, receive no care from 
the government or from any other source. They hunt and fish a part of the 
year, and the women and children beg from door to door. The Governor of the 
Territory has made repeated reports of their condition to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and it is hoped that the authorities at Washington will act upon the 
information furnished. 


‘““EXPENSES OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS” 


The methods of financing public welfare were summarized as follows: 


Alabama.—The insane are supported in full by the State, also the deaf and 
dumb and the blind. Paupers and other dependents are supported by the coun- 
ties in which they reside. 

Arizona.—Felons are maintained in the Penitentiary by the Territory; their 
transportation there, by the counties in which they are convicted. Insane, same 
plan. For lesser crimes confined in county jails. No systematic care of paupers. 
Counties act singly. © 

Colorado.—The insane in the hospital are supported by the State; those in 
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poorhouses, etc., by the counties. The Industrial School for Boys, Institution 
for the Deaf and Blind, Penitentiary, and Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home receive 
State support. Paupers are supported by the counties. 

District of Columbia.—Federal government contributes to hospitals and pro- 
vides for education of dependent blind. 

District government provides for all other classes, placing many in federal 
institutions and paying pro rata for their support. 

Florida.—The State supports those in the State institutions. The counties 
support the paupers. 

Georgia.—All insane supported by the State. Each county provides for its 
paupers. 

Illinois.—Inmates of State institutions are maintained wholly by the State, 
except a trifling charge for clothing and other incidental personal expenses. The 
counties construct and maintain the jails and almshouses, except in a few coun- 
ties where the towns are charged with the actual cost of maintaining their re- 
spective paupers. Outdoor relief is furnished by towns to a slight degree. The 
counties pay for clothing, etc., for indigent inmates in State institutions. They 
also pay a fixed charge per month for the maintenance of boys and girls com- 
mitted to the industrial schools by the courts. These industrial schools are con- 
ducted by private corporations. The City of Chicago maintains a House of 
Correction. The State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home is supported by the State, 
the United States paying about half the per capita cost. Penitentiaries and re- 
formatories are supported by the State. 

Indiana.—Inmates of State benevolent institutions are maintained by the 
State, except as to clothing and transportation, which is paid by the friends or 
by counties. About fourteen per cent of the insane are in county poor asylums 
at the expense of the counties, the remainder in State hospitals at State expense. 
The arrangements for the care of the chronic insane are in a condition of transi- 
tion from county to complete State care. Convicts in State Prison are self- 
supporting under contract labor. The reformatories for boys and girls are con- 
trolled by the State, but half the expense is paid pro rata of the inmates sent by 
the counties from which they come. The paupers in poor asylums are supported 
by the counties, also the jails and workhouses. Outdoor relief is administered 
by township trustees, but is a charge on the county funds. Dependent children 
in orphans’ homes are supported by the counties, except those in the State 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, and those in private, church, or endowed 
orphanages. 

Indian Territory.—No provision for care of such persons, except insane in 
Cherokee district, which has a small building where twenty can be cared for. 

Iowa.—Counties support all dependents who have legal residence. Inmates 
of State penitentiaries are supported by the State, jails by counties. All paupers 
are county charges. Insane in State institutions who have legal residence are 
paid for by the counties from which they are sent. The county authorities col- 
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lect where families are able to pay, otherwise the county provides. Non-resident 
insane are State charges. 

Kansas.—The State supports insane, in asylums or by repayment to counties 
for expense incurred, at fifty cents per day. 

Kentucky.—The insane are cared for by the State, the poor by the counties. 
A deplorable system of allowing seventy-five dollars per year to be paid to the 
parents or guardians of an idiot is the source of much extravagance and abuse, 
and militates against the success of the State School for the Feeble-minded, 
which stands in immediate peril of dissolution at every session of the legislature. 

Maine.—“‘Only insane persons when in insane hospitals are supported by the 
State, and then only when they have no ‘pauper settlements’ in any town in the 
State. All others are supported by the towns where they happen to be then in 
distress, unless they happen to have settlement in some other town in the State. 
The State supports no paupers outside of plantations.” 

Massachusetts —All paupers having a settlement in a town are supported by 
the town. All others are supported by the State. 

Michigan.—The insane in the State asylums are supported by their re- 
spective counties for two years, and then transferred to State support. Such 
as have no legal settlements are supported from the first by the State. The jails 
and poorhouses are constructed and maintained by the respective counties. 
There are a very few exceptions, however, to the county support of inmates in 
poorhouses, a few counties having the township system. The law provides that 
either may be adopted, the matter being left with County Boards of Supervisors. 
Lock-ups are supported by the cities in which they are, and Detroit maintains 
a House of Correction. Other counties may send their prisoners to this institu- 
tion if they have a contract with it, and pay for the board of short-time pris- 
oners to be sent. Prisons and reformatories for juvenile offenders are maintained 
entirely by the State, as is also the State Public School, School for the Blind, 
and the School for the Deaf, except in case of the two last named, the expense 
of clothing patients is charged back to the counties. (See also indigent and 
pauper insane under “Insanity” etc.) 

Minnesota.—All insane cared for by the State, no charge to counties or indi- 
viduals. Delinquents cared for by the State, except inmates of county jails and 
municipal lock-ups and workhouses. Deaf, blind, and feeble-minded cared for 
by the State, except a charge back upon parents or counties for clothing and 
transportation. Paupers area charge upon the several counties in sixty counties. 
In about twenty counties they are a charge upon the townships, villages, or 
cities. No State paupers. 

Missouri.—Report not clear on this head. The State supports schools for the 
blind and deaf and asylums for the insane, counties and cities paying for the 
care of their insane in the State asylums. Incorporated cities support poor- 
houses, hospitals, and insane asylums. St. Louis City maintains an insane asy- 
lum, receiving some aid from the State; also two hospitals, a poorhouse, a work- 
house, and a house of refuge, with an aggregate of about 2,500 inmates. 
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Montana.—Each county takes care of its own poor and dependents. The in- 
sane are sent to the State asylum. 

New Jersey.—Some counties have county houses, others support by town- 
ships. There are eight county (lunatic) asylums, and two owned by the State. 
The State appropriates two dollars per capita per week for patic::‘s in county 
asylums, and one dollar per capita for each county patient in State asylums. 
The counties pay the remainder. The State provides for the support and cloth- 
ing of insane convicts in the State asylums and pays the salaries of the officers. 
No report as to other institutions. 

New York.—The State maintains in institutions the blind, deaf and dumb, 
idiots and feeble-mnded youth, juvenile offenders, criminals, and “State pau- 
pers” (these in selected county poorhouses). The State also maintains a Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Home. Counties maintain the dependent insane partly in 
State institutions and partly in county poorhouses and poorhouse asylums. 
(This has been changed as fast as the law enacted in 1890, placing insane under 
State Maintenance, has been applied. It is expected that after Oct. 1, 1892, all 
the pauper and indigent insane will be removed from the poorhouses and become 
a State charge, except in New York and Kings Counties.) For dependent adult 
blind, deaf and dumb, idiots and epileptics, there is no public provision but in 
county poorhouses, except that in New York City twenty thousand dollars are 
annually distributed pro rata among the adult blind, of good character, who 
have not been inmates of public institutions. The counties maintain their own 
paupers. The “township system” is adopted in some counties, and prevails 
more or less in most of them. The reformatory institutions are maintained by 
the State. Tramps, when sent to the Penitentiary, are maintained at the ex- 
pense of the State. 

North Carolina.—The report is not clear on this head. The State makes a 
small annual appropriation in aid of the asylums for orphans, supports an insti- 
tution for the deaf and one for the blind. Has leased land to emplcy convicts in 
farming. 

North Dakota.—All insane committed to the State hospital, and convicts 
sent to the Penitentiary, are at the expense of the State, no account being kept 
with the separate counties. 

Ohio.—State makes provision as follows: for insane, imbecile, deaf-mute, 
blind, soldiers’ and sailors’ orphans, juvenile offenders of both sexes and crimi- 
nals. The institutions for above-named classes are maintained at State ex- 
pense, but bills for clothing and travelling expenses of inmates (except of the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home and the Penitentiary) are certified back to the coun- 
ties for payment. The counties make provision for the dependent poor, also 
for insane, imbeciles, and epileptic, when such are for any reason ineligible for 
admittance to State institutions. The council of any city or village has power 
under the law “‘to establish, erect, and maintain houses of refuge and correction, 
and workhouses.” 

Oregon.—State supports insane, and maintains also schools for the blind and 
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deaf, and a Reform School; also appropriates money to two orphan asylums and 
refuge home. Each county supports its own poor, on a poor-farm or by binding 
out or by outdoor relief. A few towns extend charitable aid, but it is purely 
voluntary. The support of the insane and indigent is by law committed to the 
State and the counties. 

Pennsylvania.—The State erects penitentiaries, and pays the salaries of their 
officers. The counties pay for the maintenance therein of their convicts, and 
all expense of county jails. The same rule applies to reformatories. The State 
pays for the education and support during youth of the blind, deaf, and feeble- 
minded. It also erects hospitals for the insane, and, after the counties have 
paid one dollar and seventy-five cents per week for each inmate received there- 
from, pays a balance not to exceed two dollars per week. The State supports 
two hospitals in the anthracite mining, and four in the bituminous mining re- 
gions, for injured persons. All paupers are supported by their respective coun- 
ties. The legislature makes many appropriations to private charitable institu- 
tions. 

Rhode Island.—The cities and towns support the paupers having legal settle- 
ment therein who are not insane. The State supports all others. The State, 
however, does not furnish outdoor relief. Cities and towns bear the burden of 
expense attending violation of their ordinances. The State bears the expense 
of other crimes and misdemeanors. 

South Dakota.—Counties care for their own paupers. Criminals are at State 
expense. Counties are charged sixteen dollars per month for each inmate of the 
insane hospitals they send. The remaining expense is defrayed by the State. 

Teanessee.—The State supports the insane, the deaf and dumb and the blind 
asylums, the Industrial School in the proportion of 1 for every 1,100 of the 
scholastic population, the prisoners in the Penitentiaries, and the Confederate 
Home. In the case of the insane the State supports 1 for each 4,000 of the 
population. The insane are cared for as above, and all paupers are cared for 
and supported by the counties. The Penitentiary is run under the lease system. 

Texas.—Paupers and insane are cared for by the counties until the insane 
are sent to the asylums. Then the State is at all the expense. Towns do nothing 
directly. 

Utah.—The Territory pays the expenses of the insane asylums and reform 
schools. The counties and cities pay for the support of a few paupers. There is 
very little public charity in Utah. The United States government pays for all 
criminals sent to the Penitentiary. Prisoners in city or county jails are supported 
by the city or county. 

Vermont.—Insane paupers are wholly supported, when in the asylums, by the 
State; when out of the asylums, by the towns to which they belong. There are 
no county charges. 

W yoming.—Insane, dependents, delinquents, and criminals are supported 
by the State; the insane by a special tax, others by a general appropriation, all 
under the control of State Board of Charities. 
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THE ABC OF A.D.C. IN CHICAGO 


LLINOIS has finally won in the long struggle for Aid to Dependent 
Children. Regular sessions and special sessions have come and gone 
without putting A.D.C. on the statute-books. This could have been done 
when the lure of matching federal funds was new and challenging if it had 
not been for the vigorous opposition of the judges who were determined 
not to give up the granting of mothers’ aid, which they had come to re- 
gard as a vested interest. More recently, township supervisors, more than 
a thousand strong, had formed a powerful lobby against giving up the 
granting of relief to the children who would no longer be a township 
charge but who would be under the counties and the state. 

Social workers had in the meantime become convinced that the kind 
of case work that had been done under the old age assistance program 
would not do for these children, most of whom would be on the public aid 
program continuously for a long period of years. When A.D.C. finally 
came, they were prepared with wholehearted support of a plan for a spe- 
cial A.D.C. service. They were determined that the new service should 
not be scrambled in with the Old Age Assistance service and, after the bill 
had finally passed, the long summer months saw a new battle for A.D.C.— 
a determined effort to get the right kind of service given to the children. 
In Chicago the new program was to go to the Cook County Bureau of 
Public Welfare, and the Bureau’s Advisory Committee demanded with a 
single dissenting vote a special A.D.C. service with a better-qualified staff 
of case workers for the new service. The Advisory Committee then au- 
thorized a special committee on A.D.C. to work out the details as to per- 
sonnel for the new service. The committee succeeded in their demand that 
the old O.A.A. civil service list, from which the best eligibles had long 
since been taken, should be retired and a new examination given. They 
succeeded in a demand for a specialized A.D.C. case-work service. They 
succeeded in getting a higher salary level for A.D.C. workers. And they 
also succeeded in getting a very much smaller case load for the new 
A.D.C. staff. They failed to get the higher standards they wanted for the 
new civil service examination. The Washington opposition was too strong 
for them. But the story of what is happening now will perhaps be of 
interest. 

There were two large groups of children to be moved to the new A.D.C. 
rolls from the Chicago Relief Administration and from the Mothers’ Aid 
Division of the Juvenile Court. 

On September 6, the families with dependent children apparently eligi- 
ble for assistance under A.D.C. were referred to the Cook County Bureau 
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of Public Welfare by the C.R.A. These were divided into Groups A and B. 
In Group A were those for whom eligibility was more readily proved, chil- 
dren who had been deprived of parental care because of death, divorce, 
legal separation, illegitimacy, and imprisonment. Group B was composed 
of those for whom eligibility had proved to be more difficult to establish— 
illegitimate children for whom documentary evidence of birth was not 
available, deserted children and children of mentally and physically sick 
or disabled parents not yet examined by the County Medical Advisory 
Committee. Group A, together with families now receiving Aid to 
Mothers’ grants receive first consideration. Not until these are absorbed 
can attention be given to Group B, to children in families now under care 
of the private agencies, and to children in families who have made direct 
application. This may take a year or perhaps as long as two years. 

Some idea of the size of the anticipated load is given by the numbering 
system now in use. The Mothers’ Pension group has been allocated num- 
bers 1-2,000; the Chicago Relief Administration cases are numbered 
2,001-20,000; and cases from any other source begin with 20,001. The 
actual load on November 1 was 606 of a total of 1,869 families referred by 
the Juvenile Court, 10,186 out of a possible 18,000 C.R.A. referrals, and 
523 families received through direct application. 

The bill authorizing aid to dependent children was approved June 30, 
1941. Funds were appropriated beginning October 1, and by the end of 
October 1,181 families had received their first A.D.C. grants. The 1,181 
families included 2,389 children. Two children per family was the aver- 
age, and this is reflected in the average amount per case, $30.22. The 
average grant per child was $14.94. These figures may change later, for 
the families first referred and first accepted were those with a small num- 
ber of children for whom less time and effort were needed to prove eligi- 
bility. The sum of $16,000,000 was appropriated for the state for the bi- 
ennium July, 1941—July, 1943, and Cook County will spend a little over 
an estimated $4,000,000 a year. The County Bureau of Public Welfare, 
_ using the federal government’s figure of $33 as the over-all average grant 
‘ per family, estimates that its funds will provide for only 11,000 families. 
The unfortunate families not included in the 11,000 may have the unenvi- 
able status of being on the “‘waiting list.’’ 

The A.D.C. service of the Public Assistance Division of the Cook 
County Bureau was first set up in September and was in operation in a 
remarkably short time. The A.D.C. staff, on November 1, consisted of 
a general supervisor of case work, five assistant district supervisors, 
eleven supervising workers, and a field staff of ninety. The staff will be in- 
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creased to the maximum allowed under the present budgetary limitations, 
a field staff of one hundred and twenty with twenty supervisory workers. 
Seventy-five cases per worker have been approved as the standard A.D.C. 
case load. The O.A.A. case load has been averaging 250-300, and the 
C.R.A. case load 150-175. Although the minimum qualifications finally set 
up by the Civil Service Commission were not what was recommended by the 
Advisory Committee of the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, they 
make some attempt to assure a selected A.D.C. staff. The Public Assist- 
ance Services share offices, and at present the five district supervisors are 
not members of the A.D.C. staff. 

A very serious, but anticipated, difficulty has immediately arisen. The 
fortunate families who are off relief one day because they have an A.D.C. 
grant are back on relief immediately because the inadequate grants of $18 
for the first child and $12 for each child thereafter must be supplemented 
at once. 

The division of case-work responsibility between the two agencies was 
anticipated, and it will be a continuing and not an emergency problem. 
By tentative agreement the A.D.C. service was given full responsibility 
for all case-work services including the determination of the client’s con- 
tinued eligibility for relief. This is to be reported to the C.R.A., but the 
frequency of the written report has not been decided upon. This is a co- 
operative arrangement, but the difficulties inhevent in the situation are 
numerous, and it stands only a fair chance of success. 

On the basis of the public assistance budget it is now estimated that 
go per cent of the Mothers’ Aid families and 97 per cent of the C.R.A. 
families will require supplementation from the relief offices. The grant 
is not adequate for the family with fewer than four children, nor is it 
adequate for the family with more than four children, but for the family 
with four young children the amount approximates the old skeleton relief 
budget, but not the former Mothers’ Pension allowance. The C.R.A. will 
supplement, but supplemented families become part of the general relief 
load, subject to the same policies. The A.D.C. grant is considered general 
income deductible from a relief budget practically limited to food and 
shelter. The result is that there is little difference in the amount received 
by the family, but it now comes from two sources instead of one, and the 
families are clients of the new A.D.C. service and also remain, or become, 
C.R.A. clients. The food-stamp program, which is compulsory in Chi- 
cago, means a benefit in food; but the family with a deficit less than the 
amount of its food budget, and these are the majority, now must purchase 
stamps with part of its A.D.C. grant, which leaves nothing for items nec- 
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essary to the child’s self-respect. And how, one may ask, can this compul- 
sory purchase of food stamps be reconciled with the Security Board’s prop- 
er ruling that there must be cash grants and not restricted payments. This 
question cannot be answered now. And ‘“‘able-bodied males,” over seven- 
teen, including those in full-time school attendance, must work on Satur- 
days on work projects to earn part of their relief and may be required to 
leave school to accept full-time employment if such employment can be 
found for them through a recent program set up for this purpose. All in- 
come, even the dime earned by a child running errands in the neighbor- 
hood, must be budgeted, and this the A.D.C. worker will have to include 
in her periodic report. 

But there are some gains to children under this dual administration of 
relief with its tremendous waste of effort and administrative funds. The 
Illinois Public Aid Commission has held that children under the Poor 
Law may receive medical care, and. if they die, burial costs may be met. 

The children who come from the Mothers’ Pension Division of the 
Juvenile Court will be placed on a substantially lower budget than they 
have had or they must also ask for help from the C.R.A. 

How does all this work? Take the case of a family of three young chil- 
dren. The A.D.C. maximum grant in Illinois has been fixed at $42 for this 
family. Their former Mothers’ Pension allowance would have been $55, 
and there will be 1,800 mothers’ pension children who will be learning to 
live on less than the small allowance they have learned how to manage. 

If this had been a relief family, their former relief budget was $44.40, 
which is arrived at as follows: The food budget for this family on the 
Chicago scale is $33. But Chicago allows only 80 per cent of the food budg- 
et, relying upon the food stamps to equal the budgeted amount. But the 
full milk budget ($8.50) will be allowed (100 per cent). This is deducted 
from the $33 food budget, and the food budget is then scaled down to 80 
percent. We therefore arrive at $19.60 for food plus $8.50 for milk, which, 
however, is given in kind. For A.D.C. cases the C.R.A. will allow roo per 
cent (instead of the 80 per cent allowed the general relief families) for the 
following budget items: fuel, $5.80; gas, $1.80; rent, $12; light, $2.00; 
household expenses, $2.40—total $24. The total relief budget for these 
items plus food is $43.60, with no allowance for the children’s school sup- 
plies, recreation, or clothing. With an A.D.C. maximum grant of $42 
there is a deficit, according to the C.R.A. meager budget, of $1.60. So the 
family goes back to relief. It must bring in $17.40 in A.D.C. cash to pur- 
chase $19 worth of food stamps, to which $9.50 additional food stamps 
for surplus food and milk are added. 
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For the children of Illinois living outside of Chicago, the picture is even 
more uncertain. With the present limited grants, families in need of sup- 
plementation will receive amounts as varied as the standards of the 
township supervisors who now administer the general relief program. 
The Illinois Public Aid Commission has stated that it will not inquire 
into these standards and that policies will be left to the discretion of the 
local officials. Fluctuation in the amount available for local assistance 
will inevitably result in increasingly uncertain incomes for A.D.C. 
families. 

The Federal Social Security Board formally approved the Illinois plan 
October 28, 1941. But where are the hoped-for gains of an A.D.C. pro- 
gram if the children remain in the general relief pool on a skeleton relief 
budget with all its restrictions? That is another question that cannot be 
answered. In theory, aid to dependent children is based on need deter- 
mined on a budgetary basis, and the Illinois legislature with this in mind 
did not specify maximum grants per child or per family. It did say that 
aid to any child “shall be sufficient to provide him with a reasonable sub- 
sistence compatible with health and well being” (sec. 6). But the state 
departmental ruling based on the appropriation’s probable inadequacy 
was for the grant of $18 for the first child and $12 for each additional 
child, for which it may expect a 50 per cent reimbursement from the fed- 
eral government. The federal government and the state of Illinois want 
and together can afford tc provide adequate care for the dependent chil- 
dren of the state and nation. And the county bureaus of public welfare 
can be made the sole administrators of the A.D.C. program by giving 
them enough money to carry this service without sending the children 
back to the relief offices. 

The lesson from this first step in A.D.C. is plain. The A.D.C. children 
must not continue to be clients of the relief offices. This means that some 
of those citizens and organizations who worked valiantly for the new law 
assumed that once they got the law on the statute-books the work was 
done. But the life of a law is in its administration, and it will be a long 
story before the new service does what should be done for the dependent 
children of the state of Illincis. 


A WARNING ABOUT CHILD LABOR 
N THE desk of every social worker should be found the excellent 
leaflet issued by the United States Children’s Bureau—Ten Ques- 
tions Answered about the Child Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938.1 The consequences are tragic when social workers do 


1 U.S. Children’s Bureau Folder 26, June, 1941. 
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not know that their relief clients who are home workers are now pro- 
tected by this act, which is administered by the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion of the United States Department of Labor and by the United States 
Children’s Bureau, also of the Department of Labor.? Children are now 
making artificial Christmas wreaths in the poorest homes and carrying 
on other kinds of home work in violation of the law. 

This is an urgent question for all of us. Noting recent violations, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch said recently: 

A time of rising employment is an invitation to the unscrupulous employer 
to put the children of under-privileged families to work. Indeed, it was in a 
period much like this one that Congress passed the first Child Labor Act. The 
Wage-Hour Administration will have to be vigilant if it is to prevent child labor 
from becoming a social and economic abuse again. 


We need to be constantly reminded that child labor is still with us and 
that it is the responsibility of social workers to try to see that their 
clients, and especially children, get the protection offered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

The October, 1941, issue of the American Child, published by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, summarizes some of the recent violations 
for which prosecutions have been brought by the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion: 

The owner of the Harvard Toy Works in Manchester, New Hampshire, was 
permanently enjoined from violating the child labor provisions of the Act. It 
was charged that he had employed ro minors under 16 years in the manufacture 
of forms and covers for rag dolls. Materials are distributed to workers who do 
the work at home. 

A number of New York City manufacturers and contractors engaged in the 
manufacture of shoulder straps for corsets, underwear, etc., were enjoined from 
violating the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The num- 
ber of children involved was 52. 

Inspection of Florida and Georgia tobacco warehouses disclosed 6 violations 
of the child labor provisions of the federal Act. Most of these violations involved 
children used as water boys in warehouses. 

A lace manufacturer of New York City was restrained from violation of the 
child labor provisions of the Act and was also ordered to make restitution of 
$3,000 in back wages to 70 homework employees. 


2 See the editorial ‘‘Home Workers and Case Workers: The Story of a Chicago Hair- 
pin Factory,” in this Review, XIV, 123; an account of a famous 1940 case as a result of 
which large sums were finally awarded to home workers, many of whom had been relief 
clients with case workers who did not know about the effects of the new wage-hour 
regulations. 
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Two Atlantic City women, the owner and “supervisor” of the Elanen Yarn 
Co., were brought to trial for violating the Fair Labor Standards Act with re- 
spect to industrial homework. One of the charges concerned the employment of 
a 10-year-old girl. It was also charged that the firm made no attempt to find out 
how many hours those to whom homework had been given spent on the work, 
that it had never had a time test to see how long it took to complete a sweater, 
and that records were falsified. 


Child labor abuses are found not only in industry but in agriculture. 
Recent complaints have been made about the tobacco farmers in Con- 
necticut. State Commissioner Danaher has called conditions “intolerable 
and disgraceful,’ and says that employment of farm children of Connecti- 
cut as young as eight years has not been unusual. He estimates that three- 
thousand child workers have been so employed, and he also notes that 
inadequate transportation facilities were found generally and that chil- 
dren are endangered in transportation to and from work. 

The fight to prevent the exploitation of children has not yet been won, 
and the National Child Labor Committee does well to warn us that “child 
labor today still bears watching.” 


EMPLOYMENT FOR RELIEF CLIENTS 


N NOVEMBER 5, 1941, an official warning went to the staff of the 
Chicago Relief Administration telling them that “every person who 
is at all acceptable for employment and can do any work at all can find a 
job. No excuse for failure to find employment should be accepted.” In 
October all applications for relief had been rejected when the applicant 
was able-bodied and the problem was that of unemployment. These ap- 
plications could be reconsidered when the application submitted proof 
of registration with the state employment service and a written statement 
“indicating application to private employment agencies, exhaustive use 
of newspaper ads and direct application to a reasonable number of places 
of employment.” 

Clients who were on relief were also required to exhaust similar em- 
ployment opportunities as a condition of remaining on relief. Another 
recent C.R.A. decision was to assign to work “male persons over seven- 
teen” who had only part-time employment, or who were in full-time 
school, or who were attending defense training classes. These clients were 
to work on Saturdays to earn as much of their budget deficit as possible, 
at the rate of fifty cents an hour. Later a procedure was set up whereby 
all active relief cases were reviewed and whenever possible were referred 
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to jobs. Young persons over seventeen in full-time school attendance were 
allowed to appeal for permission to continue in school and work service 
in consultation with the board of education, and the case worker deter- 
mined whether it would be “advantageous” for the “person over seven- 
teen” to complete his education. 

All C.R.A. clients received with their December checks the following 
case story under the title 


CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR 

Take the case of Mrs. C. with two small children. She thought that employ- 
ers did not want persons on relief because she had been turned down so often. 
She tried again. Four months ago a nationally known mail-order house hired 
her. 

Mrs. C. was amazed at how considerate her employers were; how carefully 
she was trained. This gave Mrs. C. so much confidence in herself that her job, 
which was considered temporary at first, developed into a permanent one. 
Through her earnings she is able to give her children the type of home she al- 
ways wanted, and the indications are that her employer intends to make her a 
forelady within the next six months. 


The case story did not explain what Mrs. C.’s two children were doing 
while she was at work, but the story further advises all clients that Now 
IS THE BEST TIME FOR YOU TO OBTAIN EMPLOYMENT BECAUSE OF THE COM- 
ING CHRISTMAS SEASON. 

The C.R.A. is clearly under a constant and increasing pressure to 
lessen the relief load. General relief in Illinois and in other states is being 
widely attacked as unnecessary. But the problem of finding work for our 
clients is difficult. Many of the Negro clients and some of the aliens are 
discriminated against. The employment of women with young children 
raises many questions. Social workers need to remember that the gen- 
eral public is not unkind or uncharitable. But social workers who know 
what conditions are have the obligation to make those conditions known. 


THE FAMILY SECURITY COMMITTEE 


HE recently published Brief in Support of Recommendation in Favor 

of a Category of General Public Assistance To Be Added to the Social 

Security Act under the Office of Defense, Health, and Welfare Services 

has led to some inquiries as to what the Family Security Committee is 
doing and where and how it functions. 

The Office of Defense, Health, and Welfare Services was created on 

September 3, 1941, by executive order in the Office for Emergency Man- 
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agement of the Executive Office of the President. Within the Office of 
Defense, Health, and Welfare Services Mr. McNutt, the director, has es- 
tablished two divisions under two assistant directors of defense, health, 
and welfare services, one on Nutrition under Mr. M. L. Wilson, the other 
on Health and Welfare under Mr. Charles P. Taft. A Health and Medical 
Committee has also been established within the Office of Defense, Health, 
and Welfare Services composed of the surgeon general of the army, the 
surgeon general of the navy, the surgeon general of the United States 
Public Health Service, the chairman of the Committee on Medical Re- 
search of the Office of Scientific Research and Development, and other 
persons to be appointed by the President. 

Within the Division of Health and Welfare under Mr. Taft two sections 
have been created, one on Recreation directed by Mr. Mark McCloskey, 
the other on Social Protection directed by Mr. Elliott Ness. 

The Family Security Committee continues as an advisory committee 
to the director, while any administrative operations in the field of family 
security are expected for the present to be carried out through the con- 
stituent agencies of the Federal Security Agency—the Social Security 
Board, the National Youth Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps—through other federal agencies such as the Children’s Bureau, 
the Farm Security Administration, the Work Projects Administration, 
the Surplus Marketing Administration, tre Veterans’ Administration, 
and through national private social agencies such as the American Red 
Cross, the constituent agencies of the United Service Organizations, and 
other operating agencies. 

The Family Security Committee was-organized last February, with 
Miss Hoey, director of public assistance of the Social Security Board, 
as chairman of the committee, and the committee finally acquired 
an excellent secretary, Dr. Helen R. Jeter, well known for her earlier work 
in charge of the statistics of Public Assistance and her later work as di- 
rector of research for the New York Welfare Council. 

The membership of the committee includes representatives designated 
by all the federal and national private agencies operating family security 
programs and representatives of the other national private agencies with 
advisory or supervisory functions such as the Family Welfare Association 
of America, Child Welfare League of America, Community Chests and 
Councils, Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, National 
Social Work Council, American Public Welfare Association, National 
Urban League, and American Association of Schools of Social Work. Pro- 
fessional organizations such as the American Association of Medical Social 
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Workers and the American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers are 
also represented. The total membership of the committee includes thirty- 
five persons. ‘ 

The appearance of the published Brief for a new general relief category 
has been one of the first tangible evidences of the committee’s work. But 
the organizing process moves slowly. The committee has had various sub- 
committees and had resolved in favor of, and requested action of, various 
kinds which have gone on the long slow road to action. 

The purpose of the committee was outlined as follows at an early 
meeting: (1) to act in an advisory capacity in the field of family security 
to the co-ordinator of health, welfare, and related activities affecting 
national defense (now the director of Defense, Health, and Welfare Serv- 
ices); (2) to bring to the attention of the co-ordinator (director) existing 
or anticipated problems in this field and to suggest plans for securing addi- 
tional information and for keeping currently informed of developments; 
(3) to review existing resources, public and private, for meeting general 
and special needs for family security in relation to national defense, to 
plan co-ordination of such services, and to suggest their extension of adap- 
tation; (4) to present facts showing the need for any new program pro- 
posed. 

PROBLEMS PRESENTED TO THE COMMITTEE 

Some of the important problems which the discussions at the meetings 
of the committee have indicated as demanding attention include: the need 
for information on family security in defense communities that is not 
available in any one agency, that is not regularly reported from local to 
national and federal agencies, and that is not available through periodic 
reporting ; possible family hardships that may be due to military and in- 
dustrial developments from such causes as financial needs resulting from 
such conditions as increases in rents and other items of the family budget; 
dislocation of farm families through purchase of large tracts for military 
or industrial purposes; migration of families and individuals in search of 
work; and difficulties of providing for hospital and medical care for fam- 
ilies in such situations; and enlistment of men with dependents or changes 
in the family situations after men have been inducted into military serv- 
ice. 

The committee has also called attention to the problems of definition 
of function, development of relationships among existing local social agen- 
cies, such as the Red Cross and local welfare departments, and the need 
for the full utilization of existing community resources. 

The committee has also given attention to the fact that there is great 
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variation in the extent to which local public welfare agencies have con- 
tributed to the investigation of dependency in connection with the Selec- 
tive Service Administration and questions as to how these agencies can 
be reimbursed for their services. 

Other subjects of importance outlined or emphasized by the committee 
include the fact that the tax base in certain local communities is greatly 
affected by federal purchase of land and that relief funds may be af- 
fected; that there may develop in the future a need for allotments and 
allowances to the families of men inducted into military service; that there 
are long-time problems relating to safeguarding old age benefit rights of 
workers who go into military, navai, or governmental service; that there 
are indications that social workers with particular kinds of training, such 
as medical and psychiatric, are already in demand and there is need to 
consider the entire question of the supply of and the training needed for 
social workers; that there is danger of considerable unemployment result- 
ing from the closing of plants manufacturing nonessential products; that 
there is need for well-planned and co-ordinated attack upon problems of 
family security in local areas with full co-operation of state and federal 
agencies; that there is need for long-range planning to meet widespread 
unemployment and other social problems in the post-emergency period. 


ORGANIZATION OF REGIONAL FAMILY SECURITY COMMITTEES 


On August 1, 1941, the assistant co-ordinator of health, welfare, and re- 
lated defense activities requested each of the twelve regi nal co-ordinators 
to establish in connection with each regional advisory council a regional 
family security committee. Such committees now have been appointed in 
Region I (Boston), Region II (New York), Region IV (Washington), 
Region V (Cleveland), Region VI (Chicago), Region VII (Birmingham), 
Region [X (Kansas City), Region X (San Antonio), Region XI (Denver), 
and Region XII (San Francisco). 

While the regional advisory councils are composed entirely of represent- 
atives of federal agencies, the family security committees in several re- 
gions include representatives of state, local, public, and private agencies. 
The chairmen in several regions are representatives of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance of the Social Security Board; in one region the state 
commissioner of social welfare has been appointed chairman and in still 
another the chairman is the regional representative of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. 

It is expected that regional family security committees will assist in 
co-ordination of federal, state, and local services for family security, that 
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they will initiate recommendations for needed state and federal legisla- 
tion and administration, and that they will supply information on local 
conditions in support of recommendations for action of various kinds. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FAMILY SECURITY COMMITTEE 


The Family Security Committee has discussed ways of meeting the 
economic problems of families which are accentuated by national defense 
activities and has concluded that a nation-wide organization of public 
welfare services through a system of federal grants-in-aid to the states 
for general public assistance is basic to all other measures for family se- 
curity at this time. 

The committee has other economic measures under consideration, such 
as the problem of pay of persons in military service and the question of 
family allotments and allowances. 

The problem of securing an adequate number of trained workers for 
defense welfare services has also been under consideration, and the com- 
mittee has suggested that federal funds be made available for a training 
program. 

FOUR YEARS OF THE U:S.H.A. 


HE United States Housing Authority, which is located in the Fed- 

eral Works Agency, has recently issued an excellent statement cover- 
ing the period from 1937 to 1941, during which time it has already moved 
three-hundred thousand people from insanitary homes, shacks, and slum 
tenements to good modern homes. Four years ago, after Congress passed 
the United States Housing Act, the different states began to enact legisla- 
tion permitting towns, cities, and rural localities to share the benefits of 
the new public housing program. Altogether thirty-nine states have 
enacted public housing legislation, and a large number of local commit- 
tees, groups of various kinds, and local housing authorities have been ac- 
tively at work to bring the benefits of the federal program to help in bring- 
ing to an end the homes that are unfit and unsafe for men, women, and 
children to live in. 

“Three hundred thousand people already out of the slums, and now in 
U.S.H.A. communities. .... Three-quarters of a million when all the 
homes now planned are occupied. .... Ten million homes still needed.” 
At least the work is under way. 

This U.S.H.A. report describes one of the new public housing centers 
as a “civic shot in the arm” and suggests that the new housing commu- 
nity, wherever it is found, is a 
nucleus of regeneration around which a neighborhood rebuilds itself. The settle- 
ment houses and social workers of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
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turies fought a losing battle. The slum was all around them. They fought it as 
a lone pioneer fights the jungle. Public housing communities remove the slum. 
They replace intrenched chaos with intrenched order. And they give every pub- 
lic servant a better opportunity to serve the public. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU PLANS FOR CHILDREN 
OF WORKING MOTHERS 


HE care of children whose mothers are being drawn into employ- 

ment as a result of the defense program was the subject of a two-day 
conference held at the Children’s Bureau, Washington, on July 31 and 
August 1, 1941. In defense areas like Connecticut and similar states there 
has been an unusual demand for women workers. This has been in part 
because they are very skilful in certain fine processes anc partly because 
employers think they will be more easily laid off when the post-defense 
decline sets in. The August conference was called by Miss Lenroot, the 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, who is child welfare consultant to the co- 
ordinator of health, welfare, and related defense activities. Miss Lenroot 
is responsible in this capacity for assisting the co-ordinator through the 
Children’s Bureau in planning for the protection of children during the 
national defense emergency. 

The conference heard reports from Charles P. Taft, assistant co-ordi- 
nator of health, welfare, and related defense activities; Colonel Frank 
McSherry, director of defense training; Mary Anderson, director of the 
Women’s Bureau; and Dr. Martha Elict, associate chief of the Bureau, 
whose report on her visit to England last winter as a member of a Civil 
Defense Mission to inspect measures for the protection of children is re- 
viewed in this issue (below, p. 802). 

Members of the conference reported and discussed the situation as it 
is developing in the various parts of the country, the forms of day care 
for children that should be provided, and the co-ordination and develop- 
ment of community day-care programs and services. 

The committee on statement of principles, with Paul Benjamin of the 
Council of Social Agencies, Buffalo, New York, as chairman, drew up a 
program which was adopted by the conference in the following form: 

We recognize the extreme importance of national defense, and the necessity 
of maintaining the democratic way of life which makes successful defense im- 
perative. Toward this end we believe that every effort should be made to safe- 
guard home life, to strengthen family relationships, and to give parents a direct 
opportunity to participate in community planning. 

1. In this period when the work of women is needed as an essential part of 
the defense program it is more than ever a public responsibility to provide ap- 
propriate care of children while mothers are at work. 
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2. The conference group on the Provision Needed for Daytime Care of Chil- 
dren of Working Mothers urges that every effort be made to maintain standards 
that have been achieved relating to the employment of working women and to 
extend these standards where they fail to provide safeguards generally recognized 
as essential; and recommends that a joint meeting of the Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Bureau and a committee representing this group be held 
in the near future to discuss how these standards may be maintained and ex- 
tended. 

3. The welfare of mothers and children should be given due consideration 
at every point in the development of employment policies relating to national 
defense. Mothers who remain at home to provide care for children are perform- 
ing an essential patriotic service in the defense program. 

4. Advance information concerning plans for increased employment of 
women should be made available to community agencies in order that parents, 
public and private agencies, schools, and industry may plan together for the 
care and protection of children. 

5. Working mothers who cannot make arrangements for adequate care of 
their children by relatives or friends must rely upon nurseries, child centers, and 
other forms of community day care. Community plans for the care and protec- 
tion of children of working mothers should include as many of the forms of day 
care as are required to meet needs of children of all ages for whom such provi- 
sion should be made. These activities should be integrated with the whole com- 
munity program for public and private family assistance, social services to chil- 
dren, health protection, education, and recreation. 

Included in such plans, individual counseling service provided as part of a 
unified community program should be available for mothers planning to enter 
employment or already employed. The object of this service is to assist parents 
in making plans which will safeguard family life and make adequate provision 
for the health and welfare of parents and children. 

6. Nursery schools, nursery centers, and cooperative nursery groups should 
be developed as community services, under the auspices of public or parochial 
schools, welfare departments, or other community agencies. They should not be 
located in industrial plants or limited to children of mothers employed in par- 
ticular establishments. Infants should be given individual care, preferably in 
their own homes and by their own mothers. 

7. The standards of personnel, equipment, procedure, and care generally 
recognized as acceptable by health, educational, and social organizations should 
apply equally to all types of nursery schools and day-care centers. 

8. Other forms of care such as day care in foster-homes, housekeeper service, 
day camps and vacation camps, leisure-time and after-school programs, and 
other types of service which may be developed, should be planned and conducted 
as part of a comprehensive community program. All such programs should be 
conducted in accordance with recognized standards which will assure qualified 
personnel and adeauate service. 
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9. Federal and State agencies and national organizations have a continuing 
responsibility of stimulating action by local communities and assisting them in 
their efforts to meet the increased demands for care and protection of children 
which have grown out of or have been augmented by the expansion of defense 
activities. 

10. The development of the services needed to promote this program will 
require greatly increased personnel. We therefore recommend that careful plans 
be made for the selection, training, and supervision of competent workers in ac- 
cordance with established standards. 


After considering the problem of daytime care of children of working 
mothers in relation to other emergency problems of child labor, mental 
hygiene, the possible evacuation of children, and problems that might 
arise as an aftermath of the emergency, the committee on plan of work, 
headed by Elizabeth W. Clark of the National Association of Day Nurs- 
eries, recommended the following plan for continuing committees, which 
was adopted by the conference: an over-all committee concerned with all 
phases of child care in connection with defense, a committee on care of 
children of working mothers with the subcommittees on community 
planning for day care, on standards and services for day care, and on re- 
cruiting and training of personnel. 


EXPLOITING THE TAXPAYERS AND 
FEDERAL PRISONERS 


HE survival in American states of the wretched system of allowing 

jailers to make a large profit by feeding prisoners poorer food than 
they are entitled to have has just been upheld in an interesting case re- 
cently decided by the Supreme Court of the state of Oklahoma. 

A test case was brought by the Tulsa county commissioners against 
Sheriff Garland Mars. The county commissioners sought a writ of man- 
damus to require the sheriff to account for funds received by him as profit 
for feeding federal prisoners. 

The commissioners’ case was that the United States Department of 
Justice allowed sheriffs 70 cents per day for feeding prisoners and con- 
tended that the sheriff was able to feed and house them for 35 cents per 
day. And the commissioners alleged that the sheriff should be barred 
from making a personal profit out of the feeding of federal prisoners. 

The supreme court affirmed the decision of the district court in entering 
a judgment in favor of the sheriff. In its opinion the court said that 


t Board of County Commissioners of Tulsa County v. Mars, Sheriff, 117 P. (2d) 129 
(1941). 
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county administrative officers and the legislature had never seen fit to 
change the procedure which permits sheriffs to make a profit on federal 
prisoners. It was also pointed out that numerous attorney-generals have 
upheld since statehood the authority of county sheriffs to make a profit 
on their board-and-room transactions with the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. The court said: “The sheriff, in keeping and caring for 
prisoners of the United States committed to the county jail is not acting 
as sheriff, but as a jailer for the United States, and the county has no 
interest in money in the hands of said sheriff representing profits derived 
from the feeding of said federal prisoners.” 

The sheriff’s “take” from the county jail board bill has ranged between 
$400 and $700 a month. The taxpayers are of course being made to pay 
from $4,800 to $8,400 a year in a system of petty graft and exploitation 
of the unfortunate men in prison. 


CANADIAN WAR LABOR POLICIES 


ERTAIN reactionary interests seem to rise to power and influence 
during an emergency like the present. Those who are concerned 
about this situation will find in the New Republic (November 10, 1941) 
an excellent statement about the Canadian war labor policies, which have 
been too hastily praised, even by those who do not want to join the forces 
of reaction. The New Republic suggests that Canada’s comprehensive 
price-fixing law will be thrown out of joint unless the United States should 
at once tackle the question of price stabilization. The New Republic calls 
attention to the fact that the United States has an opportunity for asking 
certain concessions from Canada that will modify its harsh labor policy 
if the United States should in turn yield to Canada’s desire for regulation 
of prices on this side of the border. For the benefit of any readers who 
may have overlooked this clear statement, we quote the following from 
the New Republic: 


. ... Canada’s harsh and outmoded labor policies, upon which The New Re- 
public has often commented, are now injuring the United States. Canada’s 
labor policy, which includes freezing of wages but no minimum wage and which 
has put the whole weight of the government on the side of employers who are 
resisting unionization, is ideal, in the minds of our reactionary employers. But 
it is not the policy of the government of the United States. Canada would like 
some help from us, in maintaining her chosen standards. Is she prepared to 
take steps to help us in maintaining ours? 
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PLACEMENT OF SOCIAL WORKERS BY THE 
U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


N INTERESTING experiment has been undertaken in California, 
where a social workers’ placement division has been established in 
the public employment service. Mr. R. G. Wagenet, director of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment, appointed a committee of social 
workers with Aleta Brownlee, of the United States Children’s Bureau 
staff, as chairman. The functions of the advisory committee of social 
workers have been defined as follows: 
1. Advising the Department of Employment on matters of policy and detailed 
operations of the service 
2. Interviewing applicants upon request of the service 
3. The promotion of public relations for the purpose of stimulating use of the 
service by employing agencies 
4. The conduct of a study of the personnel problem as it relates to social work 
5. Planning study and research which will help determine the evolution of the 
service 

The office of the new placement service is located at 154 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. 

The use of the employment service for professional placement of this 
kind will be watched with great interest. A statement by the Advisory 
Committee describes the new project as having originated “with a group 
of social workers who, deeply concerned thai social workers had no central 
place to which to apply for jobs and that employers who needed to fill 
jobs had to resort to haphazard methods, have undertaken to develop 
some better plan.” The results of this experiment will be of wide interest 
to social workers and to agencies employing social workers. A great deal 
of harm can be done by unintelligent placements in the field of social serv- 
ice, but an intelligent service that can also serve as a vocational guidance 
center can be very useful. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


ON her return from a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 

American Association of Schools of Social Work in Pittsburgh, Sep- 
tember 27 and 28, Dean Arlien Johnson of the University of Southern 
California, as president of the Association, reported that a grant of $7,500 
for further research had been made to the Association by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The Association plans to spend part of the grant on the 
study of the basic curriculum, the advanced curriculum, and the prob- 
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lems of the curriculum for part-time students. The “Study of Education 
for the Public Social Services” which the Association has been making 
during the last three years will be published by the University of North 
Carolina Press in January. 

The news that Dr. Marion Hathway has resigned as executive secre- 
tary of the Association will be received with sincere regret by the mem- 
bers of the Association. Miss Hathway has again joined the faculty of the 
School of Applied Social Sciences of the University of Pittsburgh. Miss 
Hathway’s able and disinterested efforts to make the “Association of 
Schools” a competent accrediting organization and a means of strengthen- 
ing the efforts of the schools to raise their standards of professional edu- 
cation have been widely appreciated. The very sincere tribute paid her 
at the last meeting gave evidence of the general feeling of regret over 
her decision to give up this important service with which she has been 
identified during the last four years. 

Miss Leona Massoth, formerly of the faculty of the Indiana University 
Training Course for Social Work, has succeeded Miss Hathway as execu- 
tive secretary of the Association. Miss Massoth has had a long experience 
as a social worker and as a teacher of social workers, and her appointment 
has been received with general satisfaction. The office of the Association 
will remain at the University of Pittsburgh. The program of the annual 
meeting of the Association, which will be held at Pittsburgh, January, 
1942, has not been announced as we go to press. 


TWO NEW SOCIAL SERVICE MONOGRAPHS 


LLOWING its usual policy, the Review announces but does not pub- 
lish reviews! of the new volumes that have appeared in the series “‘So- 
cial Service Monographs.” 

Dr. James Brown of the faculty of the School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration has written a useful History of Public Assistance in Chicago? during 
the period from 1833 to the World’s Fair and the crisis of 1893. Dr. 
Brown’s volume covers the early methods of private as well as public re- 
lief. 

Another new volume is an addition to the ‘‘Poor Law Series,’’ this time 


t The Review has made an exception to this policy in the case of the recently pub- 
lished second volume of the History of Public Welfare in New York State. This departure 
from our usual practice seemed justifiable as neither author was a member of the Chi- 
cago faculty and as the publication of this history of public welfare in a great state was 
a noteworthy addition to research in our field. 


2 University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xv-+183. $1.50. 
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a History of Poor Relief Legislation and Administration in Missouri} by 
Dr. Fern Boan, of the faculty of the School of Social Work in the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. Missouri is a part of the Louisiana Purchase, but Miss 
Breckinridge points out in a brief Preface that there is little evidence of 
influence exercised or resulting from the civil law origin of the Territory 
of Missouri. The story of the development of the English poor law system 
in Missouri is not so long a story as in the pre-Revolutionary states. But 
Missouri was admitted in 1821, and the story of the one hundred and 
twenty years of local poor law history is interesting. 


THE GRACE ABBOTT FELLOWSHIP IN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1942-43 


NEW offer of a Public Welfare Fellowship of one thousand dollars 

for the academic year 1942-43 is made by the national Delta Gam- 
ma fraternity in honor of the public services of Grace Abbott, who was a 
member of Delta Gamma when she was a student at the University of 
Nebraska. 

This fellowship is open to any woman graduate of an accredited 
American college or university and may be used at any accredited school 
of social work, but it is restricted to candidates who have beer: employed in 
the public welfare service and who plan to return to the public service. The 
fellowship will be awarded in May, 1942, by a committee of Delta Gamma 
alumnae including: Mrs. Arthur H. Vandenberg, chairman, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, and Washington, D.C.; Miss Blanche Garten, secretary, 
and Mrs. Florence H. Blanchard, corresponding secretary, both of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; Mrs. Joseph Bingham, ex officio, president of Delta 
Gamma, Palo Alto, California; Miss Edith Abbott, the University of 
Chicago; Miss George Bowerman, The Ontario, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Rohde, Alderson, West Virginia; Mrs. Payson Treat, Leland 
Stanford, California. A pplication blanks may be obtained from the corres- 
ponding secretary of the committee, Mrs. Florence H. Blanchard, 2573 Van 
Dorn Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Applications should be filed not later than April 1, 1942. Any appli- 
cant who filed for the 1941-42 Fellowship and who may wish to apply 
again should send for a second application form, but any material filed 
last year is still available in the files of the committee. 


3 University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xiv-+243. $1.50. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The History of Public Welfare in New York State in Two Volumes, 1609- 
1866—1867-1940. By Davin M. ScHNEIDER and ALBERT DEUTSCH. 
(“Social Service Monographs.”) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938-41. Pp. xix+395; xix+410. $3.00; $3.50. 

The authors of these two volumes are Dr. David M. Schneider, director of 
research and statistics in the New York State Department of Welfare for nearly 
a decade, and Dr. Albert Deutsch, who brought out, four years ago, an admi- 
rable volume on The History of the Care of the Mentally Ill in America and who 
afterward was associated with Dr. Schneider in the State Welfare Department. 
The first volume carries the name of Dr. Schneider only as author, but records 
Dr. Deutsch’s active aid. 

The authors started out to write a “history” of public welfare in the Empire 
State, and they have done an altogether painstaking and excellent job. They 
have not made it merely a history of the legal framework in which welfare work 
has been carried on over these 330 years. They have included that, but they 
have gone deeply also into administrative policies and relationships of welfare 
with other public interests and, in short, have treated the subject in a broad, 
human, and social way. 

The first volurne (380 pp.) brings the history up to the establishment of the 
State Board of Charities in 1867. Necessarily, it is based on documentary ma- 
terial and is somewhat less colorful than the second volume. 

It is clear from this first volume that in New York, at least, we have had at 
all times the poor with us and that, in fact, at all times we have done something 
for or about them, even if at times it seemed chiefly the prohibition of begging 
on the streets and the putting up of bars to prevent the removal of poor persons 
from one area to anotaer. 

The first colony-wide poor law was enacted in 1661 by the Dutch. A much- 
revised poor law was enacted by the English in 1665. In fact, one of the strong- 
est impressions one derives from this volume is that poor relief, contrary to the 
general impression, has never remained static for any length of time. We seem 
always to have been revising our poor law, although public relief has been a 
recognized function of government from early Colonial days. The subject does 
not seem to have attained as yet as much equilibrium as that of public educa- 
tion, which has been a matter of state-wide legislation and administration for 
only a little over a century; or that of public health, which has been such a sub- 
ject for only slightly more than half a century. There are many curious and in- 
teresting, but perhaps not highly instructive, aspects of the early poor laws and 
of their administration. 
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Appropriately, these volumes deal at considerable length with a notable state- 
wide survey of poor relief conducted under legislative direction by the secretary 
of state, John V. N. Yates, in 1823. Yates not only made a firsthand study of 
the volume of public relief in the different counties of the state and of the meth- 
ods by which it was carried on but also included a digest of some of the more im- 
portant publications on the subject of relief, public and private, up to that 
time. Unlike some later surveys, that of Yates was followed by a complete re- 
vision of the poor law in 1824, this being the fifth general relief law. In a word, 
Yates found that families receiving outdoor relief were living in a bad way and 
particularly that the children were not suitably educated and reared or the 
adults on relief suitably employed. There existed, then, town almshouses in the 
larger towns. Yates’s remedy was a permissive law for the establishment of 
county poorhouses where the adult poor could be given employment and the 
children of such families could be suitably educated. Under the permissive 
county poorhouse law of 1824, nearly every county in the state established a 
county poorhouse. However, the happy results which Yates contemplated were 
not realized, and his “reform” became the crying evil of a later generation. 

Another striking impression gained from these volumes is the recurrence of 
“emergencies,” particularly of emergency relief in depressions, although wars 
and, less frequently, epidemics also created emergencies. “The great depression 
of 1837” lasted six years, and the authors have brought to light the very interest- 
ing steps taken to deal with the extraordinary poverty thereby created. A like 
condition arose in 1854-55, likewise in 1857-58. From then on the welfare au- 
thorities from time to time found themselves facing hugely increased demands 
for relief. In fact, it would almost seem that the curve of business cycles could 
be reproduced from these exceptional relief demands and that it would coincide 
to an extraordinary degree with the charts of business cycles prepared from 
other data. 

Yates’s study of 1823 was followed at irregular intervals by somewhat similar 
studies, notably in 1856 when the State Senate appointed a committee of three 
which handed in, in January, 1857, a 217-page report with many recommenda- 
tions. Chief of these was to undo the Yates reform of 1824 and to adopt defi- 
nitely a policy of home relief. 

The chief impression gained from the first volume is that of a state ill at ease 
on the subject of relief, bewildered by recurring emergencies, studying the sub- 
ject and tinkering with its poor law frequently but arriving at no satisfactory 
policy. 

The second volume begins with the establishment, in May, 1867, of a Board 
of State Commissioners of Public Charities. This sturdy volume of 380 
pages brings the story up to 1940; this material, dealing largely with events as 
to which the participants are still living or as to which the participants were 
well known to persons still living, is considerable more colorful. It still tells of 
depressions and their consequences, of studies of public relief, and of the suc- 
cessive revisions of the poor law—-since 1929, the public welfare law. The au- 
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thors have covered this period with an excellent sense of proportion, although 
necessarily the last decade, 1930-40, with its extraordinary developments, has 
been dealt with less searchingly and awaits a much more detailed study, when 
we can look back upon it with a little better sense of proportion. 

The authors have not shrunk from the difficulties of studying “crises” in 
state welfare administration, meaning thereby primarily legislative efforts to re- 
organize, if not even to discontinue, the work of the State Board of Charities. 
They have considered at length particularly the “crisis” of 1914-16, in which 
the State Board became deeply involved in controversial issues with the city 
of New York. Probably no one participant in that controversy will feel that his 
particular point of view has been completely expressed. It is this reviewer’s 
opinion that although both authors were on the staff of the State Board of 
Welfare when this volume was written, they have made a real and successful 
effort to present these events in a true historical perspective and to indicate as 
well the objectives in the minds of the various parties to the controversy who 
were nothing if not vigorous and even bitter. 

This reviewer has been a participant in most of the event, from 1893 to now, 
treated in this volume, and had the privilege of close acquaintance with several of 
those who were leaders in this field from 1867 to 1893. As to accuracy, he finds 
only one slip in the second volume—a mistake in the middle name of one person! 

While these volumes leave little to be desired from point of view of accuracy, 
inclusiveness, historical sense, and an attractive style, and therefore are entitled 
to very high praise from all persons interested in public welfare, nevertheless, it 
is the reviewer’s final impression that another job remains to be done—to treat 
the events herein described with a keener search for the philosophy underlying 
therr., for the underlying causes which led to the crises so far as the internal 
affairs of the welfare area are concerned, and for a more searching and deliberate 
judgment as to the place of relief, public and private, in the Empire State. 


HoMER FOLKS 
STATE CHARITIES Arp ASSOCIATION 
New York 


Economics of Social Security. By S—EyMour E. Harris. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1941. Pp. xxvi+455. $5.00. 


This is primarily a theoretical study of social security financing. Professor 
Harris has explored with thoroughness the possible reaction of the social security 
program on employment, savings and investment, and money and interest 
rates; and also the possible effects of these factors in business fluctuations on the 
social security program. He considers not only the possible results of the pro- 
gram now in force, but the changes that might result from pay-as-you-go financ- 
ing, substitution of other taxes for the pay-roll taxes, and provision for greater 
reserves than those accumulating under the present law. His primary emphasis 
is on the relation of social security financing to business fluctuations. In this 
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connection he discusses at some length the theories advanced by Keynes, Pigou, 
Hansen, and others concerning oversavings and secular stagnation. Special at- 
tention has been devoted to the problems of shifting and incidence of the pay- 
roll tax and the possible repercussions of reserve financing. The main emphasis 
is on effects in periods of secular stagnation, but the possible restraining influence 
in a period of defense financing is noted. 

Helpful notes guide the reader who is primarily interested in the main thesis 
of the book so that he may skip some of the more detailed discussion without 
losing the main thread of the argument. And summaries and conclusions ap- 
pearing at the end of nearly every chapter make it possible for the student con- 
versant with the general theory to follow the application to the problem in hand 
and to reach the principal conclusions without reading the entire argument. 

The student of theory will find much of value in the carefully reasoned argu- 
ment. Those who want to know whether the social security program as it has 
been financed has reduced consumption, created unemployment, and had a 
generally retarding effect on recovery in the late 1930’s, or whether the bulk of 
the pay-roll tax has been shifted to the employer, the employee, or the con- 
sumer, will have to look elsewhere for their answers. The author does conclude, 
however (although with some reservations), that the original act would have 
served as a powerful check on business activity in periods comparable to the 
1920’s (p. 154); that the investment of the reserve in government securities is 
sound (p. 155) and has kept the interest rate on government bonds lower than 
it would otherwise have been (p. 277); and that there is no immediate danger 
of the government debt increasing because of the social security financing 
(p. 279). Finally, he concludes that the incidev.ce of the pay-roll tax will not fall 
entirely on labor. “‘A substantial part of the burden falls elsewere” (Pp. 440). 


MABEL NEWCOMER 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


Federal Administrative Proceedings. By WALTER GELLHORN. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. v+150. $2.00. 


The place of administration in the development of welfare services is a ques- 
tion of concern to social workers as well as a source of anxiety to the bench and 
the bar. Social workers think in comprehensive terms, as they are able to formu- 
late principles that promise a wider participation in the satisfactions of life. 
They attempt to secure public provision looking toward what the Webbs long 
ago described as a “national minimum”’ of health and well-being. Such a pro- 
gram calls for legislation authorizing the use of public resources and of public 
personnel. And as the undertaking is prolonged and expanded, as the larger 
and more varied job is undertaken, problems in economy, efficiency, personnel 
selection, and relationships present themselves. There is so much to do that no 
resources in time or money or skill should be wasted. And if results like these 
are to be hoped for, accurate recording, skilled reporting, and honest interpreta- 
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tion, all characterized by obvious objectivity and continuous regard for the com- 
mon good, must be beyond doubt or question. 

In the United States the development of services like those suggested raises 
likewise the question of jurisdiction, and as a result of our constitutional develop- 
ment many resistances and hesitations may be encountered. If the newly pro- 
posed program threatens an undertaking wider in scope and definitely less re- 
stricted in purpose than has prevailed before, the cry of “states’ rights” may be 
raised or an appeal to the sacred claim of the local unit may have to be answered. 
Mr. Gellhorn has undertaken in these lectures to present and reply to some such 
skepticisms with reference to the development of federal as over against local 
and state services, and especially services supposed to be generally available and 
generally applicable. He quotes Justice Stone’s reference to these administra- 
tive developments as inevitable. He undertakes to show that such federal 
agencies as the old War Labor Policies Board, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Securities and Exchange commissions, have not been found to be 
arbitrary or disregardful of the individual whose welfare motivates the whole 
dynamic undertaking. 

The question has also been raised whether the administrative process can be 
trusted unless there is always available recourse to judicial review. The late 
Senator Logan’s proposal was based on this conviction, but Professor Gellhorn 
is persuaded that “no one device can properly assert a monopoly over the pro- 
cedural virtues, and thus debar efforts to build new, perhaps more direct roads 
to justice” (p. 74). 

Administration means choices of methods and decisions affecting many in- 
dividuals and determining large interests. Two further questions are discussed 
by Professor Gellhorn: (1) the extent to which proceedings must be formal and 
(2) the extent to which the lay or nonprofessional influence must be allowed to 
participate. Professor Gellhorn makes a good case for the possible omission of 
the lay influence if the point of view is steadily objective and never partisan. 

The four lectures are not light or easy reading. They are thoroughly docu- 
mented and are related to other important discussions, especially to the mono- 
graphs put out by the United States Attorney General’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Procedure.t The lectures present problems in which all who are inter- 
ested in the successful development of the public welfare services should be in- 
telligent. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


The Small Loan Problem of the Carolinas with a Commentary on Regulation 
in Virginia. By WILLIAM Hays Simpson. Clinton, S.C: Presbyterian 
College Press, 1941. Pp. 154. $2.00. 

Citizens of the Carolinas cannot say that exact and comprehensive informa- 
tion is not available to them about the small-loan business in their states. Dr. 

Simpson has made a thorough study of what is going on in that unregulated, 


t See this Review, XIV (1940), 202-3; XV (1941), 186-87. 
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racketeering trade. He interviewed about two thousand borrowers and con- 
ferred with employers, civic leaders, legislators, smail loaners, and others to get 
his material. 

The book not only shows the way the business is carried on in the Carolinas 
but also how it is regulated in Virginia. The place of commercial and industrial 
banks, credit unions, pawnbrokers, salary advances, and employer credit is dis- 
cussed to show how much and in what way these agencies provide credit for the 
persons who need to make small loans without any security but their earning- 
power. There is a clear comparison of the “restatement rate’ adopted in Texas 
and Oklahoma to circumvent provisions of their state constitutions regarding 
legal interest and the 23~3} per cent per month rate advocated by the Russell 
Sage Foundation and made a part of the Uniform Small Loan Act (Appen. IT). 
As this restatement rate is being pushed by some of the large and legally regu- 
lated small-loan companies, it would be well for people outside of the Carolinas 
to read chapter v of this book so that they might be better prepared to fight its 
adoption anywhere. Others of the nation-wide, small-loan companies—notably 
the Household Finance Corporation—have always supported the adoption and 
enforcement of the Uniform Small Loan Act. 

Some of the facts about the Carolinas are: 

The borrowers are good risks in that a majority of them had been five years or more 
with their present employers. 

More than two-thirds of the loans were consumer loans, i.e., were made to defray 
living expenses. 

About one-fourth of them were to refinance existing indebtedness. 

The loans were small—a high proportion of them being under $25. 

They also were short—a majority being for three months or /ess. 

The average interest rates were unbelievable to those who have not been acquainted 
with this nefarious business. The highest interest rate paid in North Carolina was by 
colored persons making loans of $10 or less in Charlotte and was 522.43 per cent. The 
lowest rate in that state was to white persons in Raleigh making loans of $50 or over 
and was the picayune percentage of 117.69. These rates were in 1940. In South Caro- 
lina in 1938-39 when the study was made the high-rates were paid by colored persons 
in Charleston making loans of $10 or under, paying 955.20 percent. The lowest repre- 
sentative percentage was 98.97 to white persons in Greenville borrowing $50 or more. 


To show the difference between the unregulated Carolinas and the regulated 
Virginia (Virginia has passed the Uniform Small Loan Act), the following illus- 
tration is given: “In Virginia it would cost a borrower $1.75 in interest to bor- 
row $25.00 to be paid in 3 monthly installments. To make the same loan in 
the Carolinas at current small loan rates, would cost $8.60 in interest.” 

This bad situation does not mean that many different groups of people have 
not fought for better things in both the Carolinas, but they have had no great 
success so far. This book should be a very valuable weapon for them to use in 
future battles. 

Because of its general information, Dr. Simpson’s book deserves the atten- 
tion of readers in all the forty-eight states. 


JoeL D. HunTER 
UNITED CHARITIES OF CHICAGO 
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Determining Work Loads for Professional Staff in a Public Welfare Agency. 
By HERBERT A. Srtmon, WILLIAM R. Divine, E. Mytes Cooper, and 
MILTON CHERNIN. Berkeley: Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, 1941. Pp. xiit+94. $1.00. 

This study, which was undertaken jointly by the Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration of the University of California and the Division of Planning and Re- 
search of the California State Relief Administration, deserves the attention of 
all those concerned with the administration of public welfare agencies While 
it will be interesting to research workers because of the careful analysis and 
description the authors give to the organization of the study, social workers will 
probably be more interested in the chapter summarizing the findings. Briefly, 
conclusions are reached that a quota of fifty applications a week per qualifier 
(office intake interviewer) and case loads of sixty per case worker result in the 
most economical and accurate performance. The evidence for such conclusions 
is presented in tables which show in dollars the increased cost to the agency as 
work-load quotas are raised, despite the additional administrative expense. 

While these statements are extremely gratifying, and certainly acceptable, 
social workers might wonder if the differences in cost to the agency might not 
have been even greater if the study had not been conducted under a controlled 
environment in order to prevent as far as possible a biased estimate. While the 
workers operated strictly in accordance with the policies and procedures of the 
State Relief Administration, nevertheless the two Los Angeles district offices in 
which the study was conducted were protected from other circumstances which 
in too many agencies throughout the country are still technically labeled emer- 
gencies but in reality approach a normal condition. For example, the workers 
were given one month to familiarize themselves with the case loads before data 
were gathered, in order to eliminate the more obvious accumulated ineligible 
cases. Changes in eligibility due to legislative action “were introduced in an 
orderly fashion,” nonessential policy changes and nonmandatory procedures 
were not introduced, and workers who were absent because of illness were re- 
placed immediately. It is interesting to speculate on how much greater the cost 
to the agency might have been if these quotas had been tried without the ex- 
clusion of these factors. 

The authors in an early chapter present an excellent discussion of their 
methods of evaluating the work in a public welfare agency. It is a discussion 
which will be appreciated by both research workers and social workers alike, 
for the authors have revealed much of their own thinking relative to the formu- 
lation of their criteria and the difficulties involved in trying to measure the 
standard of case-work service. Their conclusions are sound and accurate as they 
relate to the State Relief Administration and undoubtedly would apply to the 
majority of other public agencies of a similar character. Of necessity they pre- 
sent and discuss in detail the main objective of that agency, which was “‘to re- 
lieve hardship due to and caused by unemployment,’ and therefore the first 


* Statutes of California, 1935, c. 675. 
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and primary function of case workers was to determine eligibility, and, second, 
to render service to clients. The definition given for eligibility determination 
strikes a welcome note to social workers who have long struggled with unin- 
formed and reactionary groups who would measure quality of work solely by 
the number of applications rejected and cases closed. The authors state that 
“eligibility determination means of course, not only refusing relief to and re- 
moving promptly from the rolls those who are not eligible for assistance, but 
also avoiding the error of refusing relief to those who are eligible. Accuracy, 
rather than reduction in number of accepted applications and cases, is the cri- 
terion of effective eligibility determination.” 

It is the chapter entitled “Critical Analysis of the Procedures of a Work 
Load Study” where the reader is particularly made aware of the authors’ own 
thinking concerning the difficulties involved relative to the various aspects of 
the study—for example, the selection of personnel, effects of sudden changes in 
agency administrative policies, morale of the staff, control of work pace, etc. 
In the concluding section will be found an interesting and frank analysis of the 
weaknesses of the study. Among other things, it was admitted that the schedule 
which had to be completed on each case by the workers called for the entering 
of too many items, which resulted in incomplete and nonuniform schedules ne- 
cessitating a recheck where there were major inconsistencies. The wise conclu- 
sion is also reached that workers who already have full-time responsibilities have 
neither the time nor the interest which a research person has in the details of 
such an experiment and, consequently, wherever it is possible to do so, special 
clerks should be utilized. 

The authors should be commended for the honest and objective way in which 
they conducted this study and for an excellent presentation of the material in 
their final report. It is hoped that the report will receive wide circulation so 
that all those concerned with the administration of public welfare agencies may 
benefit by it. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MARTHA SCARLETT 


Organizing a Public Welfare Committee in S pring County. Edited by Mar- 
GARET F. Byincton. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Pp. x+82. $0.75. 


The case method of teaching enjoys the prestige of wide acceptance in several 
professional fields, including law and medicine. In social work, the case method 
appears to be universally accepted in such fields as child welfare and family 
welfare. A considerable number of leaders believe this method is likewise best 
in teaching community organization. 

There is very little disposition to be dogmatic about this matter, however, 
among those now teaching community organization in schools of social work. 
The content of the courses has improved markedly in the past decade under the 
impact of analyses launched by the teachers themselves. The instructors are 
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equally willing to review their teaching methods periodically to determine how 
improvements may be achieved. 

A case at law always involves two clearly defined and opposing points of view 
and includes the reasoning and the citation of the precedents that determine the 
decision. Nevertheless, in spite of these advantages, some prominent teachers of 
law question the wisdom and the economy of leaning as heavily upon the case 
method of teaching as many law schools do at present. A case in family or child 
welfare involves a specific individual or family group that can readily be isolated 
for purposes of study and treatment. In schools of social work the case method 
in child welfare is usually supplemented, however, by cognate courses providing 
a broad, rather than an individualized, approach to such questions as apprentice- 
ship, adoption, bastardy, child labor, etc. Other courses describe the services for 
children now available and the needs still to be met. 

It is thus easy to understand why some teachers of community organization 
have not adopted the case method. Probably very few would assert that this 
method should be used exclusively, and most would agree that, if used, it should 
be supplemented by more generalized material presented either in the same or 
in kindred courses. 

The New York School of Social Work has been a cunspicuous exponent of the 
case method of teaching community organization. Some of the most useful 
records have been compiled and edited by members of its faculty. The present 
document is a case in point. The material was obtained chiefly from the files of 
the State Charities Aid Association of New York—an agency with a long and 
distinguished record of activity in the field of community organization in New 
York State. The record deals with the problem of multiple and duplicating 
public assistance programs in an upstate county. Because the public social serv- 
ices are at present in a critical stage of their development, many teachers will 
undoubtedly wish to substitute this record for others now somewhat dated by 
the rapid changes of the past decade. 

Miss Byington has always been adept in the art of condensation. Her talent 
has served her well in this instance. The record is admirably focused. 


WayNE McMILLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Security in the United States, 1941: A Record of the Fourteenth Na- 
tional Conference on Social Security. New York: American Association 
for Social Security, Inc., 1941. Pp. 187. $2.00. 


The Fourteenth National Conference on Social Security was concerned large- 
ly with the new social insurance program and the need for health and invalidity 
insurance. One session was devoted chiefly to medical care provision for recipi- 
ents cf public assistance. More than half of the papers were read by persons en- 
gaged in the administration of some part of the social security program, and the 
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others were read by persons closely associated with the social security program 
through research or service on advisory committees. The result of the program 
of the conference is probably the most authoritative presentation of current 
opinion on social insurance that could be obtained in the country. 

Few problems discussed at the conference found unanimous agreement as to 
either their exact nature or their solution. Federalization of unemployment 
compensation was advocated by some, and it was severely criticized by others. 
For the most part there was agreement that benefits should be related more 
closely to family needs and should be given for longer maximum periods. In 
general, there was agreement that the coverage of old age and survivors insur- 
ance should be extended to other groups in the population, but the adaptation 
of this program to meet special needs arising out of the war situation found 
wider divergence of opinion. That the entire social insurance and public assist- 
ance program, created by the Social Security Act and the amendments thereto, 
could be expanded by bringing new groups under it and by the establishment of 
new services to meet the defense situation was generally believed. The greatest 
amount of dissatisfaction with the social insurance program was registered 
against the unemployment compensation system and the lack of a national 
plan for medical care. 

Since the American Association for Social Security is the only important 
national organization in the country which devotes most of its attention to social 
insurance, it is a little difficult to understand why the association does not give 
more consideration to workmen’s compensation, our oldest and most poorly ad- 
ministered type of social insurance. If unemployment compensation is chaotic, 
certainly workmen’s compensation is a witch’s brew. It is high time that the 
public come to realize that workmen’s compensation is also a part of the na- 
tional social security program, yet it is only incidentally mentioned in the pro- 


gram of the conference. 
R. CLYDE WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


School Health Services: A Study of the Programs Developed by the Health 
Department in Six Tennessee Counties. By W. FRANK WALKER, 
Dr. P.H., and CARotinA R. RANDOLPH. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1941. Pp. xii+204. $1.50. 

Evaluation of the tangible results of a health program is always of interest 
but is particularly timely today. This monograph examines the benefits accruing 
to children in Tennessee from a six-year state-wide program in which school 
health services formed an integral part of the general public health program. 
An interesting account of the development of the school services and procedures 
with regard to the medical examinations is given in the appendixes to the report. 

The study presents findings from physical examinations of 56,160 school 
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children from six counties, selected as representative of the state in distribu- 
tion of population, who were examined first between 1930 and 1936. Examina- 
tions were made on entrance to school and every other year thereafter. Individ- 
ual school health records included all information available in the health de- 
partment relative to nursing service, immunization, and other types of super- 
vision during infancy and the preschool period, in addition to the doctor’s find- 
ings and follow-up services between examinations. Growth of the health serv- 
ices to children and changes noted in certain aspects of their health condition are 
presented in approximately 150 tables and charts. 

The monograph should be valuable as a reference book for those interested 
in planning school health programs or in a critical evaluation of present pro- 
cedures and accomplishments of health services to children. Its value lies as 
much in suggestions of what not to do as in its positive approach to the problem. 
The authors very courageously point to some of the weaknesses of the program 
and the need for modification. 

This reviewer finds herself in agreement with many of the conclusions and 
recommendations made by the authors but is critical of the basic assumptions 
of others. The fact that in no county in which findings are reported were as 
many as a third of the parents present at any examination of the children during 
the six years of the program seems clearly to indicate the limited recognition 
given to the educational value of these services. The importance of having the 
parent present is emphasized both in the organization of the tabular data and 
in the statements throughout the report. Our criticism is not directed against 
the failure to recognize this problem but rather against the assumption that an 
effective school health program is possible without the parents, and that such a 
plan was carried forward for six years. It is not surprising that “in only one 
field (visual defects) is there a suggestion that multiple examinations tend to 
increase the rate of correction” (p. 151), when in two of the six counties during 
the last years (1935 and 1936) not more than 5 per cent of the entrance examina- 
tions were made with the parent present. 

A running record of the health services rendered the child by various health 
agencies in the community reflects the co-ordinated program which the authors 
hold up as a desired goal. While the report does not indicate the use of these 
records in a program of health supervision and education, their importance in 
the integration of services should not be lost sight of. 

The monograph does not answer the question as to “How effective are 
school health services?” but it does present findings and recommendations which 
merit attention of all those interested in improvement of school health programs. 


Mary E. Murpuy 


ELIzABETH McCormick MEmorIAL FuND 
CHICAGO 
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Youth in a Catholic Parish. By BROTHER WILLIAM AUGUSTINE McCar- 
FREY, F.S.C. Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 
1941. Pp. 310. $2.00, paper. 


This is a survey of the problems and activities of 211 unmarried Catholic 
youth between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four years inclusive. The study 
is limited to Catholic youth and Catholic families, and the setting is identified 
only as an outlying urban parish in the southern part of the Middle Atlantic 
states. Since this is a doctoral dissertation of the Catholic University School 
of Social Work, the parish may be located in or near Washington, D.C. In addi- 
tion to the personal interviews with the 211 young people, the field data for 
which were collected during the months of February—June, 1939, data were 
gathered on 930 families through a house-to-house census. Supplementary ma- 
terial from the United States Census Bureau and local agencies was also applied 
to the parish. 

The specific purpose of the study is to determine the influence of religion and 
ethics on the youth of one parish. However, the survey is general in its scope, 
treating the youth of the parish in relation to leisure, home, education, and em- 
ployment as well as in relation to moral and religious practice. The findings are 
not startling; Catholic youth appear to have the same problems as youth in 
general. Lack of economic security looms large and complex on their horizon. 
The average amount of wages earned since leaving school was $63.19 a month 
for boys and $53.44 for girls. Cf course, the majority had long waiting periods 
for employment, varying irom a month to four years or an average of nearly 
eight months. According to the author, unemployment, as such, is not a major 
problem: “Mere unemployment is not nearly as great a problem in this parish 
as are other factors, such as dead-end jobs, low wages, insecurity in the job, and 
lack of training.”” However, the author’s own figures show that 19 per cent of 
the youth studied were unemployed! But the author is honest and objective in 
presenting the facts; he reports that most of the young people “drink” but usu- 
ally not to excess, that many are in need of sex education, that most of them 
“neck,” that the young people want their religious instruction administered 
painlessly. 

The author’s style is simple and not uninteresting despite the inclusion of 
some ninety-six tables and figures, but one questions the listing of so many ver- 
batim replies. Such illustrative material, to personalize the data, is good sta- 
tistical technique; however, its superfluous use may give the reader the im- 
pression that it is so much “filler” material. Although the author goes to great 
pains to explain his methodology, he does not mention at all why he selected this 
particular parish. The reader is left up in the air as to whether this is a typical 
or an atypical parish. 
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However, the study should prove to be helpful to those who work with young 
people in church organizations; it should be of particular interest to the student 
concerned with the relationship between social work and pastoral theology. 

The work is well documented and fully indexed. 


JouN J. CRONIN 
GRADUATE Division OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


Matching Youth and Jobs: A Study of Occupational Adjustment. Prepared 
for the American Youth Commission. By Howarp M. BELL. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1941. Pp. xiii+277. 
$2.00. 

The work of a joint community research program, of the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the American Youth Commission, furnishes a background 
for Mr. Bell’s study of a community plan of assisting youth in securing employ- 
ment for which they are best suited by aptitude, interest, and ability. This ex- 
perimental research project, which was carried on in four metropolitan and four 
suburban and rural areas, had as a purpose the disclosure of youth needs in 
specific communities and the development of a plan of action to meet these needs. 

The community (in the sense of a local labor market) rather than the national 
approach is emphasized as a means of simplification and validity for such a pro- 
gram. Some of the major obstacles pointed out are lack of integration of effort 
of existing agencies and lack of continuity between school and community guid- 
ance programs. Mr. Bell cites two examples of community adjustment programs 
operating on a co-operative integrated basis—St. Louis and Denver, where one 
agency is made the center of such activities and others contribute toward its 
operation, 

The point is fully developed that, with a rapidly changing labor market, 
most opportunities for “trial and error’ methods of adjustment are eliminated, 
thereby increasing the need for a well-planned guidance program. 

Following the plan of the joint project, these steps are developed in detail 
as techniques for the establishment of an effective guidance, adjustment, and 
placement program: (1) preliminary planning, (2) youth survey, (3) survey of 
local youth-serving agencies, (4) labor (local) market study, (5) local ‘occupa- 
tional census, (6) local job descriptions, (7) use of tests and measurements. 


Division or YouTH PERSONNEL Mary H. S. Hayes 
NATIONAL YOuTH ADMINISTRATION 


Psychiatric Clinics for Children with Special Reference to State Programs. 
By HELEN LELAND WITMER. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1940. 
Pp. vii+437. $2.50. 

Recognition of a nation-wide rather than a focalized urban need for psychiat- 
ric services for children, together with increasing concern about mental health 
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problems on the part of public health, social welfare, and educational authori- 
ties, has prompted the publication of this book. It has as its purpose a careful 
review and analysis of the evidence accumulated during the last thirty years’ 
experience in order to determine what pioneer efforts have taught about psy- 
chiatric work with children. It has sought to ascertain “some of the reasons for 
relative success and relative failure, from the study of past and present experi- 
ments and theories” to serve as a guide to those who would set up new programs 
either with public or with private support. In the Introduction the author com- 
ments on the final chapter, saying that it “attempts to draw together the nu- 
merous threads of argument previously developed and to show what pattern 
they disclose for clinic work, particularly under state auspices and in non- 
metropolitan centers.” While it was not possible to draw up detailed plans for 
clinic programs, the author states: “We are convinced, however, that child 
guidance theory and experience do provide some very specific basic requirements 
which must be met if a program of clinical psychiatry is to be successful.” These 
specific requirements emerge throughout the book as one of its important con- 
tributions. 

This study is timely in many respects, notably in its standpoint that mental 
health facilities are the right of every child as a preparation for living rather than 
merely as a necessary measure for the prevention and treatment of crime and 
mental disorder. It is timely also in its recognition of the fact that this goal 
cannot be attained through sporadic programs under private auspices but in- 
stead can only be realized gradually in so far as provision of facilities for the 
psychiatric care of children becomes a state function and responsibility. 

One of the significant and again timely contributions, as the author shares 
with the reader the evidence on past experience and her analysis thereof, is the 
consistent recognition of the continual interplay of client, community, and 
clinic in any one program and the need, therefore, of a clearly defined function. 
Thus, differences in the clinics’ “scientifically designed aims” in relation to dif- 
ferences in children served and in relation to community resources, attitudes, 
and objectives will determine the pattern of the service. In so far as these fac- 
tors have not been clarified and are inconsistent, the services become confused 
and tend to defeat their own purpose. The author states: “‘A first step to- 
ward clarification is made when a clinic can say specifically what it considers 
its main objective.” She develops this further in relation to various objectives in 
current practice such as prevention of psychosis and crime, psychiatric service 
for the feeble-minded and neurologically disabled, and modern child guidance. 
Thus a clarification of objective determines the types of cases served or to be 
served and the essential qualifications of the professional staff; it enables one to 
evaluate the community in terms of its sustaining resources. Throughout the 
discussion there is a realistic recognition of the clinic’s dependence on its com- 
munity for many of its treatment facilities and of the need for its program to be 
oriented to those resources and to the community’s attitudes. 

The author’s analysis of historical backgrounds is unusually interesting in 
that it not only recounts past significant events but also traces the conflicting 
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and the mutually supportive theoretical influences from modern psychiatry’s 
earliest beginnings into the present. The reader thereby perceives some of the 
thinking which motivated action and which, in relation to certain economic and 
social developments, determined the nature of the resultant services. Conse- 
quently, the summary of practical and basic principles for future programs 
emerging as a natural and logical outgrowth, carries conviction. 

This well-organized and richly documented discussion should prove invalu- 
able to readers from several standpoints. It is obviously important to all who are 
engaged in clinical work or in the planning and organization of psychiatric pro- 
grams for the diagnosis and treatment of children. It could well be considered 
essential reading for students by instructors in schools of social work in connec- 
tion with courses in social psychiatry. It could be read to great advantage also 
by all social workers both in relation to their present use of children’s psychiat- 
ric services and in the interests of the leadership which they might sometime 
exert in promoting mental health programs. Since the trend in this field of serv- 
ice is from private auspices to public responsibility, it would seem to have import 
also for many administrators and supervisors in the public social services. In 
short, the author makes a stimulating contribution to the field of social welfare 
in this forward-looking discussion of every child’s right to adequate provision 


for his mental health. 
CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mentul Disease and Social Welfare. By Horatio M. Pottock. Utica, 
N.Y.: State Hospitals Press, 1941. Pp. 237. $2.00. 


This book consists of a collection of informative reprints on those phases 
of mental disease that have a direct bearing on social welfare and the problem 
of the treatment and prevention of mental disorders. Each chapter in the book 
comprises a complete study based on the author’s work as statistician and editor 
for the New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, as consultant for the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, and as special adviser to the Federal 
Bureau of the Census. There is, unfortunately, no summarizing chapter that 
would also synthesize some of the more significant observations and principles 
demonstrated by these papers. 

There are many very significant observations and conclusions made in this 
book. The prevalence of mental disease varies widely in the several countries 
of the civilized world and also in different sections of the same country. Mental 
disease is more prevalent in cities than in rural districts and most prevalent in 
the largest cities. The trend in the expectation of mental disease is increasing 
to the point where at least one-tenth of the population is now, or will be, af- 
fected by mental disease. Mental disease with its accompanying physical dis- 
orders reduces the average life-expectancy of the afflicted by about one-half. 
The economic loss in the United States as a whole on account of mental disease 
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in 1936 was about one billion dollars. The total annual cost of crime due to 
mental disease in America alone reaches into the millions. Mental disease 
throughout the world at present (1941) is an increasing rather than a decreasing 
social problem. Under present conditions, however, mental disease occurs 
among the general population with striking regularity, and it seems probable 
that the rate of incidence will not greatly change until the principles of mental 
hygiene are better known and more widely adopted. Recovery rates naturally 
vary greatly in the several groups of psychoses. The economic crisis did not 
seem to be the dominant factor in the increase of first admissions in any one 
diagnostic group; it was, however, a precipitating factor of importance in all 
groups. We cannot speak of hereditary and environmental factors as antithetic 
causes of mental disease—both combine, often in subtle ways, to create such 
disorders. Mental disease in the future will be largely a city problem. There is a 
continually increasing rate of mental patients in institutions and a nearly sta- 
tionary incidence rate of mental disease as shown by admissions. The results 
of metrazol treatment raise grave doubts as to the wisdom of continuing this 
treatment in its current form as routine procedure in the state hospitals. The 
data submitted show clearly the superiority of insulin treatment. A commend- 
able feature of treatment of patients in Peru, not ordinarily found in mental 
hospitals, is the practice in use here of giving every patient a physical re-exami- 
nation every three months and a psychiatric re-examination every six months. 
The data indicate that alcoholic mental disease is subject to control. Compre- 
hensive statistical studies in this state (New York) and elsewhere tend to indi- 
cate that the great majority of persons who develop alcoholic mental disease are 
average citizens who show no marked abnormality prior to the formation of the 
alcoholic habit. In an interesting chapter on “Is the Paroled Patient a Menace 
to the Community?” the data show that the rate of crime among the general 
population fifteen years of age and over is about fourteen times as high as that 
among paroled patients. 

There is no doubt that the series of studies collected in this book are of funda- 
mental value not only to psychiatrists but to all administrators in the field of 
social welfare. 

Joun Cuornyak, M.D., D.Sc. (MED.) 
Itirnors SOCIETY FOR 
MENTAL HycIENE 


The Social and Biological Aspects of Mental Disease. By BENJAMIN 
MatzBERG, Pu.D. Utica, N.Y.: State Hospitals Press, 1940. Pp. iv+ 
360. $2.50. 

Previously published in article form, this book is a series of papers which 
present a thorough statistical analysis of data obtained from the state hospitals 
of New York. The author tabulates material showing the upward trend in the 
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incidence of mental disease, its relation to age, sex, marital status, race, nativity, 
literacy, economic factors, and distribution of population. The figures are ana- 
lyzed in each instance for their relation to the different types of psychoses. 
Many of the tables are based on the 28,689 first admissions to the New York 
State hospitals for the years 1929-31 inclusive. This limitation to first ad- 
missions permits interesting analyses of changing trends, which is not possible 
when the material is confined to the study of total populations of hospitals dur- 
ing any given period of time. 

Statistics alone are meaningless unless compared with those of other periods 
and other groups in such a way as to shed new light on the interrelations of in- 
fluencing factors. Such interpretation allows prediction of future trends which 
may thus be anticipated so that methods of dealing with them may be incor- 
porated into programs of social welfare. The author draws meaning from his 
statistics in admirable fashion, bringing into focus some of the sociological as- 
pects of causation, precipitation, and prognosis in mental disease. For example, 
he notes the lower incidence of mental illness among rural populations as com- 
pared with urban and discusses the difference in terms of the increasing complex- 
ity of the social demands on the individual in city populations. The crude statis- 
tics correlating mental disease with nativity point toward an increase among 
the foreign-born, but Malzberg finds no significant difference when these data 
are corrected for factors of age and population distribution. The effect of en- 
vironment is evidenced in the lower rate among the children of foreign-born com- 
pared with their parents and the higher rate among these children compared 
with the children of native-born parents. No difference was found between the 
various nationalities, which supports the conclusion that the biological factors 
“operate through families and not through races.” Another influence of social 
environment is seen in the increasing rate of mental disease among Negroes— 
due largely to syphilis and alcoholism, both products of social complications 
rather than inherent racial defects. The economic depression from 1929 to 1936 
revealed its effect on mental illness in the increased percentage of patients where 
financial loss was the precipitating factor. 

The chapter on insulin treatment of dementia praecox is perhaps too optimis- 
tic, but the data given are definitely hopeful indications of the efforts being 
made to combat this socially wasteful disease. 

Each chapter is thoughtfully completed by a summary of the facts presented, 
and the final chapter gives in concise manner a history of the care of the men- 
tally ill in the state of New York. There are frequent references throughout to 
census studies and reports of insanity commissions, which make the book of 
value for reference by those interested in the socioeconomic aspects of mental 


illness. 
Joan Fiemine, M.D. 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
DIVvISION OF PSYCHIATRY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Hereditary and Environmental Factors in the Causation of Manic-Depres- 
sive Psychoses and Dementia Praecox. By Horatio M. Pottock, Pu.D.; 
BENJAMIN MAtzBERG, PH.D.; and RAYMOND G. FULLER. Utica, N.Y.: 
State Hospitals Press, 1941. Pp. 473. $2.50. 


Many studies have been published on the inheritance of mental diseases. As 
the authors of the present work remark, such studies “can be carried on only 
through the application of statistical analysis of large groups of massed pedi- 
grees, the family histories having been prepared nd verified in accordance with 
standardized procedure.” To carry them on in accordance with the principles 
enunciated is difficult. The analysis may proceed by attempting to fit the ob- 
servations to some stated law of heredity (usually Mendel’s law), or by assuming 
no special form of heredity but by seeking to find differences in the incidence 
of certain symptoms.or symptom groups in the pedigrees of the mentally dis- 
eased and in control groups of the healthy population. Though it may not be 
possible to demonstrate particular forms of inheritance, it may be possible to 
demonstrate the existence of generalized forms of inheritance. Pollock and his 
associates have reviewed many of the important studies of the inheritance of 
mental disease, as a preface to their own study. They observe that earlier work- 
ers did not always pay adequate attention to the matter of age, the size of the 
family, and the selection of the groups of the supposedly healthy population. 
Their own study concerns the family history and environmental setting of two 
groups of patients—one suffering with manic-depressive psychoses, and the other 
with dementia praecox. 

A group of 155 patients of the Utica State Hospital who suffered from manic- 
depressive psychoses was selected, 60 of them male and 95 female. The patients 
were classified as to nativity and parentage, sex, race, economic status, marital 
condition, number of siblings, order of birth, and frequency of mental disorders 
among the relatives. The statistics were compared with the expectation of men- 
tal disease as defined in an earlier study by the same authors. The conclusion 
with regard to manic-depressive psychoses was that this psychosis has a greater 
rate of incidence among the relatives of the patients included in this series than 
the expected rate, the excess being greatest among female siblings of the female 
probands. There seems to be some sex linking in the transmission of this psy- 
chosis, though the exact chain of linking has not been worked out. In answer 
to the specific question, “Do Mendelian laws apply to the inheritance of manic- 
depressive psychoses?” it is stated that, in view of the statistics presented, the 
ratios required by Mendelian modes of inheritance are not found. This might be 
expected as a conclusion, in view of the fact that manic-depressive psychosis 
cannot be considered as a unit character. There does seem to be a familial basis 
for the development of this mental disorder. 

The family histories of 175 patients of the Utica State Hospital who were diag- 
nosed as suffering from dementia praecox were studied in the same general 
manner. It is to be noted that in the manic-depressive group females were 
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greatly in excess over males. In the dementia praecox group the male patients 
exceeded the female patients in number. The conclusions were reached that 
“there is a greater probability of mental disease among the relatives of patients 
with dementia praecox than exists in the general population in the state of New 
York,” and that “there is a strong presumption that family predisposition is an 
important etiological factor.” Again it is stated that the observed frequency 
cannot be described in Mendelian terminology, probably because “there is grave 
doubt that we are dealing with a unitary disease in the case of dementia praecox, 
and it is entirely possible that the etiology may differ in the several types.”’ In- 
asmuch as it has been found that the inheritance of even simple physical traits 
is often dependent upon the joint effect of many factors, it is not astonishing 
that the inheritance of constellations of mental symptoms could not be demon- 
strated in accordance with the Mendelian hypothesis. 

The second part of the study is concerned with the effect of environmental 
factors in the two psychoses under consideration. Causal factors aside from 
heredity are listed under the headings “Physical” and “‘Psychogenic.” The fa- 
vorable and unfavorable components of the everyday environment are also 
listed. The simultaneous operation of multiple apparent causes is given con- 
sideration. The histories are analyzed with a view to such matters as the follow- 
ing: economic condition of the parents, social life of the parents, composition 
of the household during the childhood of the patient, dissension in the home 
during childhood of the patient, presence of step-parents, character of the neigh- 
borhood and of the community, relations between patient and siblings, activities 
of the patient, school history, attitudes toward school, attitudes toward sex, ac- 
cidents, frights, serious diseases, habits, occupational record, recreations, marital 
record, religious habits and attitudes, home conditions applying at the time of 
actual onset of mental trouble, etc. Numerous case histories are cited, and sta- 
tistical tables giving information as to environmental etiological factors are in- 
cluded. Whereas in individual cases the effect of environmental factors seems 
to be fairly definite, statistical evidence showing the effect of such factors in 
psychotic groups is not easy to assemble or to evaluate. The final conclusion is 
reached that though there is a general familial basis for manic-depressive psy- 
chosis and dementia praecox, the family predisposition is not an all-sufficient 
basis for the development of these disorders. The operation of rigid laws of in- 
heritance is not demonstrated. Inferior stocks may be improved so as to achieve 
success, and unfavorable environment may cause sound stock to succumb. 
Heredity and environment may combine to cause mental disorder. 

This study was undertaken by able workers who employed approved methods 
in the assemblage of facts and in the analyses of these facts. The work is valu- 
able as a record, but the conclusions are not unexpected. As the authors re- 
mark, more research is needed in each of the separate fields bearing upon the 
problem. A synthesis of the results secured in all fields is important. 


Francis J. GErtTy, M.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
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“Clear Shining after Rain.”* By ANNIE B. Kerr. Cornwall, N.Y.: 
Cornwall Press, 1941. Pp. 167. $1.25. 


Fifteen tales “About Americans Born Outside America” make up this de- 
lightful little book. It was written by a social worker recently assisting refugees 
in New York City and formerly director of the International Institute of Brook- 
lyn. She has had experience in a settlement in her native Chicago, in the As- 
sociated Charities of Pittsburgh, and in extended foreign travel. She undoubt- 
edly has friends in many cities who will be interested in these sketches—among 
them her foreign-born neighbors who have offered “the gracious hospitality of 
their homes,” and to whom she dedicates this book in gratitude for ‘‘a broaden- 
ing of horizons and an enrichment of life.” 

These are portraits of children and young people, of parents and their home- 
lands told with humor and pathos—appealing interpretations of the customs and 
family events of various national groups—marriage, birth, religion, work and 
education, holidays, recreation, handicrafts, food, dress, and finally the experi- 
ence of naturalization in this country. A footnote to the story of Signe who wept 
over the blue and yellow flag of Sweden after she had been sworn into United 
States citizenship is justly reassuring: ‘“The author is glad to state that the 
conditions under which the foreign born become new Americans have been 
greatly improved since this story was written several years ago.” 

Four of the little chapters describe Italians. Two are sketches of Mexican 
Indians, two of Swedish girls, one from the Philippines, a family from Puerto 
Rico, one Syrian, one Armenian, one Finnish, one German and English, and 
one a child from the Basque country-—“that strip of land between Spain and 
France—a republic that never went to war but loved peace above all else.” 
The shattering of the protections of childhood through the bombing of E‘iro- 
pean homes is expressed with telling effect in the story of this motherless little 
girl returning to America, so afraid of the works of men that when she saw her 
own father waiting for her at the pier “with a scream of terror she dashed 
through the crowd, as swift as one of the wild goats on the mountainside where 
she had so recently played.” 

The book is up to date in its approach. Old World traditions are placed 
against a background of modern life in America, seen for the most part through 
the eyes of the wistful children of immigrants, and expressed with the sensitive 
appreciation of an American who enjoys not only their friendship but their 
unusual gifts to this country. If there is oversimplification to a degree which 
may, however, extend interest to readers who are themselves children or young 
people, it is perhaps in order to let the individuals speak more clearly for them- 


selves. 
In its broader implications the account, for instance, of a family separated 


by migration—the young Waldensian minister who had journeyed from the 
Piedmontese Valley to found his own little home across the sea—is an exquisite 


t See IT Sam. 23:4. 
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illustration of Miss Addams’ belief that “the immigrants with their parents in 
the Old World and their children in the New, could give us a fresh line of hope 
to the vexed problem of juster relations between nations.” 

A volume such as this is twice welcome in times like these, for, as a literary 
critic points out in the Introduction, “It is well for us all to meet these fellow- 
citizens with whom we share life. . . . to have our spiritual horizon widen to 
new spaciousness as we realize the richness of a nation like ours, travelling 
toward the great prize of unity in diversity.” 

AvENA M. RICH 
IMMIGRANTS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
CHICAGO 


Hospitals under Fire: But the Lamp Still Burns. Edited by G. C. CuRNocK. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1941. Pp. 148. 7s. 6d. 

Carry On London! By RitcuHteE CaLpER. London: English Universities 
Press, 1941. Pp. 163. 55. 


These two readable little books will be interesting to social workers. The 
small volume on the London hospitals under fire is not a full account of the 
bombing of British hospitals. There are stories only of the few that were in the 
first line of the Blitz. The hospitals, their patients, and their staffs faced un- 
known dangers, as did the men and women who formed the first rescue parties 
and the women who drove the first ambulances by night. This volume is a 
tribute to the courage of those who carried on and faced the worst, and you 
will probably say, as you read, “This was their finest hour.” 

The author has tried to show, in the simple words of those who went through 
the ordeal of the autumn and winter of 1940-41, the dangers that were faced and 
shared. There are also stories of miraculous escapes and recoveries and the 
hope of a brighter future even for the most terribly wounded. In the brief stories 
of different hospitals, of hospital matrons and assistant matrons, of medical 
officers of health, medical students, the stokers in the boiler-rooms, and the 
nurses, perhaps the greatest praise is for the nurses. “Whatever happens the 
nurses will see you through.” 


Mr. Ritchie Calder’s book, which is a description of the Battle of Britain, 
is interesting because Ritchie Calder was a severe critic of the government’s 
failure to have proper shelters available when the great Blitz finally came. He 
writes here of the really terrible conditions in the improvised shelters at the 
beginning of the night raids, and he has the greatest pity and admiration for 
the “little people”—obscure and unknown—who rose to great heights when the 
war came home to them. 

When the Blitz hit London on September 7, 1940, the authorities were“un- 
prepared for the adequate handling of the uninjured air-raid victims.” There 
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was the problem of those suddenly homeless. Rest centers had been established 
in schools under the jurisdiction of the Public Assistance Committee of the Lon- 
don County Council, and the homeless could be sent to these centers. Struc- 
turally, many of these schools were unsatisfactory, and in some places the spirit 
of the old Poor Law, which the Public Assistance Committee had been making 
efforts to destroy, was present in the center. Mr. Calder says that the homeless 
were “treated, not as casualties, as they certainly were, but as casuals [tran- 
sients]”’; and he comments severely on the record in the minutes of the London 
County Council that “strict limitations were placed by the Ministry of Health 
on the extent to which the Council might provide either food or bedding for the 
homeless.” Mr. Calder notes that there was also a prohibition against providing 
more than “a disgraceful minimum of blankets.” He adds that the rest centers 
could offer only “a hot drink and a dry bully-beef sandwich to the victims,” 
who, like “tramps” in a center for transients “were expected to get out within 
twenty-four hours. There was no provision for hot meals.” 

The Ministry of Health began intensive efforts to induce the women to go 
out of London, giving certain districts priorities and extending the evacuation 
arrangements so that mothers could go with their school children of any age 
and not merely with the “under fives.” Responsible experts in the field of social 
work were even demanding that evacuation should be made compulsory. Mr. 
Calder comments: 

Some of us were in sympathy with that, not merely because of the risks, but because 
we felt it solved the dilemma of the women themselves; while the choice remained, they 
were torn and undecided, whereas if the responsibility of the decision had been taken 
from them it would have been kinder and simpler. The main stumbling-block was un- 
questionably the feeding and billeting of the working members of the family they were 
leaving behind—mainly the feeding, because, while the intensive Biitz went on and 
looked like going on, it was obvious that most of the “‘billets” would be in shelters. 


Mr. Calder’s wide knowledge of London people leads him to say that it was 
“incredible how difficult it was to make the Government authorities realise 
this elementary fact—that women would not abandon the family bread-winners 
unless they knew where their meals were coming from.” This was a leading 
argument “for the speeding-up of communal feeding, not only in the shelters, 
but in the industries, or in the areas where these people were employed.” 

The confusion of overlapping local authorities is also dealt with. Unfortu- 
nately, England was slow to realize the importance of control by a central au- 
thority. There were ninety-five local authorities in the London Civil Defence 
region, including borough councils, rural district councils, and county boroughs. 
The standard of preparedness for the ordeal varied widely from one area to an- 
other. In some areas the number of personnel proved to be in excess of the 
need and in others it was quite inadequate. Flexibility and mobility were lack- 
ing. “What would be the result,” Mr. Calder asks, if in an air battle “the pilot 
took his instructions from the Air Ministry, the navigator from the Admiralty 
and the gunner from the War Office?” 


me 
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The author is severe upon those who failed to provide homes for the homeless: 

During those desperate days one learned to judge people by that test ‘Philanthropy 
or Christian charity?” And that means “charity” in the Biblical and not the Victorian 
sense; it means “‘love of one’s fellow-men.’”’ Alas, a great many people fell short of the 
nobility of the moment. They were devout in knitting comforts or dishing out tea, but 
they slammed their doors in the faces of unfortunates whose lives, like their homes, 
lay in ruins. 

The difficulties were many, but they were certainly less for those who were 
asked to share their homes with strangers than they were for those strangers 
who no longer had any homes. 

Frictions when there are adults—women sharing other women’s kitchens—are al- 
most inevitable and often intolerable. That is only human nature, and it is an adminis- 
trative problem. But, anyway, it is a secondary issue. The important thing is whether, 
when confronted with a batch of refugees, standing forlornly on the doorstep with no- 
where else, for the time being, to go, we will make them feel that ‘“‘We are all in this 
together.” 

During the Blitz Mr. Calder saw much of the billeting of the homeless. He 
saw children in September, 1939, “gathered into the bosoms of families and 
treated as though they were part of them.” But he also saw mothers “trudging 
the roads citywards, pushing perambulators, facing a thirty-mile walk and the 
prospect of bombs at the end of it, rather than face the cold hostility of their 
‘hostesses.’ ”’ “Worse still,” he adds, ‘“‘in September, 1940, I went from bombed 
London districts which were as desolate as anything we recall of Flanders in the 
last war, to find the survivors : itting for weeks on end in unsafe schoolrooms or 
sleeping upright in cinema sez ts because billets were closed against them.” 

Finally, Mr. Calder is severe, and he should be, on the petty local wirepulling 
to get the billeting officer not to enforce his powers: 

The owner of a mansion in a safe district, occupied by three of a family and a staff 
of servants, admitted without apparently realising the infamy of it that he had moved 
all the rifles and ammunitions of the Home Guard into it “because they wouldn’t dream 
of billeting evacuees in an arsenal.” 


But happily for the thousands who were homeless this lack of generosity was 
true only of a small minority, although “unfortunately it usually consisted of 
the people who had both the accommodations and the influence.” And Mr. 
Calder thinks that those who had the opportunity of studying the effect of this 
attitude thought it important to urge that it was 
unfair to leave the billeting to some unfortunate local person, who would have to live 
his or her life amongst people who resented interference with their privacy or their 
comfort, and that billeting should be done either by the Ministry of Health through 
its regional officers, or by an independent county official. And here one must pay a 
tribute to the large number of billeting officers who, courageously, sacrificed local favour, 
and became the village “Untouchables,” by putting their public duty before their 
social interests. 

Altogether this is a very interesting little book. E. A. 
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Building Rural Communities: Proceedings of the Twenty-third American Country 
Life Conference. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 171. $2.00. 


This little volume contains copies of the principal papers presented and summaries of 
the discussions held at the 1940 American Country Life Conference on the campus of 
Purdue University. 

The conference emphasized the need for co-operative effort in community planning 
and in the development of opportunities for richer cultural life in rural communities. 
Attention was given also to the problems of rural youth and the role of the school in 
rural community life. Numerous experiments in rural education and in the use of the 
school as a community center were reported upon. One of the most interesting papers 
published was that of Henry C. Taylor on the subject “Rural People and World Peace.” 

Although much of the spirit of a meeting inevitably escapes the published summary, 
yet there is much in this volume to interest the social worker who is concerned with the 


problems and achievements of rural communities. 
GRACE BROWNING 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Formulation of a Federal Invalidity Insurance Program. By FRANK LEWAND. 
Washington, D.C.: Privately published, 1940. Pp. xi+o8. 


This is a plea for a federal system of invalidity insurance in the United States, to be 
operated by the Social Security Board in conjuncticn with old age and survivors’ 
insurance and to cover the same groups of wage-earners. Contributions in support of 
the system from wage-earners, employers, and the federal government are proposed, 
and it is estimated that total costs would be about 2 per cent of the pay roll. Benefits 
related to prior earnings, but not exceeding 40 per cent of wages as a general rule, are 
suggested. Medical care and rehabilitation services should be provided, the author 
thinks, through existing public medical facilities, federal, state, and local. The plan is 
preceded by a brief inquiry into the social problem of invalidity and by some comments 
on European and private provisions for invalidity insurance or care. 

The author has a good idea. It is appropriate that someone should raise a voice for 
invalidity insurance in America. But this is not the full-throated cry that will make 
an issue of the subject. Nor is it the precise academic statement that will bring enlight- 
enment to the professional and technical audience. The analysis of the problem is in- 
adequate, the author handles his materials awkwardly in many places, there are slips 
on points of fact, and the proposals—even on major points of policy—are far from clear- 
cut. Social workers will not care for an apparent confusion between “aid to dependent 
children” and “mothers’ pensions” in the third chapter. Old authorities are quoted as if 
the situations they described were current today. Pre-war European reports are cited 
in support of statements made in the present tense. And soon! Apparently the mono- 
graph is based almost altogether upon a limited list of secondary sources. A useful 


book on a good idea remains to be written. 
H. M. Cassipy 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Independent Commissions in the Federal Government. By Witson K. Dovte. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. vii+106. $1.50. 


Social workers will be interested in the application of the principles illustrated by the 
use of independent commissions in the federal government to those authorities of board 
form to which welfare tasks have been assigned. These are the Social Security Board, 
the National Mediation Board, and the National Labor Relations Board. They will be 


likewise interested in the questions involved in the use of the administrative tribunal. 


These past years have seen a growing concern on the part of the legal profession with 
reference to the rapidly widening reliance on the public commission. Certain general 
principles have been thought of as well-nigh axiomatic in connection, for example, with 
the development of the so-called public welfare authorities in the states. The use of the 
board—or, as Dr. Doyle would say, the commission—has been accepted universally 
so that of the forty-eight states there are very few like Idaho and Tennessee which have 
established departments with a singleheaded executive. 

This discussion is limited to the federal government and is divided into five chapters, 
which are supplemented by a selected bibliography and a table of cases. It is very care- 
fully documented so that the interested reader can follow without difficulty. The two 
chapters on which the attention of social workers will perhaps be specially focused will 
be the one in which the subject of the exercise of judicial powers is discussed at some 
length in connection with the question of policy formulation, and the final chapter in 
which changes for more effective administrative techniques are proposed. The Social 
Security Board, the National Mediation Board, and the Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, Dr. Doyle would reorganize as singleheaded agencies within appropriate 
federal executive departments. In connection with the National Labor Relations Board 
and the Employees’ Compensation Commission, he would like to intrust such judicial 
power to an administrative court, possibly in the case of the Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, making use of the existing court of claims. Dr. Doyle recognizes the ex- 
perimental character of these commissions but concludes his brief discussion with the 
suggestion that the United States Congress might do well to establish a “permanent 
agency with the sole responsibility of supervising all experiments and for continuously 
investigating the possibilities of new and improved administrative techniques.” 

S. P. B. 


Public Aid in Ohio, 1937-1940: A Four-Year Picture of Non-institutional Public 
Aid in Ohio. Columbus: Ohio Institute, 1941. Pp. 15. 


The Ohio Institute, established in 1914, is a nonpartisan governmental research 
agency, financed, in the main, by the community chests in Ohio cities. It devotes its 
attention to problems of government within the state, such as taxation, public assist- 
ance, etc. 

The present report will be useful primarily to those interested in comparing volume 
and cost of the various relief programs in the eighty-eight Ohio counties. Comparisons 
with other states are not provided. Nor is the interpretation of the tables as extensive as 
might be desired. Occasionally assertions are made that presumably rest upon evidence, 
though the evidence itself is not always presented. We are told, for example, that the 
W.P.A. has “a substantial residue of persons who would not be accepted for employ- 
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ment by private industry under normal conditions, although capable of performing 
considerable useful work.” No data in support of this statement are presented. 

Ohio, like other midwestern states, has suffered from conflict in the legislature be- 
tween agrarian and urban interests. This report should help to dispel the myth that the 
cities are prodigal in their handling of the relief problem. The per capita cost of relief in 
four of Ohio’s eight urban counties was below the average for the state in 1940, while 
twenty-five of the nonmetropolitan counties exceeded the state average. The elimina- 
tion from all tables, however, of sponsors’ contributions, administrative costs, funerals, 
medical care, supplies, and materials will raise questions as to whether these figures 


provide a wholly satisfactory basis for comparisons. 
W. McM. 


The Patient’s Dilemma. By Hucu Casot, M.D. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1940. Pp. 284. $2.50. ° 


In this book, Dr. Cabot presents the familiar dilemma of our modern economy: the 
problem of how to distribute the health and medical services available in the knowledge, 
skills, and equipment of medical science to the large numbers of persons in need of them 
but unable often to pay for them or even to recognize their needs and evaluate the 
quality of the service offered. The dilemma is as much that of the physician and the 
medical institution, with its specialized personnel and costly equipment, as of the 
patient, since a long tradition of individualism in methods of practice and a rigid code of 
medical ethics have blocked the medical groups as effectively in any realistic approach 
to the problem as lack of knowledge of what they need and lack of money to purchase 
service have prevented the patients from securing acceptable medical care. 

Dr. Cabot presents a concise and readable summary of the several aspects of this 
mutual dilemma of doctor and patient, which clearly points up its complexities from the 
scientific, the economic and the psychological angles. Although his presentation is sim- 
ple and objective, its chief value lies in the fact that he does not oversimplify a problem 
which can be solved only through a consideration of the interests and purposes of several 
groups, and which may be susceptible of several possible solutions. Dr. Cabot’s analysis 
has particular validity in view of his well-recognized position in the medical profession 
and broad experience with various types of practice, and it should be helpful to the lay 
reader in its objective approach to the dilemmas of the several groups involved in pro- 


viding and obtaining medical services. 
Dora GOLDSTINE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


American Youth: An Enforced Reconnaissance. Edited by THACHER WINSLOW 
and FRANKLIN P. Davipson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. 
Pp. xv+216. $2.50. 

The Youth of New York City. By NETTIE PAULINE McGILL and ELLEN NATHA- 
L1E MATTHEWS. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. xxvi+420. $3.50. 
The first of these books is a collection of papers written by various authorities as a 


reconnaissance in the midst of social and cultural crises of American youth. This little 
volume has special significance since it is written in retrospect of ten years since “‘the 
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crash” and thus marks the termination of one phase of the problem of this generation of 
youth and the beginning of a new phase which will doubtless include different patterns 
of living already suggested by the Selective Service and available employment in defense 
industries and will surely present new problems in the face of new emergencies. 

As the editors point out, the problems of today’s youth are more than the problems 
of one generation. A variety of circumstances of the past decade have deprived the 
younger generation of a secure or creative place in society. Events in Europe are a 
dramatic illustration of what can happen when young people have lost faith in the past 
and have no substantial hope for the future. In the face of these circumstances and 
events, what of American young people? How can they find the way toward a better 
way of life? To what loyalties and standards will they claim allegiance? The chapters 
of this book are an attempt either to analyze some of these problems, or to postulate an 
answer to these questions. Although different aspects of the problem are given special 
consideration by each writer, the common theme either stated or implied in each article 
is that our democratic way of life must be a way of social co-operation which requires 
‘individual endorsement and... . an expanding field to man’s creative instinct and 
initiative.” 

One would hope that the wisdom which is revealed in these writings will not be lost 
as we are confronted with new crises and move toward an almost inevitable repetition of 
the experiences of the past decade. A veiled warning of this very thing seems to lie in 
the inclusion of three papers in the Appendix. ‘“The Moral Equivalent of War,” written 
by William James in 1910, and “Peace Within,” published two years later by Rosen- 
stock-Huessy, both deal with the same problem and provide some perspective to our 
present search for a faith. The third by an English writer, is an essay as to how this 
generation of Britons can fulfil its destiny, especially in the making of a peace. 

The Youth of New York City is a published report of a study made in 1935 of nine 
thousand young men and women hetween the ages of sixteen and twenty-five years 
residing in New York City. The report gives information regarding the background, 
education, employment, unemployment, and leisure of this sampling of the one million 
young people of this metropolis. A final chapter includes summaries and conclusions 
which point up the problems of this group and indicate unmet needs which require the 
combined efforts of the public and of educational and social organizations. This report 
will no doubt be of great assistance to those groups represented on the Welfare Council 
of New York City, and it will be read with interest by social workers in other large urban 
areas, as the problems of the youth of New York City are probably not radically dif- 


ferent from those of other cities. 
Lois WILDY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Family and the Law. By Saran T. Knox. Chapel Hill: University of 

North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. ix+193. $2.00. 

This modest volume is the expression of a very ambitious purpose—that of bringing 
to social workers and interested laymen a better understanding of the fundamentals of 
our legal system. It is a very brief statement of a comprehensive body of material with 
reference to the legal relations among and between the members of the family group 
and between the family as a group and the community. Miss Knox thinks that it should 
prove useful, and, for practicing social workers who have come into the field by experience 
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without the opportunity for professional education or for students who have had no 
work in the field of domestic relations, it may serve so to introduce legal ideas that 
any thought of special difficulty growing out of the fact that it has to do with the law 
is eliminated. It does, however, give little idea of the essential features of those legal 
problems. For example, the position of the mother in the family receives little atten- 
tion, and the word ‘‘mother” is not found in the index, and while ‘‘orphans courts” are 
mentioned among the “‘state courts” (p. 23), no idea is given of their importance from 
the point of view of child protection either because of their responsibility for the ap- 
pointment of guardians or because of their administration of small estates. One wishes, 
in fact, that the author had stayed more closely by her announced purpose. In the last 
forty pages (pp. 153 ff.) there is hardly any pretense that the family is an object of the 
author’s interest, yet the reader who has been told that the family was the point of de- 
parture is constantly awaiting some reminder of that interest. The book will, however, 
prove useful in classes of students for whom an introduction to legal principles is de- 


sired. 
S. P. B. 


Photographs and How To Use Them. By DAviD TuRTELTAUB, PH.D. New York: 
Social Work Publicity Council, 1941. Pp. 32. $1.00. 


This bulletin does not deal with the technique of taking pictures. Its purpose is to 
suggest ways of using photographs so that an idea will be communicated or an attitude 
created. The material is arranged in seven very brief sections. One section, for example, 
deals with the problem of presenting pictures of clients without revealing their identity. 
Each section contains useful suggestions but leaves the reader with the feeling that fuller 
treatment is needed. Some of the sections are little more than an outline for a chapte,.. 
Actual photographs have been used effectively throughout to illustrate the oslelle 
stressed by the author. A brief bibliography is also included. Those responsible for in- 
terpreting social work to the public will find that this brief bulletin is worth adding to 


their shelf of reference books. 
W. McM. 


Lowell: A Study of Industrial Development. By MARGARET TERRELL PARKER. 
New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. vit+-238. $2.25. 


This brief study in American industrial history was written when Lowell reached the 
end of its first centenary in 1936. The town that Lucy Larcom called the “city of 
spindles” was not one of the earliest of the New England mill towns, but it soon became 
one of the most important. The changes of one hundred years include periods of spec- 
tacular prosperity as well as great vicissitudes, but this chronicle of the great changes in 
population, especially the story of waves of immigration and the successive labor and 
industrial developments, is an interesting and important narrative. 
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Civil-Defense Measures forthe Protection of Children: Report of Observations 
in Great Britain, February, 1941. By Martua M. Ettot, M.D. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C., 1941. 
Pp. 179. 

Dr. Eliot, the associate chief of the Children’s Bureau, was sent to London 
last winter as a member of the Civil Defense Mission to study the methods of 
civil defense used for the protection of children and youth in Great Britain. 
This competent factual report is a record of the observations of a person who 
was already familiar with the British organization for child welfare and child 
care in that country. 

In England, the war led to two types of provision for the protection of chil- 
dren and youth: (1) measures to protect children who remained in the cities sub- 
ject to bombing and (2) measures for the evacuation of children to areas of rela- 
tive safety and their protection in the new environment. Protective measures 
for children in time of war covered three general periods: ‘the pre-war program 
of child welfare, the planning period just prior to the declaration of war, and 
the later period of action under the impact of war.” 

Dr. Eliot thinks that basic provisions for child welfare and child caret which 
had been developed gradually from 1918 to 1938 as a result of the last war 
were undoubtedly the basis for what she considers the success of the special 
emergency measures for the protection of children in the present war. 

“‘The excellent morale of the parents and of the children themselves and the volun- 
tary acceptance of the drastic measures for the protection of the children depended to a 
very considerable extent upon the general knowledge that child-welfare and school med- 
ical services were available everywhere in the provinces as wel]l as in the large cities. 
The authorities were aware of the fact that child-welfare clinics, school medical services, 
district nursing services, health visitors, and midwives were available under the jurisdic - 
tion of practically every local authority.” 


Attention is called to the development of nursery schools in England, and 
Dr. Eliot thinks they have held an important place in the provision made for 
the care of young children under war conditions. 

‘“‘At the outbreak of war the number of nursery schools in the county was not large, 
but the principle of nursery education had become well established. Even in day nurs- 


t The term “child welfare” in England is used in general in the same sense as ‘‘child 
health” in the United States. The term ‘“‘child care” refers to the social services for chil- 
dren provided by trained social workers or by child-care committee volunteers. 
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eries, which were still numerous in the industrial cities, nursery educational methods 
were being used to a considerable extent. When plans for education were being formu- 
lated, it was the national organizations concerned with nursery schools, day nurseries, 
and other child-welfare activities that were ready with advice and suggestions as to how 
the young child should be cared for.” 


Dr. Eliot’s testimony is that the substantial development of the children’s 
services that existed before the war and the “nation-wide assistance of volun- 
teers,” characteristically British, made possible a large program of protective 
services under the severe bombardments of 1940-41. “To have developed as 
effective an evacuation scheme as was done during the first year of the war 
when there was no bombing meant that subsequent evacuations under bombing 
have been orderly and, to a great extent, the scheme has worked.” 

To have organized communal feeding facilities and mobile canteens so that 
fleets of canteens and corps of organizers were constantly available to go to the 
aid of any bombed and stricken city was a great advance. 

Many lessons may be learned from this report by child-health and child-wel- 
fare workers, by housing and education authorities, if they should be faced with 
situations where mass-protection measures were needed. To learn the most 
from British experience, Dr. Eliot suggests that a careful follow-through study 
should be made to evaluate the effects of the war on child life, on education, on 
child-health and child-welfare services, to learn how satisfactory the mass child- 
placing scheme has been, and to develop plans for the most effective reconstruc- 
tion of family life. To make such a continuing study possible would contribute 
substantially to the ultimate solution of many problems of readjustment after 


the war in England. 
E.A. 


Recording Child-Welfare Services. (U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication 

No. 269.) Washington, D.C., 1941. Pp. 38. $0.10. 

This pamphlet is a report of the Committee on Case Recording in Public 
Child Welfare Agencies in Rural Areas, which began its work in the fall of 1938 
in response to an expressed interest on the part of administrative and super- 
visory staff members of State Child Welfare Divisions and Child Welfare Serv- 
ices in a study of case recording. The completed report is in substance a hand- 
book which sets forth the basic principles of case recording and defines the con- 
tent of the case record to meet acceptable standards of practice. Obviously, 
it is difficult if not impossible and unrealistic to study case recording as separate 
from case treatment and this is recognized by the committee in its assumption 
that case recording is an integral part of case treatment and that the chief pur- 
pose of the case record is clarification of the problem and direction of treatment. 

The report covers the genera! topics: the case record, content of the case 
record, and forms for recording essential data. Under each topic the material 
is discussed in an analytical, concise manner with the use of subtopics and 
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listings of items. This style of writing makes for clarification which no doubt 
will be helpful to the workers for whom the pamphlet is expressly designed; 
however, it may also tend toward an oversimplification of content which is not 
conducive to clarity in recording. One is impressed with the skilful manner in 
which the material has been compiled; also with the way in which the underlying 
philosophy of case work is consistently depicted. The report gives evidence of 
penetrating and detailed study with a consistent focus upon the realities of the 
present situation in the public children’s services. There is richness of content 
which serves to clarify the objectives not only of recording but also of case-work 
treatment. The topic on content of case records is especially valuable in this re- 
spect. This pamphlet will doubtless have a real influence and serve as a significant 
factor in the setting of standards and in the formulating of agency procedures. 

Although there are obvious values in publishing a handbook of recording 
which is brief and limited to the major topics to be considered in determining 
standards of recording, there are certain omissions which if included might have 
increased the usefulness of this pamphlet. For instance, illustrative excerpts 
from case records can frequently be utilized in a constructive manner by the in- 
experienced worker. This might also apply to a bibliography. The brevity of 
the material covering the subject of foster-home records seems especially unfor- 
tunate because of the dearth of information on this subject. 

As noted in the report, there has been a long-felt need for a handbook of this 
sort, and it is hoped that this report will serve to stimulate experimentation and 
further study of this subject—with, perhaps, additional publications forthcom- 


ing in the not too distant future. 
Lois WILDY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Child Workers in Pennsylvania: Analysis of Industrial Accidents to Minors, 
1934-1939. By the PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND IN- 
DUSTRY, BUREAU OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. Harrisburg, 1940. Plano- 
graphed. 


This is an analysis of 2,439 accidents to children under eighteen years of 
age in which there was evidence of illegal employment. Tables showing the 
cause and extent of the injuries, time of injury, age of the children, and the na- 
ture of the illegal employment are discussed and supplemented by representa- 
tive case stories. 

Pennsylvania was one of the early states to enact a double compensation 
statute for the illegally employed minor; however, this progressive act passed 
in 1931 was amended in 1939 to provide for only 10 er cent additional com- 
pensation. In 1,002 cases (nearly half) determined as illegal, additional com- 
pensation was not paid for various reasons. In the great majority of cases a 
claim for the additional amount was not even filed due to fear on the part of the 
minors or their parents that this would result in the loss of their jobs. 
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A special study was made of thirty-one permanent disability cases where 
double compensation in large amounts was received, and it was found that not 
one of the injured had availed himself of the vocational rehabilitation services. 
This is particularly disappointing in Pennsylvania, where vocational rehabilita- 
tion and workmen’s compensation are both lodged in the same department 
rather than shared between labor and education. Partial explanation for this 
seems to lie in insufficient protection of these large awards. It is clear that they 
have too frequently been regarded as family windfalls and unwisely spent. Sug- 
gestions for a more satisfactory procedure are included among the several pages 


of recommendations which conclude this study. 
J. B. 


Women Workers in Their Family Environment. (U.S. Women’s Bureau 
Bull. 183.) Washington, D.C., 1941. Pp. vii+8z. $0.15. 


The survey of the family environment of 4,533 women workers in Cleveland, 
an industrial community, and of 1,421 such workers in Utah, an agricultural 
and mining state, was undertaken for the purpose of clarifying “public thinking 
with regard to the importance to the family of the woman worker.” The group 
is a representative cross-section of the women who are at work at different ages, 
with varying marital status and with different occupations and earning-power. 

Contrary to public opinion, the majority of working women do not come from 
normal families—those composed of father, mother, sons, and daughters—but 
from families in which death, illness, or some other misfortune has made it 
necessary for the woman to enter the labor market. Numerically speaking, it is 
the unmarried daughter who is the most important woman earner in both broken 
and normal families. Married women, who formed approximately a fourth of 
the sample, sought employment only after experience had demonstrated that 
their earnings were needed either because the husband’s earnings were in- 
sufficient or irregular or because relatives were being given financial assistance. 
Working mothers with children under the age of twelve years formed a sixth of 
the Utah families and nearly one-tenth of the Cleveland families. While in 
these families children of preschool age were usually cared for by an adult rela- 
tive or a paid helper, those of school age evidently were cared for less adequately. 
The report states that school-age children usually took themselves to and from 
school, the majority had lunch at home, and in most cases a hot lunch, but what 
supervision they got out of school hours the report does not make clear. 

The report does make clear, however, that while the earnings of the women 
studied were comparatively low, they formed a substantial portion of the 
family income. In the words of the report, “the wages of working women are 
not casual nor supplemental. They are supporting pillars in the homes in which 


such earnings are found.” 
Mary ZAHROBSKY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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National Defense Migration: Hearings before the Select Committee Investi- 
gating National Defense Migration, Parts 14-17, pp. 5543-7067. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1941. 


The excellent work of Congressman Tolan’s committee has been reviewed 
and discussed in earlier numbers of this Review. These four additional volumes 
of the “Hearings” of the useful Tolan committee cover the sessions of the com- 
mittee held last June and July in the cities of Trenton, N.J., Baltimore, Md., 
and Washington, D.C. The Washington sessions, which are in two volumes 
(Parts 16-17), include the testimony of various governmental officials and some 
other witnesses. 

These volumes are a mine of information to those who are interested in the 
problem of migratory labor, but it is not possible for us to present the testi- 
mony in detail. One of the most interesting witnesses was Mr. Corrington Gill 
(July 16, 1947), whose statement about “statistically liquidating the unem- 
ployed” is very useful for a variety of reasons, and a quotation from his testi- 
mony seems important: 

In many respects the unemployed in this country face a very precarious situation. 
In the year ahead they will get relatively less help than at any time since the Federal 
Government accepted the responsibility of providing jobs for destitute workers. 

In still another way, the unemployed face a bleak outlook. Many people think the 
armament program will provide jobs to all who want to work. 

However, the defense program will by no means provide all of the unemployed with 
jobs. The remaining unemployed workers will become the object of increasing resent- 
ment. The ancient preiudice which held that anyone who wanted a job could get one 
may ‘gain ride high ar d become the typical general attitude toward the unemployed. 

The great strides te ken in the handling of the unemployment problem in recent years 
were possible only because this prejudice was largely broken down. The unemployed, 
therefore, stand to lose in two ways: In loss of employment and in loss of public sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

There has been a lot of loose talk about reemployment and unemployment since the 
war started. Judging from some of the statements made a year ago, there should be no 
unemployment now. We still hear such statements about unemployment in the coming 
year. There has been too much of a tendency to liquidate unemployment by statistical 
calculations rather than by the development of job opportunities. 

The defense stimulus has been very highly concentrated. Twenty industrial areas 
received 65 percent of all prime defense contracts awarded through June. A very 
highly concentrated awarding of contracts was necessary because industrial plants in 
this country have been concentrated in a relatively few areas. 

These 20 areas contain only 27 percent of the population of the country and only 23 
percent of W.P.A. employment. Eight of these 20 industrial areas with only 18 percent 
of the population and 16 percent of W.P.A. employment have received 45 percent of 
all prime defense contracts. There are 2,300 counties with no direct defense contracts 


at the present time. 
E. A. 


' See XIV (1940), 748; XV (1941), 121-23, 390-91, 602-3. 
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A Report of Public Welfare in Oregon for the Calendar Year, 1940. Pre- 
pared by the StaTE PuBLic WELFARE Commission. Portland, Ore., 
1941. Pp. 95. 

The State Public Welfare Commission is responsible for the administration 
or the supervision of the administration of public assistance in Oregon. Public 
assistance is defined in chapter ccxli, Oregon Laws, 1939, as follows: 

‘Public assistance” means all types of assistance including old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, services for crippled children, child welfare services, and aid to 
the blind, general assistance, and such other functions as may be delegated to the state 
public welfare commission by or in accordance with the provisions of federal and/or 
state laws. 

Public assistance programs in effect in 1940 were (1) general assistance and 
related resources, which included the Food Stamp Plan and distribution of sur- 
plus commodities; (2) old age; (3) aid to dependent children; (4) aid to the 
blind; (5) medical care, which included administration of the crippled children 
services; (6) child welfare, which included child welfare services as provided for 
under Title V of the Social Security Act, certification of child-caring organiza- 
tions, state aid to private child-caring agencies, certification of commercial 
boarding-homes, and reports upon adoption petitions; and (7) youth programs, 
which included the selection of civilian conservation camps enrollees and re- 
ferral to National Youth Administration. - 

The over-all cost of these programs was reported as $10,074,078.33. Of this 
amount, $9,136,084.47 was for assistance payments in cashor in kind; $653,744.02 
is charged to the administration of general assistance and the assistance pro- 
grams of the Social Security program; while $284,249.84 is listed as the cost 
of service programs which include the crippled children’s program, certifi- 
cation to federal program, and specialized services for child welfare. Apart from 
surplus commodities of an estimated value of $850,208.82, general assistance 
payments in cash or in kind amounted to $2,180,494.69; old age assistance pay- 
ments to $4,956,812.82; aid to dependent children payments to $926,096.40; 
and aid to blind payments to $134,702. The average monthly grants for these 
four programs at the close of the year were (1) general assistance: $19.45 per 
family case and $14.12 per single case; (2) old age assistance $21.40 per recipient; 
(3) aid to dependent children per family $40.06; and (4) aid to the blind $25.02 
per recipient. 

During 1940 the average monthly case load for the four programs of general 
assistance, old age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to blind was 
32,392. According to the Report, at the beginning of the calendar year the num- 
ber receiving assistance under these four programs equaled 5.4 per cent of the 
population of the state; at the close of the year it was an even 5 per cent. Cer- 
tain comparisons of the general assistance case load with previous years was 
not feasible due to a redefinition of the term, “general assistance,” for purposes 
of statistical reporting. At the close of the year the general assistance case load 
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was reported as 10,698. The old age assistance case load decreased from 20,909 
at the beginning of the year to 19,805 at the close of the year. During the first 
nine months of the calendar year a restriction upon the opening of new cases was 
in effect. According to the Report, this was due to the fact that “expenditures for 
old age assistance at this point were absorbing a disproportionate share of public 
welfare funds” (p. 37). Aid to dependent children showed a slight increase: 
from 1,916 families, representing 4,429 children at the beginning of the year, to 
2,025 families, representing 4,736 children at the close of the year. Aid to the 
blind remained practically constant with 457 cases at the beginning of the year 
and 460 at the close of the year. 

“Medical care and services’’ is described as a state plan for medical care 
which is “applicable to all the Social Security programs and general assistance”’; 
it is for “persons who are in need of medical care and who cannot provide such 
care through their own resources” (p. 54). County public welfare commissions 
consulting with local medical societies may use either ‘‘a fee system whereby 
medical care is provided by private physicians, or through the employment of a 
full time county medical director.” A committee of the state medical society 
with a member of the state dental society serves as an advisory committee. 
Statistical and financial data regarding the operation of the program were not 
included in the Report. 

In the section on child welfare this was notéd: In the field of certification 
and approval of private child-caring agencies, applications of five child-caring 
agencies were considered, two of which were approved, one rejected, and two 
others pending. 1940 was the first complete year of operation of the certification 
of “commercial” boarding-homes. During the year there were 268 applications: 
120 were approved, 50 were withdrawn, and 98 were pending. The state aid 
appropriation to private child-caring organizations remained about the same— 
a slight increase from $191,817.12 in 1939 to $196,418.42 in 1940. (Aid to de- 
pendent children grants increased from $834,902 in 1939 to $926,046.40 in 1940.) 
Adoptive petitions showed a slight increase: 298 petitions, involving 306 chil- 
dren, which represented an increase of 21 petitions (but only 14 children) over 
the previous year. In the consideration of child welfare services this statement 
appears: “Child welfare consultants and workers have assisted in planning for 
children irrespective of the economic status of the child and his family” (p. 56). 
This would seem to be further evidence that the persistent efforts of the federal 
children’s bureau in this direction is really bearing fruit. 

The Report contains sections of the welfare law, including amendments made 
at the 1941 session of the legislature. Some modification for the purpose of clari- 
fying administration took place. The crippled children’s program was trans- 
ferred to the University of Oregon Medical School. Other than this, it would 
seem that there has been no drastic change in the basic administrative pattern 


of public assistance in Oregon. 
Norris E, CLass 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Annual Report of the State Department of Public Welfare of Virginia, for 
the Year Ending June 30, 1940. Richmond, 1941. Pp. 126. 


In 1938 Virginia finally inaugurated a public assistance program to conform 
with the federal grant-in-aid assistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
and began to make the transition from the earlier “local poor relief methods” 
to a broader uniform system of state-local public welfare services. The State 
Department of Public Welfare of Virginia during the period covered by this 
Report has given attention to the problems of the local authorities and has at- 
tempted to improve the quality of local social-assistance activities. 

As part of this undertaking, the State-Bureau of County and City Organiza- 
tion has been set up for administrative co-ordination between the state depart- 
ment and the one hundred and twenty-four political subdivisions of the state 
“in carrying out the duties and responsibilities vested by law in the State Board 
and the Commissioner of Public Welfare.” The assistant commissioner is di- 
rector of this bureau, which consists of two major subunits—the Field Services 
and a group of service units (C.C.C. selection, Surplus Commodities Distribu- 
tion, War Service, and the Shenandoah National Park Project). 

This Report (by William H. Stauffer, commissioner of public welfare) gives 
an interesting and informative account of the methods and procedures which 
are being used in setting up administrative operations and routines with direct 
emphasis on the special problems and the individual needs of the people served. - 
It also includes some case material to illustrate the consultant or supervisory 
services in connection with case-work practice. 

The narrative part of the Report is supplemented by pertinent and inclusive 
statistical analyses of the activities and expenditures of the state and local 
departments. In fact, too, a large part of the Report consists of statistical tables. 
While these data are interpreted to some extent, they contain considerable in- 
formation that needs further explanation for the benefit of the lay citizen or 
the legislative body. 

Those sections of the Report entitled ‘“Inspectional Work” and “‘Committals 
to Virginia Jails” should be given special attention. The inspectional services 
are carried out in part by the State Board, which is required by law to visit all 
the state institutions for the custody and care of persons committed to the state 
penal system, the industrial schools, and the mental hospitals; in part by the 
Children’s Bureau staff, which is responsible for inspecting and licensing all 
agencies and institutions caring for dependent children and maternity homes 
(on January 1, 1941, responsibility for licensing maternity homes was trans- 
ferred to the State Health Department); and in part by the Bureau of Jails, 
which is required periodically to visit and inspect local jails and to review, prior 
to payment, all accounts of county sheriffs and city sergeants presenting claims 
to the state for fees incidental to the maintenance and care of prisoners charged 
with state offenses. In addition to statements regarding visits made and recom- 
mendations for improvements needed, the Report indicates some of the tech- 
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niques used in performing these administratively difficult tasks. The urgent 
need for constructive reform of the present system of jail administration is em- 
phasized, and reference is made to recent attempts to secure legislative action. 

Citizens, social workers, and public officials should share the concern of the 
Virginia department over the large number of jail commitments, especially in 
the case of children. The Report shows that 2,616 juveniles, seventeen years of 
age and under, were committed to jails in Virginia in the year ending June 30, 
1940. The rate of committal in Virginia was 1 in 32 as against 1 in 120 for the 
nation as a whole. The lack of facilities for the detention of children is given 
as one reason for this situation, and the Report also states: 

Certain inescapable facts inherent in this situation always confront the thoughtful 
and informed observer. One is that Virginia has entirely too many jails; another is 
that far too many people are confined in these jails. It has become almost axiomatic 
now that where jails exist the courts will fill them up. It is the ‘‘easiest way,” the path 
of least resistance. 


The statutes do not empower the Virginia department to correct unwholesome 
conditions found in the jails, as this prerogative is vested in the local judges and 
governing authorities. 

Although all state welfare authorites are not charged with the responsibility 
of jail inspection, nevertheless this problem is not peculiar to Virginia, and the 
findings indicated in this Report should be given thoughtful consideration by the 


responsible agencies in many other states. 
M. B. 


A Manual of Business Methods for the Institutions and Divisions of the 
Department of Public Welfare. By Joun C. WEIGEL. Springfield: 
State of Illinois, 1941. Pp. 499. 


It is significant that one seldom finds manuals in agencies where procedures 
are not above average. This generalization still applies after reviewing the 
manual of procedures in the Illinois Department of Public Welfare. The manual 
describes accounting, purchasing, inventory, reporting, and other fiscal pro- 
cedures and practices in the several divisions and institutions, excepting the 
procedures applicable only to the Division of Old Age Assistance, which are 
described in a separate manual.' In addition to describing present procedures, 
the manual being reviewed contains revealing discussions of historical develop- 
ments and improvements accomplished during recent years. 

A procedural manual not only is a device for staff training and for gaining 
public support for the job that is being done, but also is a means of obtaining a 
co-ordinated picture of procedures as a basis for their evaluation and improve- 
ment. The importance of good accounting and other fiscal methods should need 


t See The Illinois Plan of Fiscal Control in the Division of Old Age Assistance (Spring- 
field: State of Illinois, 1938; 68 pp.). 
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little emphasis. As stated in the manual: “While it is true that no system or 
procedure can make men honest, a tight control turns up malpractice or laissez 
faire methods, where loose procedures might never bring such practices to light.” 

Welfare officials in Illinois undoubtedly would be the last to claim that what 
they are doing is the “ultimate” in gocd practice. Nevertheless, the manual does 
reveal many excellent practices, and the procedural improvements accomplished 
in Illinois should suggest possible improvements to the readers who are con- 
nected with other welfare agencies. Several examples of relatively recent innova- 
tions in Illinois should suffice. 

Desirable in any agency and particularly one with numerous institutions and 
divisions are the following: the pooling of purchase requirements; the liberal use 
of commodity specifications; the testing and inspection of merchandise received; 
perpetual inventory control to permit the transfer of surplus stock between in- 
stitutions; and the centralized payment of invoices. At this point, however, it 
may be well to question the procedure whereby storekeepers approve invoices as 
to the receipt of the items for which payment is being made. Experience in many 
places indicates that better control is obtained if the persons receiving articles 
purchased are required to prepare receiving reports without reference to the 
detailed itemization appearing on a purchase order or invoice. 

The control of expenditures from the time items are requisitioned, rather than 
waiting until the items ordered are received and payment is approved, also is a 
good practice. Certainly this practice permits more effective budgetary control, 
fosters better planning of work programs and expenditures, and provides an 
accurate statement of the current status of each division’s and institution’s 
budget. The general improvement of accounting practices, moreover, is a wise 
recognition of the value to be derived from the proper and full use of the ac- 
counts. 

Since the manual “was prepared, specifically and only, for the special needs 
of all... . who constitute the Public Welfare Service of Illinois,” this reviewer 
cannot avoid the suggestion that manuals intended for internal use might better 
be prepared in lcose-leaf form to facilitate revisions and insertions which in- 
evitably are required by changing programs and by procedural changes dictated 
by experience. 

Manuals are a force toward improving staff morale by indicating to each 
person how his cog fits into the complete machinery of the agency. From this 
viewpoint and for the value to outsiders from such a discussion, this reviewer 
would have welcomed an expansion of the discussion on budgeting. The manual 
emphasizes past expenditures and price trends as they affect funds required 
in future fiscal periods. Both are factors which must be considered. But budgets 
are dynamic instruments which crystallize in monetary terms the purposes to be 
accomplished by the spending agency. Thus a discussion of work programs and 
other factors considered in evaluating budget requests would be useful. 

Much of the repetition in the manual probably is deliberate, as indicated by 
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the introductory remark of the author. Yet the document would have benefited 
if a large part of the repetition were eliminated. This could be done by reconsid- 
ering the organization of the material in the manual. The suggested refinements, 
however, should not detract from the excellent job which the manual represents. 
Would that more welfare and other public agencies did as well! 


ISRAEL RAFKIND 
BuREAU OF ACCOUNTS AND AUDITS 
SoctaL SEcuRITY BOARD 


The Etiology of Child Behavior Difficulties, Juvenile Delinquency, and Adult 
Criminality with Special Reference to Their Occurrence in Twins. By 
AARON J. RosaNnorFr, M.D.; LevA M. Hanpy, M.A.; and ISABEL 
RosanorfrF PLEssET, B.A. (Psychiatric Monograph No. 1.) Sacramento: 
California Department of Institutions, 1941. Pp. 187. $1.00. 


This first volume in a new series of neuropsychiatric monographs is a con- 
tribution to the “nature or nurture” controversy. The authors studied 409 
pairs of twins, divided into three main groups: monozygotic twins, same-sex 
dizygotic twins, and opposite-sexed twins. The incidence of mental deficiency, 
epilepsy, psychoses, delinquency, criminality, and the gamut of child behavior 
disturbances was then determined for each group. Both twins were considered 
to be affected when one or more of these conditions (not necessarily of the same 
type) appeared in each twin. The percentage of concordant findings (both 
twins affected) for each of the three groups was as follows: monozygotic group, 
86.9 per cent; same-sex dizygotic group, 41.7 per cent; and opposite-sexed 
group, 29.3 per cent. Males were affected consistently oftener than females. 
Since only monozygotic twins have an identical hereditary background (the 
genetic relationship of other twins being no closer than that of siblings), the 
authors conclude that heredity strongly influences abnormal behavior. This 
conclusion is valid, however, only if the high percentage of concordant findings 
in the other two groups can be satisfactorily explained. The authors recognize 
this difficulty and attempt to circumvent it by postulating an intermediate 
step in the causative process, namely, a birth injury to the brain, conditioned by 
a hereditary vulnerability of that organ to trauma. Such trauma is thought to 
impair normal inhibition of the instincts, which are assumed to run amuck in the 
disordered individual. This whole hypothesis has certainly the merit of sim- 
plicity but rather naively disregards modern psychiatric teaching respecting the 
importance of emotional conflicts. For this reason and in view of its revolution- 
ary implications for therapy and prophylaxis, the validity of the authors’ 
methodology and of their conclusions must be carefully examined. 

To this reviewer the birth-injury hypothesis appears to be purely a deduc- 
tion, unsupported by any really sound evidence, since very few of the authors’ 
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cases presented any neurological signs of cerebral trauma. Indeed the validation 
of this whole idea seems definitely a matter for further and more careful re- 
search. 

This reviewer further believes that the authors commit a serious methodologi- 
cal error by ignoring the emotional conflicts in their patients. Modern psychia- 
trists commonly explain behavior difficulties in terms of conflict, either between 
the individual and other people or between the individual and himself. Even 
the short case histories in the present volume furnish suggestive data relevant 
to this point of view. The parents, when described, are often feeble-minded, 
neurotic, or antisocial individuals who would disturb any child intrusted to 
their care. The cases with discordant findings are especially revealing, for the 
disturbed twin was almost invariably inferior to his sibling in intelligence, size, 
or health. Under such circumstances neurotic symptoms might be expected as 
a reaction to sibling rivalry conflicts. For example, in the authors’ four pairs 
of monozygotic female twins with discordant findings, in one case the feeble- 
minded twin had the symptoms, in the second case the neurotic twin had suf- 
fered a handicapping birth injury, in the third case the twin who remained at 
home was disturbed, while in the fourth case the data were too scanty to permit 
conclusions. While in most instances the twin with the lower intelligence was 
emotionally disturbed, case No. 253 is an exception. Here the neurotic twin 
was the only bright child in a dull family and suffered acutely from the envy 
of the other members. To this reviewer it seems unnecessary. to drag in heredi- 
tary factors urtil the conflictual origin of a patient’s neurotic symptoms has 
been thoroughly explored. The patient’s emotional attitudes and conflicts are 
largely neglected in the present study. 

Neurotic and antisocial behavior is not such a simple matter as the authors 
imply. It is usually an expression of emotional conflicts generated by painful 
life-experiences. The role of hereditary factors would seem to lie in the handi- 
capping of a child physically or intellectually so as to make him unacceptable 
to his parents or to himself or unable to compete with his fellows on equal terms. 
The emotional turmoil induced by consequent frustrations then results in neu- 
rotic symptoms. This is a legitimate conclusion which may be drawn from the 


present study. 
A. H. VANDER VEER, M.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SOCIAL CASE RECORDS 


fr om 


PSYCHIATRIC CLINICS 


by Charlotte Towle 


For this book twelve clinical case records have been prepared 
for study and discussion purposes with discussion notes and 
eclectic bibliography focused on significant points. They offer a 
comprehensive survey of the utilization of case-work methods 
in relation to the emotional needs of the patient as determined 
by the social, economic, biological, and psychological forces 


within his life-experience. 


The theoretical point of view from which the cases are viewed 
is presented in an introductory chapter. The records them- 
selves have been selected to convey knowledge in the field of 
human behavior, to impart understanding of the use of psy- 
chiatric concepts in case-work practice, and to clarify case- 


work principles and processes utilized in a clinical setting. 


They present a wide range of problems and varied treatment 


emphases, making the book particularly valuable as a text. 


In the Social Service Series, 3 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


This volume not only meets a need felt by social workers for material 
from rural agencies comparable with that which has been long avail- 
able from urban agencies but it provides incidentally a most illumi- 
nating view of rural life in America today. 


RURAL PUBLIC WELFARE 


SELECTED RECORDS 


With Introductory Notes and Comments 
BY GRACE BROWNING 


The rapid expansion of tax-sup- 
ported social work services into rural 
areas during the past decade has 
been unprecedented in the history of 
public welfare. It has called atten- 
tion to the need for students to be- 
come familiar with those factors in 
the rural community which influence 
social welfare practice there. 


This volume of teaching material in- 
cludes case-work and community- 
organization records from a variety 
of rural agencies in eleven states. 
Some of them have been used in 
classes at the University of Chicago, 
others were used for staff discussion 
in state departments of public wel- 
fare before publication. 


The editor, experienced in rural so- 
cial work and in the teaching of case 
work and public welfare, has edited 
the records for use in schools of social 


work and in staff-development pro- 
grams of public welfare departments. 
The records are accompanied by de- 
scriptions of the different agencies 
and communities from which they 
come and are clarified and supple- 
mented by introductory material and 
comments. 





MAIN SUBJECT HEADINGS 


Part I 
GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE IN THE RURAL 
COMMUNITY 
Part Il 
WORKER, CLIENT, AND 
COMMUNITY 
Part Ill 
RURAL SOCIAL RESOURCES 


578 pages, $00 
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THE HISTORY 
IN NEW YOR 


Volume IT 


OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
K STATE, 1867-1940 


By DAVID M. SCHNEIDER 


and AL 


Harry ELMER BARNES says: 


BERT DEUTSCH 


“This volume completes a major contribu- 


tion to American social history. It may well be taken as a model for 
future studies in the history of social welfare. It is accurate, intelligent 
and readable—a rare combination in any book.” 


Davip C. AprE, Commissioner of Social Welfare, New York State, says: 
“If this timely volume, by floodlighting the mistakes made in past de- 
pressions, makes it somewhat easier to take intelligent social measures 
to ward off or greatly reduce the threat of future disaster, the authors 
will have contributed something of value not only to the state but to the 


nation as a whole.” 


This second volume traces the far-reaching changes in function and or- 


ganization of welfare work 


during the past 75 years. Developments 


fall naturally into the following periods: Reconstruction and Industrial 
Expansion, 1867-94; Expanding Scope of State Supervision, 1895-1916; 
The Great War and Its Aftermath, 1917-21; State Consolidation and 


Control, 1922-29; the Great 


Depression, 1930-40. 


THE HISTORY OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
IN NEW YORK STATE, 1609-1866 
By DAVID M. SCHNEIDER 


“This history of public welfare in New York is all that Volume I 

such a book should be—objective, scholarly, thoroughly 395 pages, $3.00 
documented, provided with summaries at the end of 
each chapter and adequately indexed. The volume has 410 pages, $3.50 


established a standard to which 


fare in the still unstudied sections of our country should Two-Volume 
conform.”—Frep S. Hatt in the Survey Midmonthly. Set, $5.00 
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histories of public wel- 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
J American Principles and Policies *€ 


VOLUME © - BY BOrrTa Aasserrt 


HARRY ELMER BARNES, in the Harvard Law Review, says: “.... there has been a 
real revolution in relief policies and practices since 1900..... Miss Abbott gives us a 
rich description of this revolution, and brings to it a thorough documentation.” 


MARIETTA STEVENSON, in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, says: “In the introductory part of each section, Miss Abbott expresses 
her own philosophy clearly and forcefully, giving the basis for her opinions. .... This 
book is one of the most valuable contributions yet made to the literature of public welfare.” 


American Political Science Review says: “Professor Abbott has realized to the full that 
the literature of public welfare is both rich and voluminous, but that much of the richness 
lies unmined and difficult of access. In the present volume, she has turned to important 


sources of original material and has used them to illuminate a text that is both scholarly 
and interesting.” 


Volume I, 894 pages, including 194 pages of Miss $ 4. 50 
Abbott's ‘‘Introductions,” Select Documents, 671 pages 


Volume II (In preparation) 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 




















A NEEDED TEXT 


A valuable compilation of source materials for social 
workers, lawyers, political scientists, economists 


The Child and the State 


BY GRACE ABBOTT 


“One cannot approach this monumental task done by the former chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau without a profound sense of appreciation of the signal service which she has rendered, not only 
to child welfare workers but also to students of politics, law, and social trends, and various other inter- 
ested groups.” —The Annals 


‘*. ... contains invaluable collateral reading material for law school courses on family relations. . . .. 
Professor Abbott’s work contains the richest and best selected source material so far assembled. The 
reader is presented not only with a complete picture of present day ‘problems and solutions but also with 
a detailed survey of the historical development of child welfare services in the United States from earliest 
colonial days.”—The University of Chicago Law Review. 


“ . .. in comprehensiveness, range and selection of material and logic of presentation, is by all odds the 


best compilation of legal materials on a social-work subject . . . . it is the careful selection of original 
documents that distinguishes the work.”—-GEoFFREY May, Harvard Law Review. 
Volume I: APPRENTICESHIP AND CHILD LABOR. 680 pages. . ... . $3.00 


Volume II: THE DEPENDENT AND THE DELINQUENT CHILD. 702 pages $3.00 


In the Social Service Series Sut of ts vaeee, ¥°) 
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THE STEPFATHER IN THE FAMILY 


By ADELE STUART MERIAM 


This study is a real contribution to the literature of family law. It sum- 
marizes the statutory material and makes use of judicial decisions on the 
subject and is useful to legal students. 


CONTENTS 
I. THE PROBLEM OF THE STEPFATHER. 
II. THE STEPFATHER AS A STRANGER. 
III. THE IN LOCO PARENTIS RELATIONSHIP. 


IV. SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STEP- 


FATHER AND STEPCHILD. 
V. TERMINATION OF AN IN LOCO PARENTIS RELATIONSHIP. 
VI. THE STEPFATHER AS GUARDIAN. 
VII. STATUTORY PROVISIONS. 


_ VIII. THE STEPFATHER UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 


IX. CONCLUSIONS. 
A SOCIAL SERVICE MONOGRAPH. Planographed, paper bound, $1.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 























Three Studies in Child Welfare 


Child Welfare Case Records = Edited 5y WILMA WALKER 


‘The 18 case records in this volume answer a real need of instructors of child welfare for 
effective teaching material. Covering a variety of problems in which situations and 
treatment are clearly recorded, this book is the only one known to the reviewer which 
can be used with satisfaction for child welfare courses... .. Wilma Walker is to be 
heartily congratulated for having achieved a difficult task in assembling such a valuable 
collection of records.”,-—ALice ELIZABETH PADGETT, The Catholic Charities Review. 

Price reduced to $2.50 





The Illegitimate Child in Illinois - By) DOROTHY PUTTEE and MARY 
RUTH COLBY - Edited by SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE - 
Planographed, paper, $1.25 


State Administration of Child Welfare in Illinois - 8y ELIZABETH 
HAYWARD MILCHRIST 


The development of the Division of Child Welfare from its beginnings in 1905 against a 
background of legislative developments of the period. Planographed, paper, 75 cents 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 























POOR LAW STUDIES 


A HISTORY OF POOR RELIEF LEGISLATION AND ADMIN- . 
ISTRATION IN MISSOURI 


By Fern Boan 
This study, relating the history and administration of the poor law in one of the oldest midwestern 
states, is of particular interest as it extends from 1807 and considers problems which are both rural and 
urban in character. Planographed, paper bound, $1.50 


THE ILLINOIS POOR LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 


By S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 

Throughout the history of ‘(llinois the county or the township has been the administrative unit of the 
poor law and at no time has the state participated in the care of the poor, other than during the recent 
period of unemployment when temporary and emergency legislation was enacted. $4.00 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MONTANA POOR LAW 


By Frepric R. VEEDER 
“‘A history of public aid in a state suddenly turned about from facing unlimited opportunities and 


resources to wasteland and vast unemployment.”—Survey Midmonthly. Planographed, paper bound. 
$1.00 


THREE CENTURIES OF POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION: 
A Study of Legislation in Rhode Island 


By Marcaret CrEEcH, Assistant Professor of Social Work, University of Chicago; with an Introduc- 
tion by Eprra ABBOTT 

The colony of Rhode Island early adopted and adapted the Elizabethan pauper law as its own. In the 
succeeding three centuries, responsibility shifted from township to state, and attendant changes in 
legislation have provided the most extensive material on poor law legislation and its historical develop- 
ment available in the United States. $3.00 


THE MICHIGAN POOR LAW: Its Development and Administration 


with Special Reference to State Provision for Medical Care of the Indigent 


By IsopeL CAMPBELL Bruce and EpitH ErcxnHorr. Edited with an Introductory Note and Selected 
Court Decisions by S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 

A critical analysis of the old, unsupervised, decentralized administrative system involving both county 
and township control over the destitute, and the operation of emergency state and federal agencies 
during and since the depression. $2.50 


THE INDIANA POOR LAW: Its Development and Administration with 
Special Reference to the Indigent Sick 


By Atice SHAFFER, MARY Wysor KEEFER, and S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
A chronological study of legislation under centralized public administration. $3.00 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF POOR RELIEF LEGISLATION IN 
KANSAS 


By Grace A. Browntnc and S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
This historical study examines the operation of relief laws in a typical midwestern rural state. $1.50 


THE OHIO POOR LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 


By AILEEN E. KENNEDY and S. P. BRECK™NRIDGE 


This book reveals the defects of legislative provision for the poor based on the Ohio session laws, Su- 
preme Court reports, and opinions of the attorney-general, and indicates the need fer reorganization 
and revision. $2.00 
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